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®Distributes Tension on7Two 

Sets of Fads instead of one 

Relieves Balling lp of Yarn 

at Lrve Entrance 

® Provides GreaterAcc uracy 
of Adjustment 

®Heas Improved Locking Arrange- 
ment for Tension Fad Screws 


AN EYE THAT WiLL HELP 
CONTROL UNRULY YARNS 


@Retains the Threading Qualities of 
the Famous Wo./83X EYE — ut has the 
added Advantage of the Cast in Scroll 
for TRouBLE FREE OPERATION 





URING his initial training in the 
United States, G.I. Joe receives 
four sleeveless cotton undershirts — re- 
quires even more when he goes overseas. 
With about 12 million men under arms, 
literally miles of undershirt material 
must be produced every single month. 
, To turn out the huge quantities of knit 
goods for military use alone demands 
unfailing, trouble-free performance of 
textile machinery. A big help in achiev- 
ing this is the effective lubrication pro- 
vided by Texaco. 

Texaco White Needle Oil B, for ex- 
ample, maintains the original highly 
polished surfaces of needles, even after 
long, hard service. Resists oxidation and 
gum formation; keeps needles, sinkers, 


etc., clean and free from rust. Disappears 
completely in the boil-off. 

Texaco Cepheus Oil D is recommended 
for general lubrication of knitting ma- 
chines, and also to prevent that reddish 
deposit often seen around oscillating mo- 
tion bearings. 

For heavy duty circular knitting ma- 
chines use Texaco W hite Oil C or D. 

Texaco lubricants have proved so effec- 
tive in service they are definitely pre- 
ferred in many fields, a few of which are 
listed at the right. 

Texaco Lubrication Engineering Serv- 
ice is available to you through more than 
2300 Texaco distributing plants in the 48 
States. The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


*% More buses, more bus lines and more 
bus-miles are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


& More stationary Diesel horsepower in 
the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


% More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the U. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with all other brands 


combined. 


*%& More locomotives and railroad cars 
in the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


% More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than with 


any other brand. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE-TEATILE 


TUNE 


IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON EVERY 


INDUSTRY 


SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS 
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The climax of the European war and the currently 
deafening crescendo of the Pacific war, both heralding 
the approach of the end of the world conflict, find the 
textile industry not only in the tightest war-production 
squeeze it has thus far experienced, but also caught— 
and not too flatteringly—in the public spotlight. Or so 
the newspapers imply. 

But the textile industry itself is not primarily to 
blame for the fact that clothing prices have been lead- 
ing the inflation parade. The upgrading of cotton and 
rayon finishes and garments has necessarily been mostly 
the work of converters and cutters. If woolen and 
worsted manufacturers have concentrated an unusually 
high percentage of their output in the better-grade lines, 
it is largely because they have been following the wishes 
of the pocket-heavy consumer. Retail establishments— 
particularly mail-order houses with wide ranges of 
qualities—can testify that some low-end wool merchan- 
dise has gone begging. 

The unprecedented and eleventh-hour getting to- 
gether of WPB and OPA to produce their respective, 
although interlocked, M-388 and MAP (maximum 
average price) plans, shakes certain segments of the 
industry because of the suddenness of the move and 
because it is obvious that, if many of the practical 
considerations overlooked by government officials are to 
be given adequate attention by qualified industrialists, 
action must be taken quickly. In the smoke of speedy 
action, the public sees a recalcitrant industry at bay. 

In forming this impression, thé public forgets that its 
fear of a garment scarcity has led it to ask for longer- 
lasting merchandise; that the resulting decrease in ward- 
robe replacement saves manpower in industry and off- 
sets the inflationary effect of higher prices; and that 
cotton and rayon as substitutes for wool are scarce, 
while virgin wool itself is in surplus. The public needs 
to be informed that the difficult conversion of quality 
wool mills and garment manufacturers to the mass- 
production of low-end goods might actually decrease 
the civilian’s supply of clothing, rather than increase it. 


The newspapers have also seen fit to raise questions 
with respect to the labor-draft experiment in New 
Bedford, when, for apparently the first time, the War 
Manpower Commission endeavored to move some 
workers from one type of plant to a currently more 
essential type. ‘These plants happened to be textile mills. 
They could just as well have been units of any other 
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industry, and the result would in all probability have 
been the same. 

Almost simultaneously with the announcement by 
the National War Labor Board that textile workers in 
54 cotton and rayon plants are entitled to a 55-cents- 
per-hour minimum wage and an increase of five cents 
per hour comes the announcement from Emil Rieve 
that the involved 50,000 members of his ‘Textile Work- 
ers Union are now released from the no-strike pledge. 

Then, as just a little extra spice for the industry’s 
critics, the newly appointed executive director of one 
of its largest associations makes himself persona non 
grata in certain important Washington offices by unin- 
tentionally publicizing his interpretations of off-the- 
record statements made by government officials. 

And now comes the suggestion that tariffs should be 
reduced 50% —a proposal which is bound to bring 
publicly expressed objections from wool men. 


Some of these headaches may end soon after the 
termination of the war, but not many of them. ‘The 
inflationary rise which immediately followed World 
War I was almost as great as that which occurred dur- 
ing the war itself, and it will not be until production 
begins to equal the demand of American civilians that 
the present inflation danger will be over. Certainly the 
wage disputes and the tariff controversy will run on. 

We of the industry must take these problems and 
do our best with them—frankly and openly defending 
our rights. It is the national duty of every industrialist 
to interpret and warn against the harmful effects he 
foresees in any governmental action. Few men outside 
an affected industry are qualified to do it, and fewer 
still could be counted on even to try. It is only fair, 
however, that the government should expect the indus- 
try leaders to submit alternative solutions to the 
problems facing the nation. 

‘The spotlight which strikes those who head up such 
efforts is no more pitiless than that which strikes the 
various officials in Washington with whom they deal. 
Both spotlights serve an important function in keeping 
the public—with whom all ultimate decisions rest— 
informed. ‘To shrink from either spotlight is to render 
no service to America or to the democratic way of life. 
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he The weight of the motor on the pivoted Rockwood base keeps belt tension correct regard- 
de less of load variations thereby assuring the right machine speed and less bearing wear. In 
vel turn that results in more and steadier machine output. | Tannate Leather Belting is un- 
‘ir, usually strong, has a firm pulley grip and is extremely flexible and long lived. _ Tannate- 
us Rockwood Drives can be installed as floor, wall, ceiling or vertical drives with large or small 
motors. Write today for literature. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS, 35 North Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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he Elastic Stop Nut uses its 
head. It has what it takes to stay 
put in a coupling, no matter how 


tough the operating conditions. 


Built into the head of every Elastic 
Stop Nut is a locking device — an 


elastic compression collar. 


This collar forms itself to the indi- 
vidual bolt thread, grips it tight. 
The nut won't loosen up or back 
off under conditions of severe vibra- 
tion, shock or impact. 


When you use Elastic Stop Nuts 


you need no cotter pins, no lock- 
washers or any other auxiliaries 
with their attendant increase in 
assembly and servicing costs. And 
you can turn them up to the torque 
you need and be sure they will stay 
there. No backing up or straining 
to find a cotter-pin hole. They can 
be used over and over again yet 
still lock. You can use them on any 
standard bolt. 


Here is sure insurance against loose 
nuts which will result in reduced 
coupling maintenance costs. 


ESNA recommends Elastic Stop 
Nuts for both alignment and 
flexible alignment couplings 
that operate under conditions 
of vibration, impact, shock 
or stress reversal. Let us send 
an application engineer to 
discuss the Elastic Stop Nut 
way of avoiding possible nut 
failures on your flexible coup- 
lings—failures that may cause 
costly shutdowns or damage 
to equipment. 


TRADE MARK OF 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Union, New Jersey 
and Lincoln, Neb. 


Sales Office—1060 Broad St., Newark2, N.J. 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


Lock Fast to Make Things Lost 
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FOR 


OTORS RUN A 
M FEVER? No 
wonder if they do 
more often today. 
They’re working 3 and 
| times as many hours 
as in peace! 


Wartime conditions 
demand you diagnose 
motor ailmentsquickly 
... remedy the trouble 
at once. At right are 
but few of the many 
diagnoses found in 
Allis-Chalmers’ new 
“Guide to Wartime 
Care of Electric Mo- 
tors”. In maintenance 
s asin war, attack ws the 
best defense. This book 
singles out the 9 main 
enemies of electric mo- 
tors... tells you how 
to get them before they 
get your motors! 



























to. 
Wartime 


Care of 
Electric 
Motors 





Over 100,000 copies 
already in use. 


Write today for your 
free copy. ALLIs- 
CHALMERS Mra. Co., 
MILWAUKEE 1, Wis. 
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SyMPTomsS You CAN SEE 

















Symptom | Possible Causes Cure 








Sand or turn down, depending upon depth 


1. Excessive sparking or Rough commutator. 
of surface roughness. 


flashing at brushes. | 
Blackened commutator. 





Low bar on commutator. Grind or turn down balance of commutator. 


If extreme, lower with mallet, tightening 


High bar on commutator. 
clamping ring. Grind true. 










Replace with harder grade—if worn too 
soon... and not by rough commutator. 


Brushes too short. 


Shorted armature wind- | Test for short—after removing metallic 
ing. contact between commutator bars. Repair. 





Locate and replace bad coil—or repair 
defective joint. 


2. Intermittent sparking Open armature winding. 


at brushes. 


3. Motor won’t start. Usually line trouble. Correct. Check source of power supply. 





Load too heavy. See if | 
motor runs without load. | 


Reduce load—or replace motor with unit 
of greater capacity. 





~ 


E _ SYMPTOMS You CAN HEAR 


4. Excessive hum. Replace bearings—before introduction of 


scraping noise indicates rotor is rubbing. 


Uneven air gap. Measure 
with feelers, 


Unbalanced rotor. Check 
on parallel bars. 


Balance with solder on band—or weight 
attached by cap screw v and lock washer. 


Take out rotor; remove matter. 


5. Regular clicking. Matter in air gap. 


6. Rapid knocking Misalignment. Realign set until knocking disappears. 





7. Brush “chatter.” Extreme vibration. See item 10, below. 


“SYMPTOMS You CAN FEEL 


8. Vibration. Misalignment, Realign set. 


Eliminate source in machine, if possible. 
Or a flexible belt drive may be in order. 


Vibration in driven ma- 
chine. 

9. Motor overheating. | Overload. Measure load; Check for excessive friction in motor, 
(Check with thermome- compare with nameplate drive or machine. Reduce load, or replace 
gat depend on rating. motor with greater capacity unit. 
and). near aeee | <n 

Dirt in motor. Check Blow out motor. Use solvent on wound 
flow of air. section if necessary. 


Replace bearings. 


Rotor rubs stator. 


look 
TCM Utica meielia me ieme lier lal lite 
gee eh del Meh NY bd 8 2 Ot cad (1 oe 
protected top, 


When you do need new motors 
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l « « « fill out this form to 


Pi 


obtain the basic data 


2am « « « these are the facts 


we will furnish you 


These forms will show you how PROFITS CAN BE MADE IN THE CARD ROOM 


The Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper is a saver 
of TIME, MONEY and COTTON .. 
be proved to you even before a single investment is 
made on your part. All we need are a few details... 


. a fact that can 


the answers to twelve simple questions . . . as shown 
in Form #1 above. From the facts which you will 
furnish us, we will prepare an ‘Estimated Savings 
Forecast,’’ giving you the data as detailed in Form #2. 


With this report before you... you will have com- 
plete facts as to just what the Saco-Lowell Continuous 
Card Stripper can do in your mill. Our report will 


SACTCO-LOWELL 


SHOPS 


show you how production can be increased; how 
cylinder stripping losses can be eliminated and how 
tangible savings in operating costs, improved pro- 
duction and cotton saved can create an annual return 
on your investment as much as 75 to 100 per cent. 


Aren't these facts worthwhile having? Write for 
copies of Form #1... or rather than wait, copy the 
specifications from the above form on your letter 
head, fill it out, and send it to our nearest office. Your 
request will receive immediate attention and our en- 
gineers’ report will be returned to you promptly. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
GREENVILLE, CHARLOTTE, ATLANTA 
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This improved synthetic cot gives you 


LONGER SPINNING LIFE 


Here's what we mean when we say that 
Armstrong’s Cork-and-Synthetic-Rubber Accotex 
Cots give you “longer spinning life”! 

These Accotex Cots are made from a specially 
compounded synthetic rubber containing cork. 
The cork content helps Accotex Cots to retain 
their good grip longer than any “straight” syn- 
thetic cot. It is this combination that gives you 
good drafting over a longer period ... eliminates 
frequent rebuffing. 

In many mills, Accotex Cots have been in con- 
tinuous operation—without rebuffing—for more 
than two years. Yet they are still producing high 
quality yarn! 

But Accotex Cots offer you more than long spin- 
ning life. For the other plus advantages, check 
over the list on the right. If you would like to prove 
these advantages in your own mill, get in touch 
with your Armstrong representative. He'll arrange 
for you to make your own mill tests. Or 
write Armstrong Cork Company, Textile 
Products Dept., 8304 Arch St., Lancaster, 
Pa. 





PLUS 


1 e REDUCED EYEBROWING—The resist- 
ance to slicking minimizes eye- 
browing. 


2. REDUCED LAPPING—Accotex Cots 
have little affinity for textile fibers 
and are non-sweating. 


3. GOOD START-UP—Accotex Cots are 
non-thermoplastic and resist flat- 
tening. 


4. SOLVENT RESISTANCE—Accotex Cots 
are not affected by oil, water, dyes, 
or textile solvents. 


5 


“SEAMLESS CONSTRUCTION—Accotex 
Cots have no seams—can’t break 
open in service. 


&. QUICK ASSEMBLY — Accotex Cots 


are ready glued. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX COTS 
CORK COTS * ACCOTEX APRONS 
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The ability of a fabric to return 
to its original size, appearance, 
and general characteristics after 
washing, wetting, stretching, 
creasing, etc., is often referred 
to as its memory. 


Some fabrics have practically 
no memory ... others have some 
. .. but others, specially treated 
with Monsanto’s Resloom, have 
almost perfect memory. 


The principal reason for this 
is that in Reslooming a fabric, 
the resin is carried into the core 
of the individual fibres, not 
deposited on the surface. Res- 
loomed fibres stretch readily, 
but they tend to resume their 
original position when tension 
is released. 


If a fabric is Resloomed flat, 
it tends to remain flat; it will 
tend to hold the length and 
width at which it was treated; 


, 1 ES = | 
MONSANTO. 


CHEMICALS PLASTICS 
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if it is creased, treated, then 
rumpled, it will tend to return 
to its original smooth state... 
all in spite of showers, washings 
or general usage. Resloomed gar- 
ments or blankets have a tend- 
ency to return to the fullness 
and thickness they possessed 
when impregnated . . . retaining 
the dead air spaces in their bulk 
and thereby retaining their in- 
sulating properties. 

Giving fabrics shrinkage con- 
trol and stability . . . a memory 
...is just one of the many jobs in 
textiles with which Monsanto’s 
research laboratories are busy 
today. You’re going to hear more 
about (1) Syton for slip-proofing 
and delustering, (2) vinyl buty- 
ral coatings, (3) developments 
for water-repellency, and, (4) 
protection against wear, mildew, 
and flame. Keep an eye on 
Monsanto for the latest news 
in textile chemicals. MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Textile 
Technical Service, Everett Sta- 
tion, Boston 49, Massachusetts. 
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SERVING A INDUSTRY... 
WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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(M SUPER-7-STEEL:--NEWEST AND STRONGEST MEMBER) 
OF TEXROPES V-BELT FAMILY. EXTRA-HEAVY LOADS 
FIXED CENTER DISTANCES ARE WHERE | SHINE. 





A LITTLE OIL BOTHER ME? (F YOUR BELTS MUST PRACTI- 

SHUCKS NO.IMSUPER*7/ CALLY BATHE IN GREASE AND 

OIL"RESISTING...WITH / \' | OIL, CALL FOR ME. 
SUPER-7 OIL~ 


A COVERING OF SYN- Zz ‘if 
THETIC NEOPRENE. PROOF SPEAKING! | 


STATIC CHARGES? 1 CARRY EM TO ‘ 
MACHINES WHERE THEYRE GROUNDED. I80 F IS JUST COMFORTABLY 
iM STATIC-RESISTING SUPER=7 WARM FOR ME. ASK FOR HEAT- 

>) RESISTING SUPER-7 STAND- 


7X? ARD BELT WHEN WORRIED 
ABOUT TEMPERATURE. 


. in the Boston Sy mphony, Blue 
Network, Saturday at 8:30 pm, EW'T. 





Texrope Super-7 V-Belts result from the cooperative research of two great companies—Allis-Chalmers and B. F. Goodrich—and are sold exclusively by A- . 
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and dependability, too 


sh 


FOR WETTING OUT 


This series of Houghton surface-active 
agents for all wet processing is fast in 
its action and economical in cost, be- 
cause the products are highly concen- 
trated. You use less, yet get speedier 
wetting-out and wetting-back prop- 
erties. Use SURFAX as a dye-bath 
leveler, as a penetrant, as an aid in 
Sanforizing. Ask the Houghton Man. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Charlotte . PHILADELPHIA . Chicago 


Offices in all principal cities in 
the United States and Canada 
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FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 
Or 
HARD WORKED BEARINGS 

























The self-sealed ball bearing and its improved self-sealed bearing whereby 
many advantages are thoroughly proved. fresh lubricant can quickly revitalize the 
Since New Departure originated it 28 old, thus vastly increasing its utility and 
years ago, over 80 millions have been particularly when conditions are un- 
produced — many of them for electric usually severe. 


motors and textile machines, This method does not require removal 


But, the extra long life required in some of the bearing from the housing. Neither 
machinery, and the adverse conditions does it involve the use of nipples, grease 
under which bearings and their lubri- passages, plugs or removable seals. 


f r 
cants must frequently operate, calls for Ask for pamphlet IB describing this 


hi — which D . ; ee 
a ee ee ee, ee “new departure” in detail. Availability 


will soon supply. : : i ; 
00 Pply of the sizes you will require for your 


It is an injection system applied to an new machines determined upon request. 


How the New Departure 


eguelecctnnetttapte NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 6... 


‘‘Hypodermic”’ nozzle on grease 
gun is inserted through hole in 
bearing and _ penetrates’ seal. 
Lubricant injected, needle is 
withdrawn. Hole in seal closes 
itself and the bearing starts 
another long period of service 
without attention. 





New Departure . Division of General Motors «+ _ Bristol, Connecticut 
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Protecting a 
plasma needle _- 


Made into 
anti-gas capes 


Protecting 
gas masks 


Protecting 
ammunition 


Mr. Cellophane Does His Bit! 


WHEN WAR CAME, Mr. Cellophane was one of 
the first to join up. To date he has seen service on 
all the fighting fronts . . . doing his bit in protect- 
ing the food supplies and equipment of our fight- 
ing men. 

In many cases special cellophanes had to be de- 
veloped by Sylvania to meet packaging condi- 
tions never experienced in producing for civilian 
use. The sketches above show the examples of 


only a few of these packaging advances. Many, 
many more are doing equally important jobs all 
over the world . . . and still more are in the 
process of development. 


Experience alone enables Sylvania to meet the 
ever increasing requirements of our armed forces. 
Only when they are victorious can we turn to our 
peacetime job of supplying the postwar world 
with the better cellophanes of tomorrow. 


SYLVANIA CELLOPHANE 


Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Office: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ® Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 
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STRIPPING COST REDUCED 


Abington Vacuum Stripping saves 
60% to 90% of stripping cost through 
its automatic features. Such re- 
ports as: “Four men replacing 12 
on stripping,” are common from 
users. 


PRODUCTION INCREASED 


Down time for stripping is reduced 
often 90%. Often the increased 
production equals an extra set of 
cards. 45 minutes make a color 
change, instead of 3 to 4 hours. 
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PRODUCT QUALITY IMPROVED 


Abington Vacuum Stripping assures 
thorough removal of embedded 
dirt and fibre; quickly performs 
extra stripping of cylinders and dof- 
fers if desired; helps preserve sharp- 
ness and alignment of clothing wires 
—all of which definitely enhance 
quality. 


HIGHLY ADVANTAGEOUS IN 
BOTH LARGE AND SMALL MILLS 


REQUEST STRIPPER CATALOG 





4 
“one WIRES ARE CUT CLEAN AND SHARP 


se ert: 

CROWNS THAT 

Ne Maat ee 
N THE 


FOUNDATION 


Dit ee aoe a 


Southern Plants: 


Just as the barber's experienced touch assures a clean and sharp 
job on a wiry beard, our exclusive Tufferizing Process is your 
guarantee of finest steel wires cut even in length and free from 
wire burrs . . . square-crowned wires that are accurately formed 
and accurately placed in the famous Tuffer foundation! 


Tuffer Card Clothing means easier stripping, less grinding, 


longer life and greater production! 
LESS GRINDING 


Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett 
Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented 
Hand Stripping Cards, Howard’s Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire,Heddles. 


HOWARD BROS. "6. co. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Austin Canadian rot Tit} 


/ 
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SANDOZ PRESENTS /46 C03 athiwemtrd % he writ 


Seapiuiced Kore 


t sculptured effect of Karagheusian’s Blue IGL. recognized as the fastest-to- preserve tensile streneth and 
Renaissance Weave enhances the ro- light aeid blue on the market, Azo ance when dyeing any woolen 

ntie character of this amethyst rose Rubinole 3 GP and Alizarine Light Sandoz application laboratories 

pet by the “Makers of Gulistan”, Violet 2 Re (Pat.). ¢ samples of acom- at your service in New York, Bost 

\s the influence of color becomes plete line of fast-to-leht acid colors. Philack Iphi 1. Charlotte, Los Angeles 
ve and more dominant in carpet For your color achievements, invest- ‘Toronto, with stocks in those cit 
vles, leaders like Karagheusian turn — igate critically Sandoz skill in’ Other Sandoz branches: in Chicago 
firms like Sandoz for innovations — providing acid, chrome and direct dyes | Paterson and Providence. 

dyes to supplement the inventive for your particular requirements, as Look for next months “Colo: 
eaver's art. well as auxiliary chemicals for all nat- Achievement”, featuring the work of 
Sandoz, for instance, has developed — ural and synthetic fibres. In auxiliaries, another style leader among Sandoz 


such patented colors as Alizarine Light for instance, Sandoz’ LEVANA helps customers. 


TAD OC? CHEMICALS Woes, UNC., © WA DAM STREET, NEW YORK 13, NY. 
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As long as free delivery 


of inspected yarn—without waste 


—is important to knitters: 
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The shape of the cone allows yarn to deliver freely without dragging over the 
nose end. The lay of the yarn avoids underwinds, stitches or cobwebs which 
cause plucks. For those reasons alone, the Universal Cone would be consid- 


ered the ideal form in which to send rayon yarn to the knitting machines. 


But there are other advantages knitters consider important. Yarn on 
Universal Cones has been inspected on the “precision” winding machine. Its 
compact shape makes a good shipping package—no broken noses and tangled 


yarn. And it reduces waste because every last inch of yarn goes into the fabric. 


Universal Winding Company, Providence, Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, 


Charlotte, Atlanta. See 10-page catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


MORE THAN 90% OF ALL SYNTHETIC FILA- 
MENT YARN ON CONES IS WOUND ON THE 
UNIVERSAL “PRECISION” WINDING MACHINE 





LASTIC FARTS ... 


A New Production Technique 


Recently developed methods of post-forming fully cured Formica 
laminated plastic sheets have adapted the material for very much 
wider use in a great many applications that were formerly thought 
impractical. 


In this process the sheets are heated, and formed quickly with inex- 
pensive wooden or Pregwood dies into many curved shapes. 


Previously to secure such shapes it was thought necessary to mold 
the material in curing with the use of very elaborate and expensive 
steel molds—which were impractical] for any but a few large volume 


applications. 


This shaping method provides a very light (specific gravity 1.35) 
material, that is strong, stable in dimensions, inert chemically and 
therefore possessing a finish that is free from corrosion and long of life. 


Formica engineers will be glad to tell you the story. 
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THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY, 4668 SPRING GROVE 
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AVENUE, CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
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ABBOTT AUTOMATIC WINDERS( 


Winding 
Average hourly 
production per 
operator 


900 to 1000 
bobbins per hour 


2-oz. Bobbin ....... 112 Ib. hr. 
I ae ae Palatina wy 166°. 
ee Seas , 
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These production figures are being obtained in mills through- 
out the United States and Canada, and show the lowest direct 
labor cost of winding. 


In addition there is a great saving in floor labor to supply the 
winders with spinning bobbins and remove wound cones or 
cheeses. 


Supply bobbins are dumped by the doffers into a box at floor 
level. A lever is pushed and the box is lifted and dumped auto- 
matically into a big hopper. These are large enough to eliminate 
any other storage of yarn. There is no trucking of yarn up and 
down winder alleys and distributing it along the machines. It is 
all fed in at one point. Similarly cones are all doffed at end of 
winder, and move directly into warper creels or to twisters or 
automatic quillers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 


Southern Representative, Mr. L. S. Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 
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For more than 80 years, the familiar Jenkins Diamond 
Trade Mark has been the symbol of supreme quality in 


valves, 


' It is the mark that distinguishes valves of extra value 


-.. value assured by the superior materials that go into 
them, by the resourceful men who make them, by the 
integrity that has become synonymous with the name 
Jenkins, 

Valves worthy of the universal trust the Jenkins Dia- 
mond has earned are the only valves that will ever bear 
this mark. It is our pledge to you of the finest quality it 
is possible to Cone .. . now, and as long as Jenkins 
Valves are made. 





‘Look for the famous JENKINS 
DIAMOND-SIGNATURE TRADE MARK 


and be sure of Extra Value in Valves 







Jenkins Bros. 80 White Street, New York 13; Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Atlanta, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. Jenkins Bros., 
Ltd., Montreal, London. 


2S: 
JENKINS VALVES 


| 
: 
SINCE 1864 







For every Industrial, aay sey Marine and Come 
mercial Service ...4n Bronze, lron, Cast Steel and 


Corrosion-resisting Alloys .. 125 to 600 lbs. pressure 
Sold Through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere 


VICTORY 
Has Become 


« Reality... 


Aberfoyle will again be able to supply your needs. 
Now required for literally thousands of items of 
battle equipment and clothing, Aberfoyle Yarns are 


serving effectively on our fighting fronts. 


When they are released from wartime duty, you will 
find Aberfoyle Yarns better than ever. Technical 
developments in their manufacture and war-gained 
experience in their application have effected im- 
provements which will make peacetime clothing 


more durable, more comfortable and more attractive. 


So when Victory has become a reality, watch for 


these ‘Fibres for the Fabrics of the Future.”’ 


multi-ply mercerized combed 
cotton yarn 
4 WAYS BETTER 
thon ordinary cotton yorns 
EXTRA COMFORT 
-more absorbent 
EXTRA STRENGTH 
---longer weor 
EXTRA QUALITY 
---lasting lustre 
EXTRA SERVICE 


---easy fo wash 
* Reg US Pen OF O10ee 


Neophil, the Nylon Seaming and Loop- 
ing Thread for Nylon Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery, made by the Premier Thread 
¢@ YARN ~ Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
RCERIzED COT? 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


AMERICA’S OLDEST MERCERIZERS OF FINE COTTON { ARW S 


ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Po. 


—and in the South 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Belmont, North Corolina 
Representatives in principol textile centers of the world 
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SANFORIZER SPEED msteuy Lat & 


ADJUSTABLE TO SUIT ANY MATERIAL 4 


| 
| 
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> Important advantages are gained through the use of 


Reliance V*S Drive on this Morrison Sanforizing 
4 Machine and other textile processing equipment. 


Chief among these advantages is the easy and instant con- 
trol of speed, providing the proper operating rate for a 
variety of materials. Another is the fact that starting, stop- 
ping and speed changing can be controlled at points remote 
from the driving units. 


If you are operating equipment of this type without the help 
of Reliance V*S Drive, we believe that it will pay you to talk 
with a Reliance Application Engineer. The chances are that 
V*S results will prove abundantly worth while—in in- 
creased production and improved quality and uniformity 
of finished material. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1086 Ivanhoe Road : Cleveland 10, Ohio 


tirmingham ® Boston © Buffalo * Chicago * Cincinnati * Detroit * Greenville (S.C.) © Houston 
Kalamazoo * Los Angeles ® Minneapolis * New York ¢ Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Portland 
Ore.) © St. Lovis © San Francisco © Syracuse © Washington, D. C. and other principal cities. 


RELIANCE", MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power’ 
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TEXTILE “MEDICS” HAIL IMPORTANT DISCOVERY=-—A 
CURE FOR NIP-I-TIS, CURSE OF KNIT GOODS INDUSTRY 


For years the rayon knit goods 
industry has suffered losses run- 
ning into large figures because of 


” which is the “scien- 


“nip-i-tis,” 
tific” name for unsightly tight 
stitches in knitted fabrics. The 
cause of this “disease” has long 
been known — namely the catch- 
ing of the yarn at the base of the 
cone as it delivers to the needle. 
However, only recently has the 
fact been recognized that’ there 
is a dependable cure available. 

Long and persistent research by 
the textile “medical” profession 
has disclosed that catching of the 
yarn at the base is due to the fact 
that the base of the ordinary rayon 
cone is wound at an angle of 90° 
to the axis of the spindle (see Fig. 
1), thus putting all layers of yarn 
at the base on the same horizontal 
plane. 

Research has also revealed that 
catching or nipping can be elimi- 
nated by winding the base of the 


cone at an angle of 90° to the sur- 


face of the paper cone (see Fig. 


THE CONVENTIONAL WAY 


THE FOSTER WAY 
ANGLE OF BASE 90° 
TO SURFACE OF CONE 


ANGLE OF BASE 
90° TO AXIS OF 
SPINDLE 
FIG. 1 
1). Thus each layer of yarn at 
the base is laid in a successively 
higher horizontal plane so that it 
cannot drop down and “nip” the 
layer underneath. 
Not all winding machines can 
wind a cone in this manner, but 
the Foster Model 75, it is pointed 


out, has been winding cones of this 


type ior years and is highly rec- 


ommended for the purpose (see 
Fig. 2). 

An important by-product of the 
Foster Model 75 cone, it was also 
discovered, is that it directs the 
pressure of the yarn downward 
against the taper, thus permitting 
the cone to hold its shape better, 
and minimizing “sluffing,” an- 
other “disease” quite prevalent in 
the rayon knit goods field. 

The manufacturers of the 
Foster Model 75 state that their 
machine also has another advan- 
tage which make it especially suit- 
able for winding synthetic yarns, 
such as a slow starting device to 
prevent yarn strain, total enclos- 
ure of all lubricated parts to pre- 
vent soiling of yarn, and ball 
bearings on the spindle and the 
drive shaft for high winding speed 
and for reduction in power con: 
sumption. 

The machine is illustrated and 
described in detail in the com- 
pany’s Bulletin A-92, which will 
be mailed on request without 


charge or obligation. 


This advertisement was published by Foster Machine Co., Westfield, Mass., U.S. A., 
Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Canadian Rep., Ross Whitehead 
& Co., Ltd., University Tower Bldg., 660 Ste. Catherine St. West, Montreal, Quebec. 
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Pickers now engineered by 
Dayton Rubber technicians are 


wiping away today’s picker 
problems. 


They embody a different and 
vastly improved type of one- 
piece unit construction with 
special compositions molded 
in; each different composition 
doing a special job. One pre- 
vents wear of the bearing, an- 
other provides ideal cushion at 
picker stick contact, still others 
eliminate shuttle point loosen- 
ing, and assure perfect throw to 
shuttle. Their accurate design 
makes reaming-out of hole un- 


necessary. No aging or dipping 
required. 


They have a far longer life, 
they operate with remarkable 
efficiency, and give lower costs 
per loom hour of operation. 
Throughout the country, Day- 
ton Reversible Drop-Box Pick- 
ers are specified as standard, 

Get the benefit of Dayton 
Rubber’s Technical Excellence, 
and long experience in de- 
veloping products for the Tex- 
tile Industry. 

Have Dayton help you get 
cleaner, faster, more econom- 
ical production, Get your com- 
plete information on Dayton 
Reversible Drop-Box Pickers. It 
comes by return mail. 

THE DAYTON RUBBER 


MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


Waynesville, N. C. 
Main Sales Office: 


Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 


Special hard composition 


bearing around 
spindle rod requires no oil. 


* Shuttle point 
loosening is elimi- 
nated by special 

composition at 
shuttle contact. 


Perfect throw to Reaming-out of hole 
shuttle is assured or other alteration 
throughout is unnecessary. 
this picker’s These pickers are 
longer life. tailored-to-fit. 


a _~ 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 


ne 


{The Mark of Technical Excellence in Synthetic Rubber 
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THEY REQUIRE ABOUT '4 OF THE H.P. NEEDED FOR FRAMES 


That's partly because they have ball bearing spindles and roller bearings 
at other important points 


12 OTHER IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES 


The J & B Mule produces a true woolen yarn 
— superior in strength, elasticity, loftiness, 
roundness and uniformity of size and twist 
to that produced by frame spinning. 


It permits inspection of the thread. 


It will handle a much coarser roving than a 
frame, thereby increasing production at the 
card by 15 to 20%. 


It will successfully spin short staple roving 
which will not hold together on a frame. 


Spindle for spindle, it will produce as much 
as a frame, due to a practical operating 
speed and negligible breakage. 


THE J& B SPINDLE ASSEMBLY 


6 
7 


8 
9 


10 


I! 
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The cost of the yarn produced is at least 12 
that of yarn produced on a frame. 


Its initial cost is several times less than that 
of frames with equal production. 


Its cost of upkeep is exceptionally low. 


The J & B filling package does not require 
rewinding for an automatic loom. 


Changes for spinning different types of yarn 
on the J & B Mule are easily and quickly 
made. 


Mule bobbins cost less than frame bobbins. 


The J & B Mule requires less floor space per 
lb. of yarn produced than other methods of 
wool spinning. 


The spindle is mounted as a unit in a bolster attached 
to a metal collar board with the collar board bearing 


of “Durex” and the lower bearing a ball bearing. It automatically adjusts itself to eccentric loads, 
preventing vibration. Elimination of the step rail means that the spindle bearings are permanently 
aligned ard sticking is eliminated. Speed variations between spindles are surprisingly small. 
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THERE’S A J&B MULE FOR YOUR 
PRODUCTION REQUIREMENTS 


The J & B Line of wool spinning mules may be conveni- 
ently divided into the following classifications: 


SMALL PACKAGE MULES — for spinning filling yarn 
only, taking bobbins from 8” to 10%” long. 


INTERMEDIATE PACKAGE MULES — for spinning 
filling yarn or warp yarn, taking bobbins from 9” to 1012” 
long, or tubes from 9” to 1142” long. 


GIANT PACKAGE MULES — for spinning warp yarn 
only (except when the yarn can be rewound for filling), 
taking a 132” bobbin or a 14” tube. 


One or more of these models will meet your wool spinning 
requirements. The Giant Package Mule will increase pro- 
duction by at least 334%, while the other models will 
increase production up to 20%, as compared with old 
style mules. All three models are equipped with the 
specially designed J & B spindle assembly. 


Tell us your wool spinning requirements and let us make 
recommendations. 


J & B Giant Package Mules effected these savings for the 
above mill even on an intermittent schedule: Ends on tape 
condensers increased from 84 to 96 — a gain of nearly 15% 
in production; mule operatives reduced from 29 to 23 with- 
out loss in production — a gain per man hour of 26%; saving 
in spinning labor cost after raising hourly rate better than 
10% — 11% 9%; operatives on warp winders reduced from 
14 at 40 hours per week to 5 at 40 hours per week — a 64% 
saving; reduction in cost of winding filling — 10%. 
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WE ARE MAKERS OF 
THE CONTINENTAL 
AND ENGLISH SYS- 
TEMS OF COMBING, 
DRAWING, SPINNING 
& TWISTING 


THIS UNIQUE POSITION 
Means WE CAN OF- 
FER YOU OUR SERY- 
ICES NO MATTER 
WHICH SYSTEM YOU 
ARE INTERESTED IN. 


WORSTED MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


KEIGHLEY (Yorkshire) ENGLAND 


Agents: Atkinson, Haserick & Co., 211 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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sd Py ADVANTAGES 
_ 1. Increases flexibility at splice. 


2. Can be operated over smaller pulleys. 


3. Can be operated at higher speeds and 
heavier loads. 


4. Prolongs splice life 3 to 10 times. 
5. Reduces belt and maintenance costs. 


an important MANHATTAN development 
: that steps up belt life and performance 


A belt made endless in the conventional manner has 
all flexing strain concentrated in a line at the ends 
of top and bottom plies. This concentration of 
strain soon ruptures the bond between the ends of 


the outer plies and the rest of the belt and unneces- 





All warp threads in outer plies are cut by suitably spaced perfora- sarily shortens service life. 


tions filled with “‘live’’ FLEXLASTICS, which are then vulcanized to 


become “‘elastic rivets." These stretch and relax progressively (see illus- MANHATTAN’S EXTENSIBLE-TIP—an exclu- 
tration) as they pass over the arc of contact, providing stress relief for PAN i i - wee — 
every warp thread, permitting use of smaller pulleys on short-center sive, patented Strength Member development. ‘ 


drives and higher speeds, 


provides multiple stress relief, uniformly dis- 
tributed over an area of the belt where the duck 
ends. In addition, the end is welded to the ad- 
jacent ply by “elastic rivets” made from special 


FLEXLASTICS. 


It is this extended area of stress relief that makes 





the Extensible-Tip last as long as the belt, lets you 


Above: Ordinary type of splice which failed when ply end gave way. run the belt at higher speeds, over smaller pulleys, 
Below: A splice with EXTENSIBLE-TIP, still unbroken after running 10 
times as long under identical conditions. This increased life is due to 
extended-area stress relief. from three to ten times over ordinary methods of 


on short-center drives, and increases its service life 


making the same belt endless. 


You protect the continuity of your production 
when you ue MANHATTAN Endless Belts, all of 
which are made with the extended-area stress re- 
lief provided by the MANHATTAN EXTEN- 
SIBLE-TIP. 





The term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive MANHATTAN 
trade mark. Only MANHATTAN can make FLEXLASTICS. 


Condor Belts are now made in the dark, war-time color. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
94 EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND FACTORIES PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 





HE Textile Chemicals produced by Emery’s 

Twitchell division are under close and constant 
laboratory control through all steps. The resulting 
uniformity of quality makes them stand-bys in many 
leading cotton, woolen, and rayon mills. 


These products have been developed concurrently 
with modern textile manufacturing methods. The 
object of our research has been to meet the exacting 
demands of high speed production, and to provide 
products with such plus properties as stability, non- 
gumming, and resistance to corrosion. 


Among the well-known and time-tested Twitchell 
Products are Wool and Worsted Oils 179N and MC, 
3X and 304 for Sanforized finishing, and 681 and 
687 for processing all types of man made yarns. 

Tell us your requirements— both regular and 
special. Our supplying you with sample oils for 


your purpose will not obligate you in any way. So 
8 mas write today. 


EMERY INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


4300 CAREW TOWER «- CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Branch Offices: New York 7, N. Y. .. . Philadelphia 8, Pa. . . . Lowell, Mass. 


PLASTICIZERS...STEARIC, OLEIC, ANIMAL, VEGETABLE AND FISH OIL FATTY ACIDS... TWITCHELL PRODUCTS 
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ant advantages 
is installation of 


SAVES TIME Disconnect Switch and Magnetic Starter are 
housed in one enclosure—thus saving mounting and wiring time. 


CONSERVES SPACE Square D Combination Starters require sub- 
stantially less space than individually mounted switches and starters. 


INCREASES SAFETY The cover of the enclosure is interlocked 
with the operating handle of the disconnect. Thus, the cover can- 
not be opened on a “‘live”’ starter. 


W rite for Bulletin 8538 which gives details and illustrations of complete line. 
Address Industrial Controller Division, Square D Company, 
4041 North Richards Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 


DETROIT MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES 





Mr. Henry Hawksley 
is spread too thin 
these days... 


Nh 


~ 


i \ Ape 


T know Henry. He's the supervisor 
you can always depend on to get to the bottom 
of spinning and twisting troubles. He has a 
genius for keeping overworked equipment oper- 
ating smoothly, and for making able hands out 
of green help. Time was when there were sev- 
eral “Henrys” in every up-and-coming mill - 
but, alas, not today! Those that are left have to 
be spread very thin — too thin. 


But there is help for Henry - from a man on 
*THE VICTOR SERVICE ENGINEER is working with the “Henrys” in e 2 


hundreds of war-busy mills — saving their time by taking over 
the task of traveler trouble-shooting. And the time saved is 


our payroll who works for you .* 


gained in every subsequent process, changing delivery com- 
plaints to compliments. 


MORE THAN EVER BEFORE, you need this resourceful cooperation 
—the friendly, result-getting Victor service that has made 
Victor travelers standard for over 8,000,000 spindles of spin- 
ning and twisting. 


NEW FIBERS, NEW BLENDS that add to “Henry's” headaches are 
not usually new to the Victor Service Engineer. You'll find 
him ready to share his important information on any fiber... 
write, wire, or phone the nearest Victor office... for prompt 


service. 


Victor Ring Traveler Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. — 20 Mathewson St. — Tel. Dexter 0737 
GASTONIA, N. C.—173 W. Franklin Ave.—Tel. 247 
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But when S-C-T Combed Cotton Yarns 
return from the wars, you can count upon their 
uniformity and free-running smoothness to help 
you turn out more marketable merchandise 
faster... garments of greater beauty, comfort 
and wear. 


STANDARD’s absolute control of S-C-T Yarns 
from cotton boll to finished cone safeguards 
their quality characteristics as well as your 
quality production.  » 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York 16, N.Y., 185 Madison Ave. Chicago 54, Ill., 940 Merchandise Mart 
Greensboro, N. C., Guilford Building Reading, Pa., Reading 6262 
Utica, N. Y., P. O. Box 105 


Standard Durene - Selo » Preemo +» Combed Saks - Threads - Combed Peelers 


Speed Victory 
and Peace... 
Buy Extra War Bonds 





QUICK QUIZ: 


Are you asking yourself these questions? 


Can I obtain uniform thickness How can I keep fibre ends 
of lap from the "finisher tight during slubbing and 
picker"? roving? 


What's the best way to How can I best reach the high 
eliminate the static temperatures and humidities 
electricity that affects required for twist setting? 


9 
thread or yarn’ How can I be sure of getting 


Can I avoid the brittle condition the maximum use of looms, 
that causes fly and breakage? possible only with strong yarn? 


HASY ANSWER: 


TEXTILE MILLS have been solving 
important problems with Carrier Air 
Conditioning since 1906. As a 
pioneer in this field, Carrier has 
the highly specialized experience, 
the wide background of accomplish-— 
ment, so necessary for the most 
successful handling of present 
requirements and anticipated post— 
war needs. Consult your Carrier 


’ AIR CONDITIONING ¢ REFRIGERATION 
representative. 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. NDUSTRIAL HEATING 
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Cotton Shirtings — one of many types of fabrics for which we dye yarns. 


tail... Guality 


Order any standard Franklin Process color from Provi- 
dence to-day and from Philadelphia, Greenville or 
Chattanooga a year later; its shade and its fastness 
will be exactly the same. That’s because all Franklin 
Process plants use identical formulas and dye by the 
same method, — the famous Franklin Process. 


Hence time, geography, more than one source of supply, 
or a change from one plant to another, is no obstacle to 
color uniformity. 


Franklin Process offers not only unequalled yarn dyeing 
capacity, but also unrivalled versatility of equipment, 


from 1 to 2500 Ibs. in a single batch. 


No matter which Franklin Process plant takes your 


order, that plant will fill it which can serve you best. 


ASCE 


LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


New York Representative, 40 Worth St.; Chicago Representative, 100 W. Monroe St. 


PROVIDENCE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Put it on your PREFERRED LIST for After the War! 


ONE OF THESE MACHINES will replace two 
or three conventional speed frames. It is 
sturdy and of modern design. Mechanical 
features include the following 
Exceptionally strong differential gearing 
draft changes quickly made...sim- 
plified builder, easily adjustable. 
articulated quiet chain bobbin shaft 
drive...superior finish, including pol 
ished non-rusting metallic clearer covers 
single or double sliver lifting rolls 
angle iron creels 
The frame was specially designed to 
accommodate our High-Draft Roving Sys 
tem, 4 or 5 roll, with Patented Scroll 
Condenser. This system will produce 3.00 
to 6.00 hank roving from 50 to 60 grain 
sliver in ONE OPERATION. It is draft- 
ing cotton up to 30 on speeders and up to 
16 on intermediates. With mixtures, such 


as rayon and cotton or rayon and woo! 


Diagroms showing.drofts obtainable with 4 Roll 


and 5 Roll High-Draft Roving Systems 


mE med ae ede, | 
Tas Tas 


some installations are drafting as high as 
48 in one operation. 

Our Bakelite Patented Scroll Condenser 
has greatly simplified high drafting of 
sliver. It eliminates static and prevents 
the flaring and spreading of the fibres by 
condensing them into a compact sliver 
without disturbing parallelization, and 
gives just enough false twist to allow bet- 


ter control in the drafting zone. 


4 Roll High-Draft Roving System with 
Patented Scroll Condenser 


The H & B High-Draft Roving Frame 
not only greatly reduces the investment 
required in the card room, but also fre- 
quently increases production as compared 
with the equipment it replaces and invari- 
ably reduces manufacturing cost. This 
reduction has been as much as 6/10 of one 
cent. per lb. of yarn. 

Put this frame on your preferred list for 
after the war and let us know about your 
plans NOW, so you won't have to wait too 
long for delivery after we are permitted to 


accept orders for textile machinery. 


* 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Boston Office, 161 Devonshire Street; Charlotte 
Office, 1201-3 Johnston Bldg., Atlanta Office, 815 
Citizens & Southern National Bank Bldg.; Export 
Dept., United States Machinery Co., 115 Broad 
Street, New York, U.S.A. 


§ Roll High-Draft Roving System with 
Patented Scroll Condenser 
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Producifig Stainless Steels exclusively, Eastern 
Stainless offers you an extensive range of 
desirable sheet mill finishes—three of which 
are illustrated here. 
The full range extends from a superbly 
polished and highly reflective Eastern Stain- 
less No. 7 Finish— polished one or both sides 
as specified—to various ground or cold rolled 
surface conditions and finally to the dull but J a wen’ ae 
dense pickled Eastern Stainless No. 1 Finish. . ra — a 
Such variety is certain to meet any specific 
requirements, including exceptional corrosion 
resistance, ease of cleaning, architectural beauty 
and highest performance in fabrication. 
Eastern Stainless possesses unusually desir- 
able combinations of cold forming and draw- 
ing properties, strength, ductility and weld- 
ability in addition to these surface finishes. 
Available in twelve standard and additional 
grades as required, Eastern Stainless now is 
specified for an extensive number of applica- 
tions in widely diversified industries. 
Eastern Stainless Technical Staff will gladly 
assist with your problems. 
Feel free to ask Eastern for 
the answer whenever Stain- 
less is the question. 


E A S T E R N No. 2B Finish— 


Is mildly reflective, dense, bright and lustrous. 


STAINLESS mm 


STEEL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


CHICAGO * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES * NEWARK * PHILADELPHIA 


No. 4 Finish—Highly reflective, possesses a silvery appearance. 


IR 


FREE...NEW 96-PAGE CATALOG 


Here’s a valuable addition to your reference files — 
. an office-handy encyclopedia giving 
authentic information on modern 
applications of Stainless Steels in 
many great industries including 
your own. Contains much technical 
data compiled by Eastern Stainless 
specialists. Write for your free i 
copy of the 1945 Eastern Stainless “= 


Catalog today. JML Co B-DI No. ! Finish—A pickled surface, not reflective but bright, dense. 
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ror G. L. Full-Fashioneds— 


LAUREL EMULSIONS, 
OILS AND FINISHES FOR 
RAYON AND COTTON 


> 
It’s a new era for cotton and rayon full-fashioneds 
...they’re in the Army now. It’s a new era, too, 
with new problems for finishers, but Laurel Oils and 
Finishes can simplify their full-fashioned process- 
ing. Available for immediate delivery. 


Laurel Emulsions give more even cotton 
yarns, clearer stitch and proper regain. 
Laurel Rayon Oils and Finishes help control 
rayon twist and stretch, prolong the life of 
the fibers. 

Laurel Hosiery Finishes produce the smooth 
finish that is the pride of the American 
woman whether on parade or promenade. 


Send for trial order and formula today. 


SOAPS « OILS FINISHES 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


WM. H. BERTOLET'S SONS a0 1: eka kak 
TIOGA, THOMPSON & ALMOND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AREH ISES- PATER ON, N - CHATTANOOGA, TENN,, CHARLOTTE, N C 
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Federal lelephone and Radio Corporation 


Neg. U.S, Pat. Office INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Newark 1, N. J. 
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Ori — Cheney Brothers Mill 


Ore 


wae 
For Five Generations a Part 
of the American Scene 


Skyline view today 


Main office today 


The History of an 


American Tradition in Textile Products 


Ever since our country was young, ture began; the end of the century saw 
Cheney Brothers have produced dis- — the development of jacquard woven 
tinguished textile products for Amer- _ fabrics in the Cheney plant. 
ica’s homes and wardrobes. And now — in 1945 — this constant 
In fact, the first really successful silk planning and research still goes on. 
thread manufacturing in the United Cheney Brothers’ long experience en- 
States was done by Cheney Brothers — ables them to make new fabrics from 
in 1838. And that was the start of a — new materials—to actually engineer a 
truly American tradition in fine textile —_ fabric for a specific end use. 
production. Many of these new Cheney fabrics 
In 1852, Cheney Brothers began to — will be available soon after Victory. 
produce machine-twist yarn; and in Indeed, many are the direct result of 
1861 they were manufacturing ribbon — our technical wartime research. And 
on a large scale. when they do appear, American con- 
In 1866 the mills were weaving — sumers will find them the best possible 
broad silk —yarn-dyed grosgrains fabrics for every purpose. 
which established Cheney Brothers’ Meanwhile, all Americans prepare 
reputation for woven goods. for the peacetime tomorrow by invest- 
In 1880 velvet and plush manufac- ing in War Bonds today. 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 


Quality manufacturers since 1838 
350 FirTH AVENUE, NEw York 1,N. Y. 


> 4 
( ash ES Y Velvets—Pile Fabrics —Cravats—Upholstery and Decorative Fabrics 


Yarns for Industry — Men’s Wear Fabrics — Machine Thread — Industrial Fabrics 


| H R ' iy I Sales Offices 


BOSTON ® PHILADELPHIA ® CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES 


MILLS AT MANCHESTER, CONN. 


DMM 


ALSO AT MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, A SUBSIDIARY...PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY 
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THIS BOOK 


SHOWS WHERE 
AND HOW 

TO SAVE 

WITH SARCO 


The Sarco Hook-Up book, now in its 
third edition, gives calculation data, 
recommendations, hook-ups for heating, 
cooling and process operations, and a 
brief description of all Sarco products. 


Sead for yours today 
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Corrosive acids, heat, moisture, dirt, 
overloads and the human element can 
all give knockout drops to even the 
best designed motors— motors de- 
signed by experts to do a specific job 
motors built to operate economi- 
cally, give maintenance-free service. 
Without such motors, the war pro- 
duction of American industry would 
not have been possible. Yet, records 
show motor failure still imposes heavy 
time and dollar loss on nearly every 
concern in every industry. 
Fiberglas* Electrical Insulation Ma- 
terials have proved their ability to 
protect motors from the conditions 
which cause a majority of failures. 
They provide that “extra”. protection 
which assures a decrease in down time 


and consequent production losses. 


Fiberglas Insulation cuts 


rewind shutdowns 


The experience of a Michigan manu- 
facturer is typical of benefits ob- 
tained from Fiberglas Insulation: 
Main power boiler blower fans are 
located on top of the boilers, operat- 
ing at high ambient temperature, with 


42 


cooling air for the motors carrying 
considerable acid and chemical fumes. 
The average periods between rewinds 
was from six months to one year. 
Then a Fiberglas-insulated motor 
was installed. Except for one short peri- 
od, it has operated continuously since 
February, 1938. After four years of 
service. the motor was tested. Megger 
readings were high, 
indicating the ex- 
cellent condition of 
the insulation. The &. 
motor was blown 
out with steam and 
reinstalled. 
And -remember, 
the only added cost 


atid tae 


in rewinding with Fiberglas is the slight 
difference in insulating materials. 
Fiberglas Electrical Insulation Ma- 
terials, in plain and treated forms, are 
available now. For complete informa- 
tion, consult your distributor or write 
us for new catalog. Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, 1864 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, 
Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 
*% *% * 


BE SURE TO SEE THE FIBERGLAS 
ELECTRICAL INSULATION MATERIALS EXHIBIT 


THE NEXT SHOWINGS ARE: Netherlands Plazo, 
Cincinnati, March 13-15; Henry Grady Hotel, 
Atlanta, March 20-21; Tutwiler Hotel, Birming- 
ham, March 27-28; Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
April 3-4-5-6; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, 
April 17-18. Locations of showings in Dallas, 
April 24-25, Houston, May 1-2, and appecr- 
ances in other cities will be announced later. 


ASK FOR FIBERGLAS—IN YOUR NEXT NEW MOTOR—AND ON YOUR NEXT REWIND 


FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ELECTRICAL 
INSULATION 
MATERIALS 





THERE’S A COMPLETE LINE OF FIBERGLAS ELECTRICAL INSULATIONS 


YARNS * TAPE * CORD * SLEEVING * 


CLOTH AND OTHER FORMS. Also available in: 


Magnet wire, Lead wire, Special wires, Varnished cloth and tape; Mica combinations: Laminates, 
Saturated sleeving, Varnished tubing, Pressure sensitive tapes, Special products. 
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GRF—the adaptable 


|e ae 


(CONDULETS are made only by CROUSE-HINDS) 









Type GRF Condulet for Surface 
Mounting. With Mounting Feet. 


Type GRF Condulet for Flush Mounting. With 
Slotted Holes for Nailing to Concrete Forms. 
























Adaptable — many uses. Takes blank or hub covers; 

terminal blocks; many Condulet accessories; standard 
4" outlet box covers and wiring devices. Can be used 
asa 

Junction Condulet 

Plug receptacle Condulet 

Lighting fixture Condulet 

Fixture hanger Condulet 


. are 
rma- 
write 





ning 


holas Flexible Cushion Plug Receptacle 


, e . . . Fi t H 
a“ Convertible. At any time after installation Type GRF Sra anee 
Ont. Condulets can be quickly converted to other uses, as 
all attachments are interchangeable. 

HBT B® Cast Feraloy Strong and durable. Wide gasket surface 

an for tight and weatherproof assemblies. tia 

otel, yy 
‘lov, | Bosses for drilling and tapping on sides and back. J AR salle 
E A Will be furnished blank or factory tapped with tapered (ae Sete 
opal threads in any arrangement for 2, %, or l-inch conduit. f Through Electrical 
later. Wholesalers 

2 Styles. For flush or surface mounting. as 

Wit) B 3 Depths. 1%, 2%, or 3 inches inside. <> 





Ceiling Type Vaportight 


Listed in Condulet Catalog No. 2500, Section 15, Page 31. 
Lighting Fixture 





CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE 1, N. Y., U.S.A. 


- ces: Birmingham Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Houston Indianapolis Kansas City Los Angeles Milwaukee Minneapolis 
ew York Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle. St. Louis Washington. Resident Product Engineers: Albany Atlanta Charlotte New Orleans 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Main Office and Plant: TORONTO, ONT. 
FLOODLIGHTS 


‘CONDULETS - TRAFFIC SIGNALS * AIRPORT LIGHTING - 
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Slasher drives, which automatically main- 
tain yarn tension within extremely close 
limits, are now offered by G.E. Key to the 
success of the drive is an electronic control 
which continuously compensates for the 
changing diameter of the roll. 


Range drives incorporating the advan- 
tages of automatic tension control are 
available from G.E. in a variety of types. 
They can be furnished to maintain any 
prescribed tension from zero up, or to pro- 
vide a definite stretch. 





Batcher drives built by G.E. have, over a 
period of years, proved their ability to 
provide the uniform pull that prevents 
crushing of inner layers of the roll, distor- 
tion of weave, wrinkles, and hard spots. 
Drives can be so built that tension will taper 
off at the end of the run. 





Duo-dye-jig drives are now available to 


keep the cloth under uniform tension, thus 
essuring vuniferm peresity and uniform 
dyeing. The G-E geer-moters on the twe 
rolls are duplicate weund-+oter meters 
designed te apply terque prepertional te 
the rell diameter while winding, end te 
give uniform braking tension during un 


Yarn winder drives thot can hold as little 
os 5 groms of tension with an accuracy of 


') gram ere now in operation. Applied 


te the cone winding of rayon, these G-E 
drives hold up te 30 grams tension on yarn 
travelling at 3000 inches per minute 
Mere wniferm cones are obtained, and den- 
ger of abrasion is eliminated. 


Warper drives thet automatically keep 
yarn tension within very narrow limits ore 
another now development by G.E. A Thy: 
mo-trol drive rotates the beam, continu 
ously regulating its speed to maintain com 
stant yearn speed. Yarn speeds are limited 
only by the cherecteristics of the yern 
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The day may be a lot nearer than you suppose when you 
can eliminate, in a whole series of textile-mill processes, 
the need to depend on “‘feel’’ to measure and control tension 


Already, G.E. has developed practical systems of auto- 
matic tension control for slashers, range drives, batchers, 
dye-jigs, and many other types of equipment. Several of 
these systems have been put into operation-in textile mills. 
In every application they have proved their ready “work- 
ability” in regular, rough-and-tumble textile-mill service. 


Electrical Measurement vs. Human Judgment 


Electrical measurement of tension is far more precise 
and consistent than the most experienced human's sense of 
touch. Moreover, it can be translated automatically into a 
continuous, accurate control of motor speed, torque, or 
power, to maintain the exact tension desired. The tension 
selected as best for any given grade of yarn or cloth can 
be set by simply turning a dial, and can always be dupli- 
cated accurately. 


With the application of G-E automatic tension control, 
you will make subsequent operations easier and faster 


Buy all the BONDS you can—and keep all you buy 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


because you will be supplying a more uniform product. 
You will eliminate damage in preparatory processes, and 
in weaving or knitting and finishing. You will improve the 
quality of your end products. 


Simpler Equipment—Less Maintenance 


An important auxiliary benefit of automatic electrical 
tension control is the elimination of friction devices, gearing, 
and much other mechanical equipment. The electric devices 
employed require little attention and little specialized 
“maintenance know-how.” 


On the opposite page, we present a few applications of 
G-E automatic tension control. Subsequent advertisements 
will tell in detail how these and other G-E systems work. 
Also, G-E application engineers are at your service to show 
how these systems can be adapted to your specific equip- 
ment, or to work out new systems to solve your particular 
problems. General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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= For Five Generations a Part 


of the American Scene 


Skyline view today 


Main office today 


The History of an 


American Tradition in Textile Products 


Ever since our country was young, _ ture began; the end of the century saw 
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Cheney Brothers have produced dis- 
tinguished textile products for Amer- 
ica’s homes and wardrobes. 

In fact, the first really successful silk 
thread manufacturing in the United 
States was done by Cheney Brothers 
in 1838. And that was the start of a 
truly American tradition in fine textile 
production. 

In 1852, Cheney Brothers began to 
produce machine-twist yarn; and in 
1861 they were manufacturing ribbon 
on a large scale. 

In 1866 the mills were weaving 
broad silk — yarn-dyed grosgrains 
which established Cheney Brothers’ 
reputation for woven goods. 

In 1880 velvet and plush manufac- 


the development of jacquard woven 
fabrics in the Cheney pli.nt. 

And now — in 1945 — this constant 
planning and research still goes on. 
Cheney Brothers’ long experience en- 
ables them to make new fabrics from 
new materials —to actually engineer a 
fabric for a specific end use. 

Many of these new Cheney fabrics 
will be available soon after Victory. 
Indeed, many are the direct result of 
our technical wartime research. And 
when they do appear, American con- 
sumers will find them the best possible 
fabrics for every purpose. 

Meanwhile, all Americans prepare 
for the peacetime tomorrow by invest- 
ing in War Bonds today. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


Quality manufacturers since 1838 
350 FirrH AVENUE, NEW York 1,N. Y. 

Velvets—Pile Fabrics—Cravats—Upholstery and Decorative Fabrics 
Yarns for Industry — Men’s Wear Fabrics — Machine Thread — Industrial Fabrics 
Sales Offices 
BOSTON *® PHILADELPHIA © CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES 








MILLs AT MANCHESTER, CONN, 


ALSO AT MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, A SUBSIDIARY...PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY 
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THIS BOOK 
SHOWS WHERE 
AND HOW 
TO SAVE 
WITH SARCO 


The Sarco Hook-Up book, now in its 
third edition, gives calculation data, 
recommendations, hook-ups for heating, 
cooling and process operations, and a 
brief description of all Sarco products. 
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Slasher drives, which automatically main- 
tain yarn tension within extremely close 
limits, are now offered by G.E. Key to the 
success of the drive is an electronic control 
which continuously compensates for the 
changing diameter of the roll. 





Duo-dye-jig drives are now available to 
keep the cloth under uniform tension, thus 
assuring uniform porosity and uniform 
dyeing. The G-E gear-motors on the two 
rolls are duplicate wound-rotor motors 
designed to apply torque proportional to 
the roll diameter while winding, and to 
give uniform braking tension during un- 
winding. 


Range drives incorporating the advan- 
tages of automatic tension control are 
available from G.E. in a variety of types. 
They can be furnished to maintain any 
prescribed tension from zero up, or to pro- 
vide a definite stretch. 


Yarn winder drives that can hold as little 
as 5 grams of tension with an accuracy of 
+15 gram are now in operation. Applied 
to the cone winding of rayon, these G-E 
drives hold up to 30 grams tension on yarn 
travelling at 3000 inches per minute. 
More uniform cones are obtained, and dan- 
ger of abrasion is eliminated. 





Batcher drives built by G.E. have, over « 
period of years, proved their ability to 
provide the uniform pull that prevents 
crushing of inner layers of the roll, distor- 
tion of weave, wrinkles, and hard spots. 
Drives can be so built that tension will taper 
off at the end of the run. 


Warper drives that automatically keep 
yarn tension within very narrow limits are 
another new development by G.E. A Thy- 
mo-trol drive rotates the beam, continv- 
ously regulating its speed to maintain con 
stant yarn speed. Yarn speeds are limited 
only by the characteristics of the yarn. 
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The day may be a lot nearer than you suppose when you 
can eliminate, in a whole series of textile-mill processes, 
the need to depend on “feel” to measure and control tension 
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Already, G.E. has developed practical systems of auto- 
matic tension control for slashers, range drives, batchers, 
dye-jigs, and many other types of equipment. Several of 
these systems have been put into operation-in textile mills. 
In every application they have proved their ready “work- 
ability” in regular, rough-and-tumble textile-mill service. 


Electrical Measurement vs. Human Judgment 


Electrical measurement of tension is far more precise 
and consistent than the most experienced human's sense of 
touch. Moreover, it can be translated automatically into a 
continuous, accurate control of motor speed, torque, or 
power, to maintain the exact tension desired. The tension 
selected as best for any given grade of yarn or cloth can 
be set by simply turning a dial, and can always be dupli- 
cated accurately. 


With the application of G-E automatic tension control, 
you will make subsequent operations easier and faster 


Buy all the BONDS you can—and keep all you buy 


| GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


661-21-8623 
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because you will be supplying a more uniform product. 
You will eliminate damage in preparatory processes, and 
in weaving or knitting and finishing. You will improve the 
quality of your end products. 


Simpler Equipment—Less Maintenance 


An important auxiliary benefit of automatic electrical 
tension control is the elimination of friction devices, gearing, 
and much other mechanical equipment. The electric devices 
employed require little attention and little specialized 
“maintenance know-how.” 


On the opposite page, we present a few applications of 
G-E automatic tension control. Subsequent advertisements 
will tell in detail how these and other G-E systems work. 
Also, G-E application engineers are at your service to show 
how these systems can be adapted to your specific equip- 
ment, or to work out new systems to solve your particular 
problems. General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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From Plant to Equipment to Pipe 


Whatever you need in lead— Go National. 

Do you need lead sheet, pipe, coils, valves, flanges, traps, 
bends? Go National for Lead. 

Do you need chemical, antimonial, tellurium, or tellurium- 
antimonial Jead? For example, do you need Tellurium 
.ead’s corrosion resistance at elevated temperatures and 
its ability to withstand vibratory stress? Go National 
for Lead. 

Do you need lead-lined or lead-covered acid valves, 
pipe, coils, or special lead-lined apparatus fabri- 
cated to specification? Go National for Lead. 

Or do you require a complete sulfuric acid 
recovery plant, with everything supplied, from 
the plan right down to the last detail of con- 
struction? Go National for Lead. 

Most important of all, do you need the 
years of experience which National Lead 
has accumulated from thousands of 
lead installations in every field han- 
dling corrosive solutions and gases? 
Go National for Lead. 


a 


This precipitator for the 
abatement of industrial 
fumes near residential areas 

was installed by Derkiss Lead 
Burning Contractors, Linden, 
N.J.Chemical lead sheets, burned 
together and supported on skele- 
ton steel frames, form the tanks. 
Total lead used, 41,000 pounds. 


e. i H : 

Even complete acid-recovery plants are designed and 

built by National Lead. These feature the patented 
Simonson-Mantius Process with its advantages of low tem- 
perature and high yield. 


& Where high steam pressure, vacuum, vi- 
bration, shock and rapid temperature 
change are encountered, as in evaporators, 
autoclaves, pressure stills, heating and 
cooling coils and agitators—look into ow 
homogenous lead-lined or lead-covered 
equipment, 


< 


When high pressures plus corrosion must 
be licked, investigate National Lead’s 
lead-lined pipe and fittings. Made of steel 
or iron, the pipe is lined with seamless 
chemical lead tube, bonded by our special 
“Tubond” process, 


National Lead Company 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Offices and Plants in Prin ipal Cities and Canad 
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when they move on Bassick Casters 


tS You'll save time in handling and give your materials 
and equipment the kinder treatment that protects 
against damage and wear and lengthens life. 

and The caster shown is Bassick's Series ‘'38'’ — one of a 

ae series of steel stationary casters that have shock- 
absorbing resiliency and extra strength to withstand 
severe usage. Yet — rugged as it is — it’s light and 
economical. 

Note particularly the heavy-gauge steel horns, 

scientifically shaped to prevent bending or buckling. 
All Bassick steel casters are furnished standard with 
seamless steel spanner bushings for extra strength. 

Thread guards which prevent clogging of wheels by 

fibres, lint or thread are important. Be sure to specify 
thread guards on all casters you buy. 

Bassick offers the world’s most complete line of 
bes casters and a degree of quality in materials and con- 
ture struction that is unsurpassed. Let Bassick Casters 
on keep your materials rolling. 
ose THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

Division of Stewart-Warner, Corporation. Canadian 
Division: Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corporation, Ltd., 
Belleville, Ont. 
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STOP! Juggle carbons, align sheets, 
insert the forms. 


GO! Type the records. 


And then stop and begin the same 
time-wasting process again. It’s just 
such stop-and-go record writing that 
puts the kinks in modern business 
procedure . . . repetitive operations 
that put a slow-up on work all along 
the line. 


Keep the typist’s fingers at the keyboard where they 
belong . . . with Uarco continuous-strip forms. These 
forms, already interleaved with carbon, automatically 
feed the typewriter . . . eliminate carbon fuss and bother, 
aligning trouble and wasteful inserting motions. Uarco 
continuous-strip record forms put an end to the “stop” 
in record writing. 

Uarco continuous-strip forms are scientifically de- 
signed to speed the flow of work by giving up-to-the- 
minute data on every business transaction. They lessen 
the possibility of error, eliminate duplication of effort 
and improve departmental co-ordination throughout the 
organization. 

It will cost you nothing to have a Uarco representative 
call and work with you . . . help you co-ordinate your 
work with more efficient records. Call a Uarco business 
representative today ... or write for further details. 


UNITED AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland e Offices in All Principal Cities 


HANDWRITTEN ¢ TYPEWRITTEN © BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 


BETTER BUSINESS FORMS 


Sues Ss 
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WATER REPELLENT 









PARAMUL 115 IS NOW 
AVAILABLE FOR GENERAL 
TEXTILE PROCESSING USE! 
Order filled promptly. Write now for samples 
and full details on this war-proven Cyanamid 


development thot offers a plus “in use” sales 
value to textile ond hosiery lines. 








(A Unit 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
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Cyanamid’s PARAMUL* 115 is one of the many 
“war-proven” chemicals with definite civilian goods 
advantages that offers opportunities for progress 
which can be turned to profitable account when ap- 


plication to normal production is permitted. 


Cyanamid’s PARAMUL 115 is now being used with 
highly satisfactory results on fabrics for outer wear 
as well as on fabrics for’ equipment purposes. It 
impregnates the fibers with wax without any stiffening 
effects. PARAMUL is easy and economical to apply 
and is stable over a wide range of temperatures from 
freezing cold to tropical heat. It may be stored safely 
over long periods of time. The services of our tech- 
nical staff and research laboratories are at your dis- 
posal to achieve the best results in imparting water 
repellency and stain resistance to your fabrics with 


PARAMUL. 


When Performance Counts...Call on Cyanamid 


*Trade-Mark 
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WHATS 
YOUR 
PROBLEM ? 


é ei 


Want to cook size without overflowing or over- 

boiling? Put in Taylor Fulscope Time Schedule 
Controllers. Once you have the ideal cooking sched- 
ule, you can reproduce it every time, with automatic 
control of time and temperature. All the operator 
has to do is load the kettle and push the button. 


Want the last word in automatic control of yarn 

dyeing? This picture shows the latest Taylor setup 
contrasted with previous installation. One cam 
handles all schedules. Agitator motor always starts 
in reverse direction so hanks of yarn are unkinked 
immediately. 
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7 Want to stop worrying about temperature of 

raw stock in Franklin Process machines? Control 
it automatically with Taylor Fulscope Recording 
Temperature Controllers. We installed. these years 
ago for a famous New England mill, and they’re still 
going strong. 


Want to save labor for more important jobs than 

watching temperatures on piece dye machines? 
Let Taylor Fulscope Time Schedule Controllers do 
it automatically. You'll find temperatures controlled 
to a degree not previously thought possible, and 
timing equally’ precise. 


ACCURACY FIRST 


ee 


5 Whatever your problem—the tougher the better 

—we’d like the chance to work out a Taylor 
Automatic Control system for you. Send for your 
Taylor Field Engineer or write Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 
Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 
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Working under existing condi- 
tions, formulas were revised which 
effected immediate savings in time 
and a reduction in bleaching costs. 
At the same time plans were for- 
mulated to simplify the operating 
procedure. Later on when this 
company was ready to undertake 
the major changes proposed by 
Becco Engineers, necessary to sim- 
plify production, a straight-line 
production system was set up. This 
enabled them to be one of the first 
mills in the country to take full ad- 
vantage of the newest development 
—steam bleaching. And now, their 
bleaching costs have been reduced 
very substantially. 


Such results, following Becco pro- 
fessional engineering and chemical 
services, can also be effected in your 
bleaching operations. Becco engi- 
neers and chemists have had many 
years of specialized bleaching and 
processing experience. Why not 
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your plant and have -him advise as 
to the most efficient and economical 


VL. 


“Nothing Moves but the Cloth” 


have one of them make a survey of 


method of bleaching, regardless of 
the amount of poundage you bleach. 
Write today to: 
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Boch kettle in this modern dye-room is equipped with 
a Foxboro Elapsed-Time Controller that makes opera- 
tion truly automatic! 

All the operator needs to do is adjust two knobs for 
desired temperature and dyeing time. The controller 
does the rest . .. insures uniform dyeing; frees the oper- 


ator for other duties; saves steam and dye additions: 


cuts re-dyes and rejects. 


Foxboro Elapsed-Time Controllers are the simplest 


FOXBORO 


REG. VU. S, PAT. OFF. 


HERE’S DYEING CONTROL 
aii , THAT'S AUTOMATIC A WAYS! 5. 


Accurately times the dye period. 









; 
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Maintains correct temperature without hand 
manipulation of valves. 


Automatically shuts off steam and signals the 
operator. 





instruments of their kind. All three control functions 
are built into one compact case... with but a single 
motor to drive elapsed-time control and recording chart! 

The same advantages these instruments bring to 
hosiery and piece dyers are also available for pack- 
age, skein and rotary dyeing. Write for detailed infor- 
mation, mentioning rate of rise control if needed. The 
Foxbero Company, 84.Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., 


U.S. A. Also-Montreal, Canada. 


DYE VAT CONTROL 
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From bale to bolt General's 


“Quality” Dyestuffs and 


Auxiliaries are important 
links in the long chain of tex- 
tile processing that assure 


Better Fabrics at Lower Costs. 
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L. FE. Dommerich 
& Company 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Telephone AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
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H & D package laboratory operates “behind the scenes.” A typical product, 
















never before packaged in corrugated, enters the laboratory. How 

H & D Package Engineers proceed with the design, development and 

testing of an engineered corrugated shipping box is photographically recorded, 
scene by scene. If you’re interested in packaging, you'll want to see this 


detailed backstage presentation of the H & D package laboratory at work. 
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TAKE A LOOK AT PACKAGING | 
IN ACTION : 


© Look at packaging from “behind the 
scenes.” Go along with a Package Engi- 
neer while he designs an engineered 
rong shipping box. To get a better under- 
Ny ; standing of the science of package engi- 
{ neering, send for your copy of H & D’s 
i book, “Behind the Scenes at the H & D 
Package Laboratory.” Write today. 
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Factories in BALTIMORE @® BOSTON ® BUFFALO @ CHICAGO © CLEVELAND ® DETROIT © GLOUCESTER, N. J. 
HOBOKEN @ KANSAS CITY @ LENOIR, N. C. © MONTREAL @© RICHMOND @© ST. LOUIS © SANDUSKY, OHIO © TORONTO 
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THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY, 4530 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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Any side is up . . . when it’s a Gardner-Denver Close-Coupled 


Centrifugal Pump. For this versatile pumping unit can be in- 


stalled anywhere . . . either horizontally or vertically ... on 


floor, wall or ceiling. 


Pump and motor are combined into a single efficient unit, 
ready for installation . . . a masterpiece of compact design. And 
regardless of position, they operate economically and effectively. 
For convenience of installation, discharge nozzles can be turned 


in any one of eight different positions. 


For complete information, write for descriptive bulletin. Gardner-Denver Company, 
Quincy, Illinois; Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Hazleton, Pa.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Washington, D. C.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Po.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OTHER 
PUMPING 
ADVANTAGES 


. Water passages and impeller blades 


are carefully proportioned for efficien! 
operation. 


. Vital parts cast in GarDurloy for greater 


strength. 


. Splash-proof, explosion-proof moto 


available if desired. 


. Capacities range from 30 to 1200 gal 


lons per minute. 
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IT 1S TIME TO CHANGE FROM BUYING 
EXTRACTORS BY SIZE TO BUYING BY 


CUBICAL CAPACITY 
VTE 


The remarkable New Zephyr HYDRAXTOR is guaranteed to 




















produce more work per hour, based on same degree of mois- 
ture, than any extractor now on the market—irrespective 


of size or price. 


HYDRAXTOR HIGHLIGHTS: 


Remarkable time and labor saver—field tests prove 50% to 75% time savings per 
extractor load; actual loading and unloading time only 30 seconds each; cycle of 
operation 8 loads per hour « No noise or vibration ¢ Absolute safety ¢ Easy 
to install and maintain ¢ Never needs balancing « No moving parts « Minimum 
horsepower required © Small standard motors ¢ Cannot tear or damage clothes 
e No hard dried extractor wrinkles ¢ Uniformly successful on all types of work. 


All ZEPHYR HYDRAXTORS will now be sold 
at SO MANY CUBIC FEET per hour or SO 
MANY LOADS per hour... 












UNLOAD Approx 
LOADS PER HOUR CAPACITY 


AAALAC BEN 


8 LOADS PER HOUR 


ZEPHYR 
DRAXTOR 























10 AMP. 5 AMP | 








' blades 120 CU. FT. 
efficient . . . OF CLOTHES 
PER HOUR 
TANDARD 
r greater 48” 
XTRACTOR 
“— 54.6 CU. FT 
OF CLOTHES 
200 gab PER HOUR 
CHANICAL 
LOADING 1OSAMP. 15 AMP 
ATRACTOR 
3.8 LOADS PER HOUR 81.99 CU. FT. 
OF CLOTHES 
PER HOUR 
ile The New Zephyr HYDRAXTOR Represents the First New Method in the Extracting Field for the Past 50 Years 
BUY PEACE TIME 
— fot eS So Ss : 
WAR - Ya > — 





LAUNDRY MACHINERY ey tats 
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FOUR WAYS YOU SAVE MONEY witt 


Many textile plants are air-conditioned, to insure continuous op- 
eration of finely adjusted machinery. In order to keep temperature 
and humidity at desired levels without excess cost, many plants 
are lighted with large panels of PC Glass Blocks. 


Replacing ordinary sash with PC Glass Blocks in this big carpet 
mill increases operating efficiency. Even under the extreme con- 
ditions encountered in dyehouses, where high, acid content atmos- 
pheres and excessive humidity result from washing, dyeing and 
bleaching, the glass block panels do not pit, check, rot or crack. 
Many an installation of PC Glass Blocks has paid for itself with the 
money saved on heating, lighting, machine repairs, spoilage, re- 
pairs, maintenance and cleaning costs. 


PC GLASS BLOCKS 


®@ Less lighting costs. For PC Glass Blocks admit 
a generous supply of diffused daylight, direct 
it over wider areas where it is needed most. 
Less artificial light is used. 


@ Less heating costs. For PC Glass Blocks have 
valuable insulating properties, reduce heat 
losses through lighting areas. 


© Less cleaning costs. For large panels of 
smooth-surfaced PC Glass Blocks can be 
cleaned quickly and easily by a man with a 
long-handled brush. 


Less replacement costs. For PC Glass Blocks 
are not easily broken. There is no sash to rot, 
crack, rust or need repainting. Repairs of any 
kind are rarely needed. 

In addition, PC Glass Blocks deaden dis- 
tracting sounds, lessen condensation, ex- 
clude dust and grit. Clean comfortable work- 
rooms protect the health of workers, enable 
precision machinery to operate continuously 
at top efficiency, reduce damage to goods in 
process. 

These are some of the reasons why PC 
Glass Blocks are in increasing demand for 
new construction and plant modernization. 
They come in a wide range of designs and 
sizes. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 
Room 726, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 
22, Pennsylvania. 


- Also makers of PC Foameglas + 


—— 


k 


‘GLASS BLO 
: 


Distributed by 


dnd by W. P. Fuller & Co. oni the . 


be satan ans 
PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
632 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


Bhd es 
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Powdered Materials 
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3 OTHER TYPES 
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FOR PROTECTION Against 

1 dis- 

ex: Atmospheres That Contain Acid and 
vork- 
nable Alkali Fumes — Abrasive Dusts 
ously 
dds in Use Century TEFC Motors 
y PC Form J . 
d for General Purpose Application Century Totally Enclosed Fan Cooled motors are designed 
ution. to operate continuously in abnormal atmospheres found in 
s and 


chemical and processing plants. 
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They provide protection against atmospheres containing 
acid and alkali fumes, oil or animal fats, coolant solu- 
tions, metallic, abrasive, and other destructive dusts, grit, 


~ 


and powders, 


Where atmospheres are charged with high concentra- 
tions of destructive fumes, Century TEFC motors can be 





provided with special insulations. ‘ 


Why not find out how Century TEFC motors cc n help you 
avoid production delays and help achieve contiiuous, eco- 
nomical performance? Call in a Century engineer. 


‘\ CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 
1806 Pine Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 





Century Explosion Proof 
Motor 
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SECRET 
WEAPON 


OVERCOMES 
HIDDEN COSTS 


WEIGHS - COUNTS - 


BATCHES - MEASURES - 
ee 


The improved KRON springless ball-bearing dial 
mechanism is industry’s secret weapon in the war 
against hidden costs in production weighing opera- 
tions. Designed to determine true weight quickly and 
accurately in a simple “load and look” procedure, 
it saves materials, conserves time and eliminates 
mistakes. 


Precision-engineered around this unique dial mech- 
anism, every KRON scale is reliable, fool-proof— 
assures unfailing accuracy and durability under all 
conditions of use. It provides the full capacity to 
weigh, count, measure and batch with an irreducible 
minimum of lost time and waste motion. 


If you have a materials handling problem in high- 


cost weighing, investigate the benefits of reliable, 
long-life KRON scales. Write to The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia Division, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa., for your copy of the new cata-. 
log of KRON scales made by Yale. 


..» FULL VISIBILITY ASSURED! 
Found only on KRON scales, the 


exclusive swivel dial head assures 
full dial chart visibility for accurate 
readings—eliminates point-of-view 
differences. Dial head can be rotated 
through a complete 360° are at will. 


KRON INDUSTRIAL SCALES 


At 


Z O} 
i. 
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MATERIALS HANDLING MACHINERY: TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND ELECTRIC 


FOR WEIGHING, COUNTING, BATCHING, MEASURING, TESTING 


Sy 
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HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC 
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ORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD ¢ ON MORE JOBS * FOR MORE GOOD REASONS 
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HOW FORD TRUCKS 
SAVE YOUR 
SERVICE DOLLARS 



























Check these owner-economies 
and advantages which 
Ford Truck Engineering provides: 






Engine easy to service gai Remov- 
able connecting rod bearings gai 
Alloy valve seat inserts that reduce 
grinding frequency gai Valve lifters 
that require no adjustment gai Dual 
water pumps, self-lubricating and 
packless gale Heavy-duty clutch and 
transmission, easy to remove gal 
Self-aligning drive shaft bearing 
ga Large hydraulic brakes, easily 
and positively adjusted gai Large 
spindles and spindle pins gal 
Heavy frontaxles gailije Large tapered 
wheel bearings gal Heavy-duty full- 
floating rear axles, permitting re- 
moval of axle shafts without jacking 
gai Straddle-mounted pinion gag 
TWO-SPEED AXLES AVAILABLE. 


eed 
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RD truck engineering has always 

had three main goals: better per- 
formance and endurance, lower cost 
and easy, thrifty servicing. 

Certainly, Ford Trucks perform 
well. That’s why there are more than 
a million Ford Truck owners! And the 
relatively low price of a Ford Truck 
commendsit toevery businessman who 
watches his dollars. As to servicing— 

Read, at the left, the plain evidence 
of how Ford engineering saves your 
time and your money. And bear in 
mind that Ford high-precision manu- 
facture, founded on accuracy stand- 
ards measured in millionths of an inch, 
provides a better truck to begin with, 
and makes installation of new parts 


quick and easy, keeping costs down. 

Today, truck servicing means more 
than ever before—and after the war 
the importance of Ford low mainte- 
nance costs will be still greater. 

Under U.S. Government allocation, 
present production of Ford Trucks is 
necessarily limited, as to types, quan- 
tities and equipment, for essentia! 
civilian needs. See your near-by Forc 
Truck dealer for friendly counsel in 
obtaining official certification of your 
requirements. 

J e * 
“THE FORD SHOW.” Brilliant singing stors, 
orchestra and chorus. Every Sunday, NBC net- 
work. 2:00 P.M., E.W.T.; 1:00 P.M., C.W.T.; 
12:00 M., M.W.T.; 11:00 A.M., P.W.T. 


FORD TRUCKS 


AND COMMERCIAL CARS 
TRUCK-ENGINEERED «+ TRUCK-BUILT + BY TRUCK MEN 


él 





§ M PLI ( Yin machine design 


Separable Inner Race Type Separable Outer Race Type 


Hyatt Hy-Load Bearings are made in separable types as well as 
in self-contained units. In the separable bearings the inner races 
are the separable units in one instance and the outer races in the 
other. Thus, the component parts of every separable Hyatt 
Hy-Load type bearing of a given size are fully interchangeable. 
Every race fits every roller assembly. 

Separable races may be assembled in one part of the shop and 
the rest of the bearing in another. When the sub-assemblies are 
brought together on the final assembly line the component bear- 
ing parts will fit correctly. No selection or matching required. 

Every Hyatt A-TS, R-TS, R-YS, BU-Z and BU-L type bearing 


has this feature-——and many others. Write for data. 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


MARRISON NEW JERSEY * CHICAGO ° DETROIT . PITTSBURGH . OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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PALLET ADHESIVE # 4 is applied 
by brush around the perimeter 
of the pallet. Then the first layer 
of cartons is placed in position. 





An L-shaped strip of adhesive is 


then applied to the top corners. 


of each carton — to lock the suc-- 
ceeding layers in place. 
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SPEEDS MULTIPLE-UNIT 







WAR DELIVERIES 


All war contractors—large or small— 
can now make palletized shipments 
whether or not they are equipped 
with special tools for steel strapping 
and mechanical handling equipment. 

A fast-setting, mold-proof, brush 
applied adhesive . .. National’s PAL- 
LET ADHESIVE #4... permits 
unit loading either inside the plant 
at the delivery conveyor — or directly 
on pallets in the freight car or de- 
livery truck. 

Domestic shipments to prime con- 
tractors equipped with fork-lift trucks 
— or to the home depots of the 
Services need no further binding. 

Overseas shipments can be 3- 
strapped (instead of 6-strapped) by 
the Services at ports of embarkation 
or by specially equipped contractors. 


Government specifications calling 
for palletized units are rapidly being 
extended to all contractors. The ad- 
vantages of palletizing with adhesives 
are many: Unit loading saves time, 
labor, critical metal and handling 
equipment. Rehandling caused by 
load break-up is eliminated. Damage 
in transit is lessened. Pilfering is dis- 
couraged. And savings in container 
costs are made possible. 

Further information is available 
NOW! Address: National Adhesives, 
270 Madison Avenue, New York 
16; 3641 So. Washtenaw Avenue, 
Chicago 32; 735 Battery Street, San 
Francisco 11, and other principal 
cities. In Canada: Meredith, Simmons 
& Company, Ltd., Toronto and 
Montreal. 


¢ 






ADHESIVES 


ADHESIVES 


PEVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY TYPE OF ADHESION 
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Sewing room of the Sunbury Overall Co., as it was fees ‘ihinel with Glidden SPRAY-DAY-LITE 
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Famous Glidden maintenance paint creates better working 
conditions through improved lighting 


Sunbury Overall Company, in letter at left, men- 
tions particularly the improvement in its lighting 
after painting with Glidden SPRAY-DAY-LITE. 
Wherever it is used, this amazing oil enamel 
maintenance paint increases lighting efficiency 
to better working conditions. But here are other 
important SPRAY-DAY-LITE advantages you 
should know about... 

1. One coat of SPRAY-DAY-LITE equals conventional two-coat 

results. 


2. Provides smooth, solid covering over grimy, dirty and badly 
discolored surfaces. 


ey 


. Intensely white. Does not yellow with age. 
- Also available in 10 beautiful colors. 


6. Egg-shell finish eliminates eye-straining glare—washes like 
tile. 
7. Will not flake, crack, chip or peel—gives 3 to 8 years service. 


8. Produces little fog or mist in application. 


9. Can be either brushed or sprayed—free from sags and runs. 


Ask for a demonstration of SPRAY-DAY-LITE 
paint illumination by a Glidden engineer in your 
own plant. No cost or obligation. Write also for 
the new SPRAY-DAY-LITE Color Chart which 

will help you visualize a wide range of 


3. Can be applied to concrete, tile, masonry, plaster, = " : ; 
steel, stucco and wood. Toner attractive color combinations. 


5 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY : Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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BETTER EXTRACTION... 
WITH FEWER EXTRACTORS 


Yes, the Fletcher "Whirlwind" Extractor 


does it better with less. The secret is extra 


speed which is due to these Five Fletcher 
Features... 


1—Designed for shorter loading time. 


2—Smooth, extra fast acceleration en- 
ables the Fletcher to attain maximum 
speed in the shortest possible time. 


3—Actual running time cut almost in 
half. The High-Speed “Whirlwind” is 
designed and constructed to give 1000 
RPM with a 48" diameter basket. 


4—Automatic brake and 


Peon 


hydraulic 


finger-tip control brings the Fletcher to 
a quicker stop than is usual. 


5—Easier and faster unloading. 


it all adds up to this—more thorough ex- 
traction faster, means fewer extractors to 
get out a given volume of work. Let us send 
you our Bulletin 52-B which describes the 
Fletcher “Whirlwind” with regular speed. 
Full details of the "High Speed Whirlwind" 
in Bulletin 53. 


Other Fletcher products include the "Vic- 
tory" Loom, the "Apex" Twister and numer- 
ous additional types of Extractors, Narrow 
Fabric Looms, Throwing Machinery, Spindles 
in the textile equipment line. We'll be glad 
to send you bulletins, advice on installations 
and keep you informed of new developments. 
Just write us on your letterhead. 


“VRUNRLIMIO” FRTRASTOR 


THE ALL AROUND EXTRACTOR 


FLETCHER WORKS 
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GLENWOOD AVE. & SECOND ST., PHILA. 40, PENNA. 
















Here’s how the Lint-Free Motor Your wife might not recognize the vacuum cleaner in a Lint- 
cleans itself. This simple construc- Free Motor. But she’d see the results. Instead of collecting lint, 


tion will cut your maintenance re 
chakescaniineuntindia punta adits. these motors suck it in—through—and out—fast—to keep 


Get the complete facts—write for running cool and clean. 

folder B-3515. It’s all done with tubes—six of them, bent into the shape of a 

motor frame. These tubes set up a partial vacuum that keeps 

lint on the move. 
That’s why we call these motors Lint-Free. They’re built to 

give you more production with less maintenance. Westinghouse 

Electric & Manufacturing Co., P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


J-21322 





PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Westi ghouse 
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How UP-TO-DATE 


REYNOLDS: 


Answer to Industry's No. I Question 


Today . . . With R301 and the other 
new high-strength alloys, aluminum 
combines light weight, corrosion-re- 
sistance and great strength... extends 
farther and farther the rapidly widen- 
ing field of its usefulness. 


Today ...To known prewar facili- 


Tubing. Seamless. Closely controlled 
as to quality and dimensions. 


Wire, Rod, Bar. (Bulletin 31-A.) Specifica- 
tions, ordering data, etc. 12 pages. 


Tubing. (Bulletin 17-A.) Specifications, ordcr- 


ing data, etc. 8 pages. 


ties Reynolds adds a great new inde- 
pendent source of supply and service 
... Mines... manufacturing plants in 
the great industrial areas. 


Never again need America face the 
danger of aluminum scarcity and high 
prices. 


Forgings. Production capacity—up to 
2,000,000 units per month. 


rocess Industries. “Reynolds Aluminum, its \ 
New Importance in Processing Operations.” 


(Catalog 102.) 8 pages. (Now on press.) 


{ 
= Packaging. Bulletin on protective metal pack- 
m2 aging for military and civilian application. 


4 pages. 


Insulation. Bulletin on types and applications 


of reflective metal insulation. 
EEE - — mane 


data. 8 pages. 


ne 


Forging Stock. (Bulletin 23-A,) Order 


ROD, BAR! 


_ PROCESS - 


INSULATION 
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Sheet and Plate. Standard gauges, 
sizes and alloys. Many special items. 


Castings. Permanent mold and sand. 
Produced in one of industry’s most 
modern plants. 


dt) eee 
1 ee 


MOTION me 
PICTURE METAL 


| INDUSTRIES 


#atings. Forms, applications, evaluation, 

etc. Powders and Pastes. (Bulletin 21-A.) 20 
ages. 

“astings. scriptive bulletin of Reynolds 


facilities for sand and permanent mold cast- 
ings. (On press.) 
uminum Production. rom uxite to 
ag | Rolled Metal,” story and flow diagram of 
world's only complete aluminum plant. 8 pp. 


Alloys—R317. A new free machining strong 
aluminum alloy 


‘Aladdin of Aluminum.’ A Reader's Digest 
t reprint, giving background story of Reynolds 


STOCK EXTRUDED e 
SHAPES 


CONSTRUCTION Se 
COATINGS f 


oe SOE, toh ’ 
| ARCHITECTURE 7, 
be a ee ee On| 
ALUMINUM PROGRESS" 
PRODUCTION f ALLOYS-R317 
S aauebaminatiemhamioeeeel . s - 4 
NOR | ALLOYS-R303 


: 
i Vane Adee) 


“ALADDIN OF 
ALUMINUM! 


ALUMINUM 
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you on ALUMINUM? 
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Wire. Cross-sections less than % 
inches. Also finished rivets. 


Parts. Fabrication ataluminum source 
saves manpower, plant space, scrap 
and transportation. 






Weight Calculator. Slide rule for determining 
weights of all commonly used metals. 


Sheet. (Bulletin 22-A.) Specifications, order 
ing data, etc. 8 pages. 


Product Design. ‘Reynolds Aluminum, its 
Important Role in Tomorrow's Products.” 
(Catalog 100.) 16 pages. 

Motion Picture. “A Recital of Faith.’’ The 
story of aluminum production. 16mm and 
35mm. Available to interested groups. 

Metal Industries. Cond. Catalog of Reynolds 
products and services for Metal-Working In- 
dustries. Properties, applications. 8 pp. 


Extruded Shapes. (Bulletin 35-A.) Specifica- 
tions, ordering data, etc. 8 pages. 


Construction. “‘Reynolds Aluminum, its Im- 
portant Role in Modern Engineering.” (Cat- 
alog 103.) 12 pages. 

Architecture. “Reynolds Aluminum, its Im- 
portant Role in Architecture.” (Catalog 104.) 
12 pages. 


**Aluminum Progress.’’ Bi-monthly, non-tech- 
nical news bulletin of general interest. 


Alloys—R303. A new aluminum alloy of 
highest strength and excellent corrosion re- 
sistance. (Bulletin 55-A.) 8 pages. 


Alloys—R301. A new high strength aluminum 
alloy. Sheet and plate. (Bulletin 50-A.) 8 pages. 


DON'T MISS THIS! 
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Rod and Bar. Sizes from % inches to 
8 inches for forging and machining. 


Foil. For years the largest producer of 
light gauge aluminum for packaging, 
technical and insulation purposes. 









to fulfill individual needs. 


” 















coatings. 






Source of valuable technical knowledge 


To the sum total of metallurgical knowledge Reynolds Metals has 
added much vital data .. . experience gained in pioneering new fields 
of aluminum production and product development—the use of im- 
proved machines and processes in the world’s largest mills—the crea- 
tion of new alloys, promise of even greater things to come. 

From this background accomplishment, Reynolds is prepared to co- 
operate directly . . . prepared to offer its service to manufacturers with major 
problems to solve. 

Much technical material is available upon request. Check the catalogs and 
bulletins desired. Write in detail concerning any special question. Reynolds 
Metals Company, Aluminum Division, 2537 S. Third Street, Louisville 1, Ky. 





Keep your dollars fighting 
. «+ BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Reynolds Metals Company 

Aluminum Division 

2537 South Third Street, Louisville 1, Kentucky 

Send post-free material which I have checked below: 

Pil2i at 4a} sle6l 7 la] oliofulizpistististiliztial 
Lig} 20} 21122) 


NAME 
TITLE 
FIRM 
STREET 





Shapes. Rolled and extruded sections 


Powders and Pastes.~ For-aluminunt 
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If RUST is one of your aggravating 
problems, you can solve it by using 
RUST-O-LENE A, the new, highly success- 
ful rust- proofing lubricant developed 
by Sinclair. 

Sinclair RUST-O-LENE A is a general- 


purpose lubricating oil compounded 


with a special rust preventive. It lubri- 
cates bearings and other moving parts, 


also cleanses and functions as a rust pre- 


ventive. In addition, RUST-O-LENE A 
tends to remove existing rust and 
prevents future accumulation. 
RUST-O-LENE A was developed after 
long research and experimental work 
under actual operating conditions. Learn 
how it can combat rust and machine 
wear... prevent fabric staining. Write 


for brochure. 


Rust-O-Lene Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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...in the purchase of men’s under- 
wear is often the quality of the 
knitting. And high quality knitting 
demands top quality needles — 
needles with precision-controlled 
temper, finish and dimensions such 
as Torrington’s modern machine 
manufacturing methods consist- 


ently assure. 


/4 
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THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. 

Established 1866 
Branches: New York ¢ Philadelphia * Chicago 
Greensboro, N.C. « Boston « 


Toronto, Canada 
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For Longer Sustained 
Operation of Top Rolls - 
...Use Torrington Needle Bearings 


> 
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ff 
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Top Rolls equipped with anti- 
friction Torrington Needle Bear- 
ings minimize friction... insure 
more even tension and greater uni- 
formity of product...stand up better 

. give longer sustained operation. 

Engineered for high radial load 
capacity, with a low coefficient of 
friction, these small and compact 
Needle Bearings are simple to in- 
stall, maintain and lubricate...help 
to keep your top rolls and other 
textile machinery rolling at top 
speed and efficiency. 


Soon you'll be replacing your 


“Tt | 
iu 


existing machinery. You will get 
faster, better, more continuous output 
from new apparatus equipped with 
Torrington Needle Bearings. Our 
Catalog 430-A on Needle Bearings, 
detailing types, sizes and applica- 
tions to your specific requirements, 


will be sent on request. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Established 1866 


TORRINGTON, CONN. + SOUTH BEND 21, IND 


New York Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland 


Seattle Chicago Sanfrancisco Los Angeles Toronto 


London, England 
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Columbia products meet your most exacting requirements . . . Columbia 
policies contribute to enduring business relationships. Well located plants 
and excellent distribution facilities are other important factors in the selec- 


tion of Columbia as your source of alkalies and related chemicals. 


COLUMBI HEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 





CHICAGO « BOSTON « 8T. LOUIS « PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK «+ INCINNATI «¢ CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA *« MINNEAPOLIS *« CHARLOTTE * LOS ANGELES 
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"Certainly were ready 
to talk elevators... 


URING the past several years, the 

manufacturing facilities of the Otis 
Elevator Company have been devoted 
largely to the production of a great vol- 
ume of specially designed elevators and 
precision equipment for a number of vital 
war requirements. 

And, as long as the war lasts, a large 
part of these facilities will continue to be 
devoted to the production of war goods. 

Right now, however, the Otis Elevator 
Company is in a position to help you plan 
for your post-war elevator needs. 

Your Otis representative is ready to 
serve you. He is available to analyze fully 
your elevator problems and to make 
tecommendations concerning the equip- 


ment which will be best suited to your 
post-war requirements. 

By planning now, you will be assured 
that a minimum of time will be lost in 
getting your required equipment in pro- 
duction after war restrictions have been 
removed. 

So, to be certain of the last word in ver- 
tical transportation for present or pro- 
posed office buildings . . . for hospitals, 
hotels, factories, or warehouses, call your 
Otis representative today. 
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FAFNIR PLYA-SEAL BALL BEARINGS 


Performance Proved in Military Equipment 


* Now Available for General Use 





Fafnir Standard Ball Bearing Flexible Sealing Washer Split Retaining Ring FAFNIR PLYA-SEAL BEARING 


POSITIVELY SEALED 





— SEALS EASILY REMOVED 


HE result of five years of development and testing, 

PLYA-SEAL bearings have proved the most effective, 
self-protected bearings yet designed. Approved for air- 
craft by the Army Air Forces and the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics U. S. Navy, Fafnir PLYA-SEALS have been in 
use successfully for over two and one-half years in air- 
craft control bearings and operating equipment. Several 
thousand bearings incorporating the double PLYA- 
SEAL have completely eliminated former difficulties 
with metal shielded bearings in textile machines. 


Whether you are designing a new product or planning 
to resume production on an old one, you will find it very 
much worthwhile to investigate and test Fafnir PLY A- 
SEAL Bearings. Write for complete descriptive folder. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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WHAT IS PLYA-SEAL? 


A diaphragm-type, contact seal comprised of 
two members — a flat, flexible sealing washer of 
synthetic rubber impregnated fabric and a split 
retaining ring of stainless steel. 

Firmly held in the outer ring, the sealing washer 
does not rotate with the inner ring but is in 
contact with a ground groove to form a very 
effective seal with a minimum of friction. 


WHAT ARE PLYA-SEAL’S ADVANTAGES ? 


Assures maximum retention of lubricant, 
maximum exclusion of dirt and liquids. 
Causes no distortion of the outer ring or 
race, nor does it affect the concentricity 
of either the rings or races. 

3 Forms a positive seal with the outer ring 
while maintaining perfect contact with 
the inner ring. 

4 Non-capillary and impervious to liquids, 
grease, oil, gasoline, water and a wide 
variety of solvents. Not affected by heat 
or cold. Sealing washer does not deteri- 
orate with age. 

5 Easily removed and replaced to allow in- 
spection, washing and re-greasing. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 
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Lightweight, high-strength Aleoa Aluminum 


parts in postwar textile mill machines will 


permit higher speed operation. Speed-of-pro- 
duction will be a prime factor in meeting 
postwar competition. 

Manufacturers of mill equipment now 
have a wealth of experience in working with 


aluminum. In making implements of war, they 


‘ 

have learned aluminum’s many advantages, 
It is to these designers and builders with 
aluminum “know-how” that your industry 
must look to solve your conversion problems. 

Don’t hesitate to ask your supplier for 
equipment built of aluminum. ALUMINUM 
Company or America, 1942 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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= \DRAX-treated fabrics 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


lead a charmed life! 

































































More than just pretty .. . these children’s clothes havea plus 
that gives them a head start on sales! They are 

protected with Johnson’s DRAX! DRAX isa new fabric finish 
that guards the freshness of any textile or garment... 
makes it resist dirt... withstand handling ... shed water! 





DRAX, made by the makers of Johnson’s Wax, may be 

used on any fabric... cotton, rayon, linen, wool... or any 
»..| garment... baby clothes, sportswear, dresses, shirts. 

ae And DRAX-treated fabrics continue to lead a charmed life 

; because DRAX protection is so easy to maintain. The 
housewife will be able to re-DRAX right in her own home. Or 
she may obtain DRAX service at her laundry or dry cleaner. 


_ [The advance story of DRAX is being told from coast to coast 

| by announcement tags in Johnson’s national advertising 

| Bin such publications as The Saturday Evening Post, Good 
Housekeeping, American Weekly, and many others, as well 
as special DRAX advertisements in Daily News Record and 
Women’s Wear Daily, telling the DRAX story 
to buyers, converters, and garment makers. 








DRAX is easy and economical to use! You 
need no extra equipment. DRAX stays stable 
insolution, may be diluted with ordinary 

tap water. 


Attractive tags are available to identify 
DRAX-treated merchandise. Be ready for the 
demand. Learn about DRAX now. Send for 
asample of DRAX today! 

S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc. ] 

Product Finishes Department, Racine, Wisconsin These charming children’s clothes are 


Starrett Lehigh Building, 601 W. 26th Street, New York 1 DRAX-protected! Their DRAX tags tell your 
Or any of our other 18 district offices customers a story of plus value] 


DRAX 
S made ty the makers of 


| 
OHNSON’S WAX | 
: 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Department TW-45, Racine, Wisconsin 


Yes, I’d like to try DRAX. Please send my FREE sample, plus instructions 
and complete information. 


Name___ 
Firm Name 


Address 





City 
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aintenance time reduce 


fo a minimum 


Every day, Powell Valves are piling up 
records for continuous operation without 
requiring maintenance. And when they 
finally need attention, Powell design and 
construction is such that the time spent , 
in maintenance is reduced to a minimum. @ : ba 
The gate valves shown here are examples yy 
of the complete Powell Line in which lag . 
ease of maintenance is always a feature. : 


> fs tr ee 


ro 


SCREWED 
BONNET GROUND JOINT 
UNION CONNECTION 
HEAVY 
HEXAGONAL 


=) wil ATT 


REPACK UNDER 
PRESSURE COLLAR 
AND SEAT 


AMPLE SPACE 
BETWEEN END OF 
PIPE AND SEAT 


BALL AND SOCKET 
TAPER WEDGE 


REPACK UNDER 
PRESSURE COLLAR 
AND SEAT 


REGRINDABLE, 
RENEWABLE 
SEAT RING 


AMPLE SPACE 
BETWEEN END OF 


RING NUT 


DOUBLE DISC PIPE AND SEAT 
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Fig. 500 BALL AND SOCKET 


Fig. § TAPER WEDGE 
BRONZE “‘U. S.”" GATE VALVE DOUBLE DISC 


are Q2QrHOMnNH 


In all installations where pressure drop is undesirable and throttling th 
is unnecessary, the gate type of valve, with its full straightway flow tee 


area through the body, should be used. Fig. 1375 


BRONZE ‘‘WHITE STAR” GATE VALVE pl 
Fig. 500 is Powell’s answer to the widespread demand for a sturdy small bronze gate ” ki 


valve where initial cost is a consideration. With its readily removable screwed-in 
bonnet it is easy to reface the seats and disc or replace the disc if necessary. The fu 
taper wedge double disc, with its Powell-designed ball and socket action, readily ad- A 
justs itself to any inclination of the seat faces caused by refacing, thus effecting a 
tight closure. Since the seats are cast integral'with the body, this valve will give de- 
pendable service as long as sufficient metal remains in the seats to permit refacing. 


For extra long life, Fig. 1375 is recommended. The ground joint union connection 
makes it especially easy to remove the bonnet assembly from the body to reface or, 
if necessary, to replace the disc and renewable seats. This may be done any number of 
times without any distortion of the body neck, such as might occur with a screwed-in 
bonnet. Both disc and seats are made from a special hard nickel-bronze alloy which 
resists wear over a long period of time. When these parts will not take further re- 
facing, they can be readily replaced with new ones, thus greatly prolonging the life 





of this valve. 


All Powell Valves that require repacking are provided with a specially machined 
cut-off to permit repacking under pressure when wide open. 





The Wm. Powell Co.F « 


Dependable Valves Since 1846 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio W 
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/ HEAT PROVER.. OU/CKLY REVEALS 
| IWCOMPLETE COMBUSTION 


veer | FREE Demonstration Test Will Help 
| Solve Your Combustion Problems .. . 
Conserve Fuel... Increase Quantity 

and Quality of Your Product. 




























‘Today, like many engineers in both small 
and large industrial plants, you very likely 
want to know— by accurate measurement 
—the answers to these four vital problems: 


1. Just how efficiently do my boilers 


burn fuel? 
2. How efficiently do wartime operators 
HEAVY control them? 
XAGONAL 
ING NUT 3. What have wartime overload condi- 


tions done to normal fuel economy? 


4. And what, actually, is the status of 
my combustion control equipment? 


To all these questions—and more—Cities 
Service has the almost perfect answer in the 
Cities Service INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER. 
This unique instrument quickly analyzes 
combustion ... accurately determines de- 
gree of fuel waste due to air deficiency or 
dilution. Thoroughly tested on practically 
every type of combustion equipment in this 
country and with every kind of fuel, 
the Industrial Heat Prover already has 
been adopted by users of steam power 
plants, open hearth furnaces, cement 
kilns, heat-treating apparatus, crucible 
furnaces and internal combustion engines. 
And for a very good reason. 





VALVE 


Accurate combustion analyses made as a 
result of the Cities Service Industrial Heat 
Prover tests have effected considerable 
savings in fuel costs...reduced repairs and 
replacements on furnace linings, crucibles 
and refractories due to flame corrosion... 
and have led to increased production of (This offer is available only in Cities Service marketing areas EAST of the Rockies.) 
better and more uniform products. 


ee 






THE CITIES SERVICE INDUSTRIAL HEAT PROVER—a< new, 
accurate combustion analysis instrument developed by the 
Cities Service Research Division enables those engaged 
in the oxygen control of furnace atmospheres to achieve 
greater combustion efficiency at less cost. 


Co. 

















soo... ae SSS 
io Why not get a Cities Service Industrial oe 8 onereeen 





Heat Prover Test in your own plant? You 
may have it without cost or obligation 
—if you will simply mail the coupon at 
right. A Cities Service Engineer will then 
make an Industrial Heat Prover Test in oo 
your plant—at your convenience. Mail ., Title cece. 
the coupon—today. 


Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please arrange a Cities Service Industrial Heat 
Prover Test for my plant. I understand there is no charge 
or obligation for this service. 
















Name.... 






Company.......... Babies OA th esdedaaks sticeaVialVuasnncson vats oka sare nena 
PI aakiciccccnsevica ee as icablicseaanecmiaiaaaaad 
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---and how to liek ’em 
with G-E Mazda Lamps 


Proper use of better lighting can produce startling results . . . 
in better efficiency, in reduced spoilage, in more and faster 
production. Shown here are four typical textile jobs, each 
much improved with better lighting from G-E Mazda Lamps. 


Ask your G-E Lamp Distributor for full details. 


Instant detection of flaws in finished carpeting enables this Accidents happen in poorly lighted rooms...around fast- 
mill to speed inspection and avoid rejects. With better on- moving machinery. Above, the low-brightness, high-level illu- 
the-spot lighting—using G-E Mazda Fluorescent lamps—even mination from G-E Fluorescent lamps gets in and around ma- 
unskilled workmen can keep production up, spoilage down, chine parts, helps operators see better, faster, more accurately. 


Special machine lighting jobs — like this one using G-E Extremely fine detail work calls for easy seeing and high 
Fluorescent lamps—are extremely important in maintaining visibility — such as G-E Lamps provide above. Why n0 
efficient production, with less down time on critical equipment. consider these advantages in your mill? 


Production starts with good lighting. Remember this when you 
buy lamps: the constant aim of G-E Lamp Research is to make 
G-E Lamps STAY BRIGHTER LONGER. 


IV ACGp aXe ut Comm) 
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Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10:00 p. m. EWT, NBC;“‘The World Today” news, 


ee ae LD’EM 
Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS;“The G-E Houseparty,” Monday through Friday 4:00 p. m. EWT, CBS. BUY MORE WAR BONDS... AND HO 
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| TREATED 






(Above) 


Treated with Lanaset, fibers are stabilized. 
Texture is preserved. The wool breathes.” 


UNTREATED 


(Left) 

Untreated fabric Felting fills up the air 
Spaces between fibers and prevents the wool 
from "breatbing.* 






d fast- 
el illu- 
nd ma- 
rately, 


WNOeL LETS THE WOOL BREATHE 


LANASET* does wonders for wool! When wool LANASET is now available for full scale mill 


is treated with LANASET, the new melamine resin, trials, subject, of course, to W.P.B. rulings. Ask 
its resistance to shrinkage and felting are greatly your Calco representative for full details on 


improved. It maintains excellent texture and handle | , LANASET for shrinkage control. 


and the desirable qualities of the wool remain. It 


continues to “breathe even after repeated laun- CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
dering and dry cleaning. AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


LANASET can be successfully applied to wool BOUND BROOK<<CQICO>> NEW JERSEY 
fabrics for such washable items as dresses, sports- 
New York «+ Boston » Philadelphia + Providence 
wear, knit goods, socks, children’s wear and blankets. Charlotte + Chicago 


FOR WOOL SHRINKAGE CONTROL THAT LETS THE WOOL BREATHE 





*LANASET is American Cyanamid Company’s trade-mark covering its melamine resin for controlling wool 


HOLD'EM 


shrinkage. The process under which it is applied is covered by United States re-issue Patent No. 22,566 
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1 y h * do HS J ERS HYSTER 20 Fork Lift Truck 


have pneumatic tires? 


... BECAUSE a fork lift truck’s value is increased through 

its ability to operate efficiently on or off pavements, over 

rough yard surfaces, anywhere a truck will go. Pneu- 

matic tires furnish that kind of traction—up or down 

inclines, on soft or muddy ground. Pneumatics don't 

wear holes in warehouse floors. Pneumatics prevent jolts HYSTER 75 Fork Lift Truck 

: : ; 7500 lbs. capacity 

and jars; they safe-guard loads, prevent driver fatigue. 


Pneumatic tire mounted HYSTERS can handle maximum loads 
under conditions that would call for the lightening or unloading 
of materials on many other trucks. This is of special advantage 
in traveling up inclines or, as illustrated above, over uneven plat- 
forms. HYSTER’S powerful gasoline engine, the hydraulically- 
operated, internal, expanding-type brakes, work together with 
HYSTER’S traction-geared pneumatics to-“see the load through.” 


All tires are mounted on standard, automotive, demountable wheels 


a 

i 
} 
i 


y explain all four 


and are interchangeable. New catalogs ful 
trucks. Write for copies. 


HYSTER 150 Fork Lift Truck 


&* & & T a a vibahaieenlia 


COMPANY 


2922 N. E. Clackamas 1822 North Adams 
PORTLAND 8, OREGON PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill; 90 West St.. New York 6 N. Y.; 

1022 Denrike Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; 233 Ninth St., San Francisco 3, Calif.; Masonic 

Bld.. New Orleans 12, La.; 2219 Fourth Ave., Seattle 1, Wash.; 2700 Santa Fe Ave., 

Los Angeles 11, Calif.; 215 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio; 211 Farnsworth Building, HYSTER KARRY KRANE 
Memphis 3, Tenn. 10,000 lbs. capacity 
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HAVE you ever thought of workers as “Human Seeing-Machines” 

.. of their eyes as the “cutting tools” in the machines . . . of 
LIGHT as the “oil” that makes them more efficient? 

Do you fully appreciate the fact that light and paint are insepa- 
rable partners in creating good seeing conditions? 

Do you realize that the reflection of light from your plant 
ceilings and walls is as important to good seeing as the direct 
illumination you get from the lighting fixtures themselves? 

Do you know where colored paints can be used to best advan- 
tage in the work-world . . . and where they shouldn’t be used? 

In this highly readable new booklet by Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, 
noted color and lighting authority, the whole complex subject 
of Color for Industry is taken apart and analyzed on the basis of 
facts gleaned from his 30 years of research and practical expe- 
rience. For the first time Light, Paint and Color are treated as 


related subjects and their contributions to seeing and plant effi-. 


ciency viewed in proper perspective. 
We commend this booklet to every executive concerned with 
plant efficiency or the health, safety and well-being of plant 


Specialists for Nearly Fifty Years 
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W.. the first lime... 


LIGHT, PAINT AND COLOR ARE TREATED AS RELATED SUBJECTS! 





ee). E 








Wirector, Lighting Research Lab- 
oratory, General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland; father of 
the “Science of Seeing’’; author of 
twenty-three published books on 
light, color and human vision, 


employees. We shall be happy to send you a copy, without cost 
or obligation; just fill out and mail the coupon below. 








U. S$. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT COMPANY 


20-D Dudley Street, Providence, Rhode Island 
Sl ccniecendiiuasina 


Please send us without charge or obligation, Dr. Lucklesh's 
booklet, ‘Light and Color in the Work-World"’, also your book- 
let, ''Color for Industry". 








Wc ciaereac sc cca onic gas faxes ca cssnnnesnevsnenodavecsiycensichentvsansns+csQieieaennnesSh 
PMU Ceci piceeSeaceasensncssase 
COMP AIT... <ceecicsccse..0000. 
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Little pumps...big pumps...special pumps...standard 


pumps... 

Pumps for water... pumps for oil... pumps for food... 
pumps for chemicals. 

Marine pumps...boiler-feed pumps...refinery pumps 
...coolant pumps... paper-stock pumps. 

Yes! centrifugal pumps are our business. There is a 
complete range of sizes to meet any common and many 
unusual liquid moving problems. An experienced staff of 
engineers is available to help you find the pump to meet 
your needs. Ingersoll-Rand Company, Cameron Pump 
Division, 11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Ingersoll-Rand 


10-520 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS * CONDENSERS * COMPRESSORS * TURBO BLOWERS * ROCK DRILLS * AIP TOOLS * OlL AND GAS ENGINES 
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RESTORE YOUR BULLDING WITH A 
WATERFOLL RATNCOAT 


The Unique Treatment for Exterior Masonry 


I, took ten years of laboratory and 


field research to develop Waterfoil . . . 
the “raincoat” for buildings. 
Waterfoil improves the appearance of 


the structure and lengthens its life. 


Waterfoil is manufactured from 
irreversible inorganic gels. Reacting 


with the lime hydrate in the masonry, 


bonds chemically and physically, 

forming a hard dense coat, It lets out 
water vapor but impedes water absorption 
inwards thus preventing reinforcing 

bar rust and spalling; masonry can 
breathe, as it should! The appearance of 


the structure is like new. 


If you are responsible for property 
maintenance and its protection, you should 
have the important information 

contained in the Waterfoil literature. 


Why not send for it today? 


A.C. HORN COMPANY 


Established 1897 

Manufacturers of Materials for 

Building Maintenance and Construction 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Houston, Texas 


San-Francisco, Calif. 
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In Thousands of 
WAR PLANTS 


—are giving BETTER SERVICE 
Than Any V-Belts Ever Made of NATURAL RUBBER! 


—and one of these 
5 GATES V-belts 
will meet any 
Special need 
you may have. 


To meet the unprecedented severity of combat service on U. S. 
Army tanks, tractors and self-propelled big guns, Gates has developed 
and built synthetic rubber V-belts to far higher service standards than . 
were ever required of pre-war, natural rubber V-belts! 


@ The importance of this fact to industrial V-belt users is this: 


Every improvement developed by Gates for these Army 
V-belts has also been added, day by day, to the quality of 
the standard Gates Vulco Ropes which have been delivered Rayon Riya 


to you. 
In th f her prod it until after th saa 
n the case of many other products, you must wait until alter the war Si . 
FLU: 118 


to get the benefit of war-time improvements. But victory depends upon 

production—and production depends upon V-belts which drive the pro- V-Belts 
ducing machines. That is why Gates has been able to pass on to you ; 
immediately, in your Standard Gates Vulco Ropes, every V-belt improve- cy (ua Synthetic 
ment which Gates specialized research has developed for use in the Taye 


Army's motorized equipment. 
— ee Cotton Cord 


In addition, where V-belts of special construction are required your Tole 
Gates Rubber Engineer can supply a Gates V-belt that is precisely en- 
gineered to meet your special needs. Whenever you have a drive prob- Steel eis ) 
lem or a V-belt problem, just pick up your telephone directory and look TAT 
under the heading “Gates Rubber.” The Gates Rubber Engineer will 
bring right into your plant the full benefits of every advance in V-belt 


construction that Gates specialized research has developed. ZB 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY The Sank of 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers Specialized Research. 


— * mee SS he 
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GATES ’’:c: DRIVES 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington DALLAS 2, oak ® 1710 N. Market Street ATLANTA 3, GA., 738 C & S National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth St. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 
GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg. 
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BARBER-COLMAN 
MOISTURE CONTENT 
CONTROLLER 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRONIC 
CONTROL OF REGAIN AT 
THE SLASHER GIVES MORE 
UNIFORM QUALITY PRODUCT 
AND INCREASED PRODUCTION 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


SINCE 1900 BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY HAS 


For details on the principles, features, ad- 
vantages, and the benefits to be gained from 
Barber-Colman Moisture Content Control 
equipment, send for this brochure. Ask for 


BEEN PRODUCING PROGRESSIVE EQUIPMENT 


FOR IMPROVING PRODUCTION IN TEXTILE MILLS 


'y 


1945 


Bulletin F-1705-1. 


jie. Parber-CoOnan Company 


com! O 
1) eh 
45 YEARS EXPERIENCE SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
building 
ee ROCKFORD BOSTON GREENVILLE GREENSBORO ATLANTA 
adv 
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We first began getting acquainted with 
textile people and their problems 45 
years ago when we introduced a Hand 
Knotter which improved the efficiency 
of winding machine operators. Then 
we produced the Warp Tying Machine 
which speeded up the operation of re- 
plenishing repeat warps, and the Draw- 
ing-In Machine which took the drud- 
gery out of the tedious and difficult 
task of pulling warp ends through 
reeds, harnesses and drop wires. Over 
20 years ago we brought out the 
Automatic Spooler and High - Speed 
Warper which have greatly improved 
the quality and efficiency of winding 


ILLINOIS Mmassacnuserrs 


SOUTH CAROLINA NORTH CAROLINA 


and warping. Now we want to call 
your attention to one of our newest 
products for textile mills — the Barber- 
Colman Moisture Content Controller. 
Like every Barber-Colman product be- 
fore it, this item is presented on the 
basis that a pre-sale survey must in- 
dicate the installation will be a paying 
proposition for the purchaser. We feel 
that our many years of experience in 
your field enables us to give mature 
consideration to your needs, and thus 
we can assure you that your purchase 
of Barber-Colman Moisture Content 
Control equipment will be satisfac- 
tory in every way. 


GEORGIA 





I AN ATHLETE, it is called “STAMINA.” In a ball bearing, it is 
DURABILITY—and it is determined by the inbuilt features that 
safeguard against wear and break-down. 

The NORMA-HOFFMANN "CARTRIDGE* BALL BEARING has all these 
vital features, developed to the last degree:—wear-less, friction- 
free, all-metal seals (removable and replaceable) sealing lubri- 
cant in and dirt out, regardless of shaft angle; at least double 
the grease capacity of any other single-row bearing. A design 
that holds the grease ON THE ROLLING SURFACES, where it is most 
effective. 

Read about these, and other, valuable features of the NORMA- 
HOFFMANN "CARTRIDGE" BALL BEARING in the Catalog, sent on 
request. Or, ask our nearest office to have one of our Field 
Engineers call and explain. 


PATENTED 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARING CORPORATION 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT x Founded 1911 
Field Offices: NEW YORK + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + CINCINNATI + PITTSBURGH + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Trousseau Loveltes i «es Fae among the lovelies otf a well- 


chosen trousseau are flawless, full-fashioned stockings. Every full- 


fashioned stocking manufacturer knows that only the best needles 
can knit clear, even-textured stockings. Keep your Knitting Machines 
young and effective with TMW Needles . . . And remember: 
Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle bars in shape 


for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 
¢ / ) ) d 4 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA. 





ee 


. . . . ! y 
Directors, computors, aiming devices, gun controls! ... We o! 


Textile” are enlisted for the 


tor our armed forces—on land, on sea, in the air! ... When Victor 
is won Wwe will begin production on the new high-precision READ] NG 
Machines, designed to develop a new-high standard of quality an 
quantity production in the knitting of Full-Fashioned Stockings. 

Until such time as we can deliver these new machines to you, we wil ¢ 
our utmost to help you keep your present equipment at highest efficic cy. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS e READING, PA 


\ 


......for the duration! 


duration, building precision instrument 











OTHER NOPCO CHEMICALS 
For Textile Processing 


Waterproofing Penetrants 


Compounds ry ‘ 
P Kier Assistants 
Rayon Crepe Soakin one : 
Oils ' Cationic Type Softeners 


; ; , Je s 
Soaking Treatments Detergents 


Wax Emulsifiers 
Wool and Worsted 
Lubricants Wax Emulsions 


NOPCO 2272-R 


A Versatile Wetting Agent 
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From the standpoint of rewettability alone, 
Norco 2272-R has an important bearing on the 
volume and quality of sanforized goods. 


And, as one of the most versatile products of its 
type, Nopco 2272-R not only speeds rewetting 
in sanforizing, but in addition offers superior 
wetting out, penetrating, dispersing and dye 
leveling properties. 

NOPCO 2272-R is... 

Especially adapted for vat dyeing because of its 
stability in strong alkaline solutions up to 4% 
caustic soda (8.56° Tw.) 

ECONOMICAL because of its rapid wetting or re- 
wetting at low concentrations and wide tempera- 
ture ranges. 


An outstanding product of its kind based on per- 
formance and cost. 


For further information write NATIONAL OIL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, Harrison, N. J. — 
Branches: Boston, Chicago, Cedartown, Ga., 


Richmond, Calif. 


CURD EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH 





@ This versatile detergent and penetrating agent offers 
many advantages that make it popular with experi- 
enced textile men. 

As an afterwash for prints, a very small quantity 
brightens colors and gives sparkle to the material. It 
has no adverse effect on the most 
delicate shades. Recommended as a 
soaping and dyeing assistant, partic- 
ularly with acetate colors. 

As an addition to the scouring or 
boil-off bath, Oratol L-48 has been 
found very useful, and is particu- 
larly satisfactory for wool. 

Oratol L-48 is a sulphonated 
amide product for use in neutral, 
acid or alkaline solutions. It is not 


92 


affected by hard water or metallic salts, and prevents 
the formation of insoluble soaps on the surface of the 
dye liquors. The detergency does not depend upon alka- 
linity for its action. Write today for a generous free 
sample. 


ST rere 


OTHER PLANTS: CARLSTADT, N. J. » LOS ANGI 


3 Chicago, lil., Greenville, S$. C., Chattanoo Kno 


t 


a Br so ¥ 
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Mazlo Magnesium warp beams are time- 
savers. Their extremely low weight speeds 
up the warping operation by permitting 
faster starts and stops. Their permanent 
dimensional accuracy reduces vibration and 
results in better warps. 

Because of the high strength and stiffness 
of Mazlo Magnesium warp beams, they can 


withstand the tremendous forces exerted by 


modern synthetic yarns. Periodic waxing gives 
adequate surface protection against moist at- 
mospheres. Maintenance cost is low. 

For information on magnesium tricot warp 
spools, section beams, loom beams, edge 
spools and jack spools, write Aluminum 
Company of America, Sales Agent for Mazlo 
Magnesium warp beams, 1705 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


SUBSIDIARY 


N U M cOMPAN Y AMERICA 
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For every drive, from power plant to loom, there is 
a Gilmer Belt, specially designed to meet the require- 
ments of the job. And each one is a development of exten- 
sive research by the Gilmer Engineering Staff, whose 
close association with the Textile Industry covers 
many years. 


Gilmer engineers are belting specialists with a sound 
understanding of all phases of power-transmission. Con- 
sult them, without obligation, regarding any belting 
problems you may have. They can show you how to get 
maximum efficiency by the use of dependable, tight- Se 
gripping, slip-free Gilmer Belts. ) eee 


ne 


dt Te ie St Se Se aie 
OTHER GILMER BELTS include Endless Round Belts for 3 a ct Te 3 ae A rin 
Carding Machines, Endless Cord Spinner Belts for Silk re) wonniit 
Throwing, etc. All are completely described in the hand- 
book, “Gilmer Belts for the Textile Industry” — a book 
that simplifies the specifying of belts for a large 


majority of drives. Write for your FREE copy today. 


r mae 
RT ail) APE CA Lule Kee 


7s <a 
ATES RUBBER COM : 
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Troubled with Uneven Dyeing? 
| Try scouring hosiery 
with Olate. 


_ Uneven dyeing is a trouble-maker in many hosiery 
mills today. And poor scouring is usually the 


cause of such trouble. 


It is significent that mills which scour rayon hosiery 
with Olate report little if any difficulty from 
uneven dyeing. That fact is a tribute to the 
scouring efficiency of this top quality, neutral, 


low titer soap. 


Olate’s cleansing action starts the minute its 
fluid solutions come in contact with hosiery. Olate 


rinses freely, and is highly resistant to oxidation, 
Ungven dyeing, resulting rom 


ME he: 7 a. rancidity and odor development. Scouring costs 
in@fficient scouring, has r@jined 


e saleability of this raypn with Olate are low. 


stocking. 
If there’s a chance that your present scouring 


agent is causing uneven dyeing . . . slowing up 


hosiery production . . . try Olate. 


PY 
‘ee 


an 
2 


PROCTER & GAMBLE) 


S 
. 
s 
79 
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. Sate and ethievent 
“ For every Textile Soap Usage 
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spindle 
lubrication 


with. 


ULFGEM OIL gets from Gulf’s exclusive 

Alchlor Process better elimination of un- 
stable hydrocarbons and impurities — superior 
lubricating value, long life, and high resistance 
to oxidation. 

You get fewer bolster renewals, reduced end 
breakage, less power consumption, and lower 
maintenance costs. 

It will pay every mill to learn the full protec- 


Focessti,/ 


tive maintenance and improved production pos- 
sibilities of this highest quality spindle lubricant. 
Ask the Gulf Service Engineer in your vicinity 
to give you details. 

Gulfgem Oil—and the more than 400 other 
quality lubricants in the Gulf line—are available 
to you through 1200 warehouses located in 30 
states from Maine to Texas. Write, wire, or phone 
your nearest Gulf office today. 


LUBRICATION 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company - Gulf Building - Pittsburgh 30, Po. 


96 
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This is YOUR Post-War Bleachery! 


DU PONT CONTINUOUS 


When you plan future improvements 
for your plant that will return the most 
in fast production of quality goods at 
low cost, consider Du Pont’s Continuous 
Peroxide Bleaching Processes! 


These systems—now in use in many 
plants—can be used with cotton and 
many cotton-synthetic combinations. 
They are completely integrated units— 
processing goods continuously from grey 
to white. They give a uniform, predeter- 
mined bleach, yet are easily controlled. 
They’re high-speed, high-capacity. They 
return top-quality production—save 
steam, water, power, chemicals and labor. 


PEROXIDE BLEACH 


Du Pont developed these continuous 
bleaching processes as a contribution to 
the textile industry. With them goes 
assistance from Du Pont Technical Ser- 
vice, plus the assurance of constant im- 
provement through continuing Du Pont 
research. 


WRITE FOR Your copy of “Du Pont 
Continuous Peroxide Bleaching Sys- 
tems.’’ It tells the whole story of typical 
systems on the job and what they mean 
in terms of faster production and prac- 
tical savings. Just address: E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Electrochem- 
icals Department, Wilmington 98, Del. 


BUY MORE BONDS IN THE 7th WAR LOAN! 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


REGU. 5. par. OFF 
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AMERICA WANTS PROSPERITY 


McGraw-Hill Book Company carries the pro- 

vocative title “Prosperity: We Can Have It If 
We Want It.” Its authors, Messrs. Shields and Wood- 
ward, state in vigorously challenging terms their con- 
viction that the United States will emerge from war 
with human, material and technological resources ade- 
quate to provide a nation-wide standard of living 
unprecedented in world history. They present, too, 
their formulation of the several policies and procedures 
which must be followed by government, business, and 
labor if we are to realize our potential for a high and 
sustained prosperity unmarred by prolonged periods 
of severe unemployment and business stagnation such 
as have haunted our economic past. 

The specific proposals set forth will elicit both en- 
thusiastic acclaim and acrid dissent, for the book deals 
in far from gentle fashion with many of the currently 
fashionable panaceas for assuring prosperity by magic 
formula. It examines, and discards as effective guaran- 
tors of prosperity, whatever their individual merits 
upon other grounds, programs for public works, slum 
clearance, subsidizing of small business, foreign loans, 
social insurance, deficit government spending, redistri- 
bution of income, the numerous formulae for monetary 
management, repeal of the anti-trust laws, or any of 
the loosely-phrased admonitions that government 
should do nothing and allow everything to take its 
course untrammeled by controls of any kind. 

On the positive side, the book urges clear recogni- 
tion of the fact that prosperity, under a system of 
business enterprise, depends primarily upon the exist- 
ence of competitive incentives that spur capital invest- 
ment to provide better tools and equipment, that 
improve organization and technology to insure continu- 
ously increasing productivity per man-hour of work, 
and that enlarge markets by producing what the 
consumer wants at lower prices to the end that real 
incomes may be increased. 

In short, prosperity depends upon profitable and 
expanding business and employment opportunity, so 
it becomes the part of enlightened government, busi- 
ness, agriculture and labor policy to promote those 
measures which will forward rather than retard the 
major aim of expanding production. 

However great the room for dissent upon the ade- 
quacy, or the phrasing, of the specific recommendations 
it makes, the approach of this book has one virtue of 
solid merit. It attacks positively the problem of what 
steps should be taken to achieve and hold prosperity 
rather than merely devising a poultice to be applied 
when and if we run into a decline. 

Virtually all responsible spokesmen for government, 
and for business, labor, and agricultural groups, are 


BOOK to be published early in April by the 


agreed upon the goal of prosperity. Moreover, they 
agree that, insofar as possible, it should be achieved 
through the effort of private enterprise, with govern- 
ment intervention utilized only as a last resort. But 
despite this unanimity, almost all public discussion of 
the problem has concentrated upon the nature, the 
extent, and the timing of such government expendi- 
tures as may be found necessary to combat deflation. 
Since upon this question there is far from general 
agreement, our procedure has created an exaggerated 
sense of divergence in a field in which, so far as 
fundamentals go, we all are in accord to quite an 


unusual degree. 
* * 


No confusion should be caused by the fact that the 
generally current phrase for prosperity is “full em- 
ployment.” The latter phrase merely states the goal 
in terms of human values, which are good terms in 
which to state any goal. What matters is that we 
generally are agreed as to what we mean when we say 
that we want prosperity or full employment. Not only 
do we know what we mean, but within very rough 
limits we can give dimension to our concepts. There 
are a few whose appraisals are somewhat lower, but 
most competent estimators set the goals for about 
1950 at an average annual employment in civilian jobs 
of between 55 and 57 million persons, with a gross 
national product of between $185 and $200 billion 
measured at 1943 price levels. This contrasts with the 
1944 level of non-military employed of 51% million, 
and a gross output for the end of 1944 of over $200 
billion. It assumes a reduction of the average work- 
week to 40 hours. 

It will take some such levels as these to provide 
employment for those who seek work, with only 
sufficient “frictional” unemployment (those temporarily 
listed as unemployed because of the normal turnover 
between jobs) to afford reasonable labor-market flex- 
ibility to both workers and employers. The non-mili- 
tary employment figures are generally consistent with 
the officially stated postwar goal of jobs for 60 million 
workers, since the latter figure is generally understood 
to be an estimate of the labor force, which includes 
members of the armed services and an allowance for 
frictional unemployment. 

There are a number of reasons why the estimates 
cannot be figured more closely, and why no one can be 
very confident even of the validity of the stated limits. 
The chief points of doubt in the employment estimates 
relate to how many withdrawals there are likely to be 
on the part of women, oldsters, and youngsters, who 
now are in the labor force to a number more than 
6 millions beyond normal expectancy; how many men 
will be retained in the armed forces; and whether the 











postwar frictional unemployment should be calculated 
as approximating the current 1 million or the 3 million 
so-listed in the prosperous year of 1929. Additional 
uncertainties cloud the estimates of gross national 
product. Notable among them is the fact that no one 
is sure of the war’s effect upon man-hour productivity 
trends, in view of the fact that half of our current 
output has consisted of products that had no substantial 
counterpart in our peacetime price or production series. 


* * * 


Nevertheless, despite such qualifications, it is fair 
to say that we do have a general conception of the 
magnitude of our postwar goals. Although they are 
well within our production potentials as demonstrated 
in this war, they are formidably beyond any previous 
record of peacetime achievement. Only the most san- 
guine optimism could lead one to expect that they will 
be achieved without concerted will, planning, and co- 
operative effort. Only blind recklessness could engender 
confidence that once attained they will automatically 
be held, let alone expanded in normally healthful 
growth. 

If we were to follow past patterns, our war-built 
boom would, after a period of uncertain length, collapse 
into disastrous depression. The very magnitude of our 
recent growth would contribute to the depth and dura- 
tion of the subsequent trough. Yet a fall even to the 
level of our previous peacetime-peak-year 1939, has 
been estimated by The Federal Reserve Board to 
imply unemployment for between 15 and 20 million 
persons. If human values have importance, that is 
something that must not be allowed to occur. If busi- 
ness values have importance, we must not tolerate 
again such losses as occurred from 1930 to 1933, when 
sales over the four year period were $128 billion less 
than would have been provided if the 1929 level had 
held, and corporate profits declined from more than 
$7 billions in 1929 to an average annual loss of $1 
billion over the next four years. A reetition of these 
things cannot be tolerated—if foresight and cooperative 
effort can prevent them. 

¥ x * 

In January of this year Senator Murray introduced 
in the Senate a bill entitled “The Full Employment 
Act of 1945.” It instructs the President to submit to 
Congress plans for eliminating both unemployment 
and inflation, including recommendations for correct- 
ing structural defects in the economic system. It pro- 
vides for a Joint Congressional Committee to consider 
the proposals of the President, to take testimony from 
experts and the general public on these proposals or 
any others it may wish to consider, and after weighing 
all the facts to submit its findings to Congress. It pro- 
vides for an advance budgeting of the constituent parts 
of a full-employment economy, and commits the Fed- 
eral Government to provide, in advance, for sufficient 
expenditures (through private contractor channels) to 
make up for the gap between estimated private expen- 
ditures and the amount necessary to assure full em- 
ployment. 





THIS IS THE 34TH OF A SERIES 


By no stretch of the imagination can The Full Em- 
ployment Bill, in its present form, be regarded as ac- 
ceptable to business. Yet it may well present a test of 
whether or not American business can deal with prob- 
lems in this area in a statesmanlike fashion. Such 
statesmanship will consist in demonstrating first, that 
the Bill is not acceptable because of deficiencies which 
preclude the possibility of its accomplishing the avowed 
purposes; and second, that business is able and anxious 
to offer constructive suggestions for remedying these 
deficiencies. 

It is easy to point to weaknesses in the Bill. To men- 
tion only a few of major importance: The proposal to 
make advance Federal! expenditures to compensate for 
estimated deficiencies in prospective private expendi- 
tures is completely impracticable. No one in the coun- 
try can predict future trends with sufficient accuracy 
for this purpose; no one can tell what the constituent 
parts of a really high, stable peacetime budget should 
be, for in our boom-or-bust economy we have no stable 
pattern to project; no one can tell, within reasonable 
limits, how much the government should spend in ad- 
vance to assure full employment. The Bill pronounces 
labor’s right to work without defining commensurate 
responsibilities which it should exercise. It does not 
define the areas of proposed government expenditure in 
such a way as to allay business fears of government 
competition or the general public suspicion of leaf 
raking. Above all, the Murray Bill is defective in that, 
despite a somewhat vague pronouncement in favor of 
forwarding private business activity, it recommends a 
single specific designed to supplement such activity 
rather than stimulate it. 

The very definition of certain of these faults suggests 
their remedies. But the positive task of stating how the 
Bill should be amended in order that it may have 
effective usefulness is far from simple. Yet it is enor- 
mously to the advantage of American business to under- 
take it. Fortunately, there is a representative group 
sponsored by industry, The Committee for Economic 
Development, which has for some time been working 
intensively upon the problem, and which is excellently 
equipped to offer sound and progressive advice. It 
should be used for this purpose. 

American business cannot afford to take a negative 
attitude toward legislation in this field. Some legisla- 
tion undoubtedly will pass, for the problem is one in 
which there is a grave government responsibility. But 
equally there is a comparably important responsibility 
upon all citizen groups. None of them has more to gain 
or lose from the rise or fall of prosperity than American 
business. 
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DEPEND ON CRANE... WHEN IT’S 
PIPING EQUIPMENT YOU NEED 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY e ONE RESPONSIBILITY FOR ALL PARTS e ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 


Boiler control system for regulating dampers 

























To keep piping at its best, to simplify 
and speed up deferred replacements— 
call on the Crane line. You choose 
from the world’s greatest selection of 
piping materials—in brass, iron and , 
steel. One source—your Crane 
Branch or Wholesaler—supplies on 
one order all your requirements. Every 
part is uniform in quality, backed bya 
single responsibility. Your whole task 
from ordering of parts to installing 
them is simplified—and at the same 
time you are benefiting by Crane Co.’s 
90-year leadership in the field of pip- 
ing materials. Below is an example of 
Crane complete lines—in Standard 
Iron Body Wedge Gate Valves. 















SERVICE RECOMMENDATIONS: Crane Standard Iron Body Wedge Gate 
Valves with Brass trim are recommended for steam, water or oil lines; 
all-iron valves for oil, gas or fluids that corrode brass but not iron. 
Made in O.S.&Y. and Non-rising Stem patterns. 


Working Pressures 











Screwed or flanged end valves 


Saturated 
Steam 


Hub end valves 


Cold water or gas, 
non-shock 














Size of Valve 










Cold water, oil or 
gas, non-shock 















2 to 12 in. 125 pounds 200 pounds 200 pounds 
14 & 16 in. 125 pounds 150 pounds 150 pounds 
18 to 24 in. _ 150 pounds 150 pounds 





*For steam lines larger than 16-in., Crane 150 pound Cast Steel Gate Valves are recommended. 
(For sizes under 2 in., use Crane Clamp Gate Valves.) 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. * Branches and W holesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 
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Here’s one of the Greatest Detective Stories Ever Told! 


How to measure the motion of a loom shuttle which shoots 
back and forth like a projectile? That was the problem which 
C & K engineers first tackled in 1928, with the mechanical 
device shown at the top of this page. This device recorded, 
with a stylus, the instant at which the shuttle passed a given 
point in its flight. Next, earphones were hooked up to a com- 
mutator to “hear’’ when the shuttle shot by. But mechanical 
contacts didn’t work, so photographic experiments began... 
and patiently continued, for years. Available cameras were too 
slow. Other existing equipment was unadaptable. 

So C & K engineers threw the book away ... went to work 
designing a camera which would “catch’’ and show them what 
they wanted to see. Some time later they got their first pictures, 
showing the shuttle, at full speed, as clearly as though standing 
still. Then this equipment, its designers and its crew went onto 
war work, applying unmatched detective abilities to me- 
chanical mysteries which the armed forces had to have solved 
without delay. It helped to solve them. But, with its crew, it re- 
mained (as it still does) a permanent installation in 
the C & K engineering laboratory, which is “detec- 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. $. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. * CHARLOTTE, N.C. * ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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tive headquarters,”’ so to speak. 

Today, this unique equipment is beginning once more to 
search into the hidden secrets of loom operation. Its pictures, 
both still and motion, are phenomenal, as they should be. For 
the power-pack develops 10 kw. and the three high-speed 
lamps concentrate a total amount of light equivalent to that of 
30,000 50-watt bulbs. The exposure time is 1-200,000th of a 
second; and the number of frames per second, 1200. Other 
cameras may have higher film-speed, but this C & K camera 
combines high film speed with a very short exposure. Literally 
it is bringing to light new concepts of many phases of loom 
operation ... as actual pictures, to be published in this space, 
will show. And the new ideas for improvements in design, 
based upon this graphic evidence, will become standard on 
C & K looms when and if they prove their ability to do one 
or more of these six things: 

Increased speed or continuity of operation... decrease 
operator’s work or cost of loom-maintenance... improve 

quality of fabric, or appearance and utility. What 
better protection could there be for your mill? 


PCH 


? 


between Today’s War Weapons... 
and their New Uses in Tomorrow's Looms 
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HEN AN OPERATING EXECUTIVE 
\/ discovers that technological and 
engineering improvements or research 
affecting his departments have been 
initiated without his knowledge, he is 
deeply resentful that the plans had not 
been routed through his office. He 
wants to know what it’s all about . . . 
% e who told who, and why . . . and he 
Organization entitled to iow 

Furthermore, without a definite 
forecasting of the proposal, he may 
retard a very worth-while forward step 

Han dles in a better working program. 
An alert mill manager will, there- 
fore, see that this cannot happen by 


making sure (1) that most cordial 
relations exist between engineers and 
an mill executives and (2) that the per- 


to 

2S, 

or sonnel members of the organiza- 
i tion coordinate completely in each pe 
- posed case study. More efficient plant 
er E J N operation will be the immediate result. 
- S U G G S Mill managers are also mindful that 
lly many suggestions from various sources 
a are constantly being proposed to im- 
:n, prove efficiency and lower costs, but 
on they fall by the wayside because of 
ne { By A. JACKSON GREEN F lack of a proper sddhinistration pro- 
- Chairman, Bigelow-Santord's "War Production Board gram to explore the suggested project 
yve and determine its true value as related 
hat 


to the immediate plant operation. 


HIGHLIGHTS: "Refreshingly new" program of technical re- NEW PROGRAM. At the Thompson- 


search and mill planning established at prominent Connecticut ville, Conn., plant of the Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Co., Inc., a new program 
for routing, coordinating, and charting 
equipment and methods. Procedure applicable to any textile mill. all technical research and mill plan- 
ning has been set up to attain these 
objectives. We at the plant believe 
the plan is refreshingly new for textile 


plant. Prevents ill-feeling and assures constant improvement of 
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RECOGNITION OF PROBLEM 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 
FOREMAN, OVERSEER, OR 
ANY SOURCE WHATEVER 


SUGGESTION 
OR IDEA OF 
SOLUTION 


TECHNICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


PRODUCT, PROCESS, OR 
MACHINE DEVELOPMENT 


TECHNICAL 
DEPARTMENT 
CHARTING 
COMMITTEE 


PERFORMANCE 
OF PROJECT 


FUNDAMENTAL 
INVESTIGATION 


SELECTION 
INTEGRATION 
EVALUATION 


FOLLOW-UP 
RECONVENE 
CHARTING 
COMMITTEE 





mills and that it offers a sure-fire means 
of solving problems and insuring con- 
tinuous progress. ‘The following text 
and the accompanying illustrations ex- 
plain it. 

The chart in Fig. 1 gives an overall 
picture of the entire program. The 
reader will find it useful to refer back 
to it later while reading this article. 

The chart shows how a suggestion, 
idea, or problem which presents itself 
from any source whatever (regardless 
of whether it may appear out of line 
of normal procedure) is filtered 
through a screening process operated 
by a permanent research board. This 
board, which meets monthly, consists 
of the plant superintendent as chair- 
man, supervisors of the technical and 
standards departments, and a repre- 
sentative chosen in rotation from the 
mill overseers. After the screening 
process, the project goes through one 
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MILL 
DEPART MENT 


THOMPSONVILLE MILL 


RESEARCH BOARD 
E.1. PETERSEN 
T.M,. DEFFLEY 
H. REINHARDT 
J. JOHNSON 
OVERSEER (Rotate) 


CONSISTS OF ALL OVERSEERS 
AND STAFF MEN WHO CAN 
CONTRIBUTE TO CHARTING 
THE DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 


PROCESS REPORTS TO 
RESEARCH BOARD 
AND TO MEMBERS OF 

CHARTING COMMITTEE 


DISCUSSION BY 
RESEARCH BOARD 
OF APPLICATION OF 
RESULTS TO MILL 


Fig. 1. Organization for considering problems. 


STANDARDS 
DEPARTMENT 


RECORD OF SUGGESTION 
FOR PATENT PURPOSES 
AND FOR CREDITING 
ORIGINAL SOURCE 


METHODS 
DEVELOPMENT 


STANDARDS 
DEPARTMENT 


CHARTING 
COMMITTEE 


partment. 


PERFORMANCE 
OF PROJECT 


FUNDAMENTAL 
INVESTIGATION 


SELECTION 
INTEGRATION 
EVALUATION 


the problem. 


FOLLOW-UP 


RECONVENE 
CHARTING 
COMMITTEE 


work. 


The “minutes” 


or the other of two routines, depend- 
ing upon its nature. 
if it involves product, process, or ma- 
chine development, it heads for the 
technical department; whereas, if it 
involves a methods development, it 
heads for the standards department, 
related departments concurring. 


MINUTES KEPT. In Fig. 2 are shown 
some of the minutes from a meeting 
of the Permanent Research 
Project 1, which involves the handling 
of filling yarn, falls in the classification 
of a “methods development” and 
therefore passes to a charting commit- 
tee assembled by the standards depart- 
ment, although, of course, help is 
contributed by the technical depart- 
ment. Project 2 involves the strength 
and efficiency of blanket yarn, and 
would, of course, proceed to a chart- 
ing committee assembled by the tech- 
nical department, with all necessary 
assistance given by the standards de- 


In the following, for illustration 
purposes, we shall trace the procedure 
of Project 5 which is concerned with 
handling incoming materials. 

First, a meeting of the regular 
charting committee of the standards 
department is called by the superin- 
tendent; and, on this occasion, an at- 
tempt is made to select the various 
factors which may have a bearing on 
With these factors in 
mind, the head of the standards de- 
partment selects the various overseers 
and staff men who can best contribute 
to charting the development project 
and calls a meeting of this special 
charting committee. The head piece 
shows a special charting committee at 






Sayings Involved According to Various Plans 


Plan fl Plan g2 Plan #3 Plan #, Plan #5 


Putting wool into 
storage 525.00 525.00 


f fixed by fixed by fixed by 2100.00 2100.00 


Take wool out of 
stores rate rate rate 


525.00 3267.00 3937.00 


Unload cotton & 

jute 109.00 100.00 100.00 
Starch, gum, chemicals, etc., 

will be handled onto first 

floor building #18 for approxi- 

mately same cost as to present 

basement storage. 


Store shooks 25.00 


Beam transportation 
costs 649.00 


Waste House to 
Building #2 basement 
im old Raw Stock 3290.00 
Consolidated storage 
(168 of help assigned to 


Receiving and Shipping) 5312.00 5312.00 


Total Savings 9851.00 13215.00 


Op. 


Plan #4 


3937.00 
3300.00 


25.00 


649.00 


3290.00 3290.00 3290.00 


5312.00 5312.00 5312.00 
15085.00 15563.00 13347.00 





Fig. 3. One page of several appearing in a final report. 
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In other words, 


Board. 


of the charting 


\ 











— S&S ws 


committee meeting take the form of 
the chart shown in Fig. 4. (The vari- 
sus symbols are used for visual clarity 
only.) It will be noted that the vari- 
ous phases of the problem which are 
to be investigated by the various over- 
seers are Clearly indicated and are 
thus explained. 


QUESTIONS ASKED. Standard ques- 
tions are directed by the engineer in 
charge to various overseers affected, 
such as: “What changes are necessary 
to present equipment? What will be 
the effect of the change on handling 
materials? What quantities of mate- 
tials are involved in the changeover? 
Is labor available? What safety factors 
and ventilation are involved?” He 
also asks for a complete cost compari- 
son as well as for any other pertinent 
details of the work involved as related 
to the project in process of solution. 
When all items have been charted 
as illustrated, a clear and complete pic- 
ture of the problem is presented. 
This procedure has the added bene- 
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fig. 2. Copy of actual minutes of board meetings shows some of the projects considered. 


HANDLE INCOMING MATERIALS MORE EFFICIENTLY BY 
REARRANGING BEAMING AND SLASHING DEPARTMENTS 
WOOL COTTON AND JUTE STORAGE AREAS 


TAP. v JACQ FIN. 


BEAM.+ SLASH. 


OVERSEER § W. FUGE 


OVERSEER § J. FUGE 
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‘OF BALING 
OVERSEER | JACKSON 


Layout 
ofr 
MetHops\ \EQUIP. 
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HANLG 
LOCATION 
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DEPT. 
(Ss) 


Fig. 4. Relationship of various supervisors and 
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departments can be seen at a glance. 


fit of familiarizing each department 
head with his responsibility to the 
project as well as giving him a thorough 
understanding of his relation to the 
others effected by the project which 
is under consideration. 

Immediately, concerted action de- 
velops as the engineers concerned in 
the problem direct their cohorts into 
the job of developing facts and using 
their imaginations to suggest solutions. 
All factors, even those remotely related 
to the problem, are considered. Any 
new discoveries are carefully plotted 
and studied. At all stages of this in- 
vestigation, progress reports are sent 
to the Permanent Research Board. 
Copies are sent to the various members 
of the charting committee. 


FOLLOW-UP. The special charting 
committee then reconvenes in what 
we call the “follow-up” meeting. Here 
all data are put together into a final 
report covering all plans which have 
been proposed to make possible a ready 
comparison between these plans. The 
table shown in Fig. 3 is a part of the 
report. This final report is then re- 
turned to the Research Board where 
the best plan is selected for recom- 
mendation to the plant superintend 
ent. At this final meeting, also, 
recommendations are made for giving 
proper credit to the man who made the 
original suggestion. 

The superintendent then makes his 
formal proposal to the mill manage- 
ment, where the final decision rests as 
to whether an appropriation will be 
made to permit the project’s being 
carried through. : 
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1945 Believed 


Centennial 


of AMERICAN 
CIRCULAR KNITTING 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


Hitherto uncredited American inventor pro- 
duced a circular knitting machine in 1845. Previously recognized 


first American patents came around 1865. Machine, with output 












of one sock per hour, could fashion and knit heels. Summaries by 


technicians show achievements and forecast brilliant future for 


all branches of knitting. 


By WILLIAM B. DALL, Managing Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 


a HUNDRED YEARS AGO a Mal 
named Erasmus French _ con- 
structed a circular knitting machine 
equipped with one _ reciprocating 
needle. Ten years later he patented 
this hand-operated device, and, so far 
as the record is available, it vanished 
after a brief use by at least one com- 
pany in Waterbury, Conn., around 
1850. In that same decade in Eng- 
land, Townsend invented the latch 
needle which ultimately made possible 
the circular knitting machine as we 
know it today. 

The interesting thing about French's 
invention is the fact that his machine 
was circular, when all contemporary 
knit products were then being made 


on flat-bed machines. In fact, his in- 
vention may be the earliest American 
circular-knitting patent, although his- 
tories of knitting credit Decroix in 
1798 and Brunel in 1816 (both of 
whom worked in France) with the 
world’s first circular knitting, credit 
further development to England in 
1835, and cite the earliest American 
circular patents as 1865. Aiken built 
a circular machine here in 1554. 
Working from French’s idea of the 
back-and-forth motion of a sewing- 
machine-type needle, later technicians 
might have developed a machine with 
a complete circle of such needles in- 
stead of only one, were it not for the 
chance development of the latch 





This Was Published in 1845 


“Rotary Knitting Loom.—Mr. Erasmus 


French, of Springfield, Conn., has, after much labor and study, invented a ma- 
chine which knits stockings and hosiery of all kinds of perfect shape, without 
seam or blemish, with a rapidity and cheapness hitherto unparalleled. Each 
machine will knit one sock per hour, while one girl can easily tend ten machines, 
and five hundred machines may be turned by one horsepower. Rev. John Pier- 
pont declares it the greatest mechanical invention of the age. Unlike the clumsy 
and cumbrous stocking machines of former days, it weighs but three pounds, 
and may be placed on the centre table of any lady’s drawing room. It will knit 
cotton, woolen, silk, or any fabrick, from the finest to the coarsest.’”’—]. Gruber’s 
Hagerstown Town and Country Almanack, for the year of our Lord 1845, No. 


XXIV. Printed by John Gruber, South Potomac St., Hagerstown, Md. 
quotation carries spelling and punctuation of the original.- 
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needle. This needle paved the way 
for circular machines based upon the 
up-and-down motion of a circumfer- 
ence of latch needles, which slowly 
developed to the present perfection of 
circular knitting in all its varieties and 
complexities. 

Even if French merely opened a 
dead-end road in the history of knit- 
ting technic as far as needle action 
is concerned, he must be credited at 
least with focusing attention on the 
circular idea which came to full frui- 
tion not more than 10 or 15 years 
later and has since then been respon- 
sible for the efficient production of 
billions of dollars worth of hosiery, 
underwear, outerwear, and yard fabric. 

Although French inerely reproduced 
the simple hand-knitting motion me- 
chanically, he was able also to intro- 
duce a fashioning effect by picking up 
two loops at a time when his knitting 
had progressed to the point where 
narrowing was wanted. This con- 
trivance seems to link this primitive 
1845 machine to the full-fashioned 
principle, the modern developments of 
which comprise an important part 
of the current hosiery industry. French 
could also knit heels by reciprocating 

Brief notice in the columns of an 
1845 almanac, reproduced on the front 
cover and quoted on this page, brought 
this curious contribution to the devel- 
opment of knitting technic to the 
attention of the editors of TExTilz 
Wokrvp. Thanks to the kind assistance 
of R. W. G. Vail, librarian of the 
American Antiquarian Society, W orces 
ter, Mass., who discovered for us 
that an Arasmus F’rench was credited 
with a knitting patent in 1855, we 
were able to put two and two to 
gether and make a fairly trustworthy 
four, if one is willing to assume that 
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the almanac erred in calling him 
Erasmus French, as well as in locat- 
ing Springfield in Connecticut. ‘The 
fact that French worked in Spring- 
field, Mass., and later in Waterbury, 
Conn., seems to give easy basis for 
the geographical error in an item prob- 
ably reported through two or three 
hands before getting into print. ‘The 
fact that the invention was made in 
1845 and the patent not taken out 
till 10 years later is typical of other 
devices which were developed in the 
earlier part of the 19th century. 

All that we know of French is that 
he was living in Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
(adjacent to Springheld) in 1837; 
that some time later he moved to 
New York, staying till 1849 when he 
moved to Waterbury, Conn., which 
is given as his residence in Patent 
No. 13,750, dated Nov. 6, 1855. The 
American Hosiery Co., incorporated 
in Waterbury in 1853 not only to 
make hosiery but to make machines 
for knitting hosiery, used the French 
invention. This company was out of 
business when the American Hosiery 
Co. of New Britain, Conn., was or- 
ganized in 1868, and had no con- 
nection with it. French engaged in 
the manufacture of ammunition in 
Waterbury during the Civil War, and 
at that point the record concludes. 


f 


The short articles which immediately 
follow sketch the recent technical de- 
velopment of several divisions of the 
knitting industry and forecast the post- 
war trend. Arasmus French, along with 
many better known inventors, is part 
of the ghostly cohort which has 
tramped out the road our present-day 
inventors are following so successfully. 
—EpiTor] 





Faces Transition 


By JULIAN W. HUGHES 


HIGHLIGHTS: Automatic devices and pat- 
tern possibilities gave circular hosiery great 
growth. Future is involved more with new 
synthetics than machine development. 


7a THE 20-YEAR PERIOD which 
started shortly after the close of 
the first world war and continued 
almost to the beginning of the pres- 
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SEAMLESS HOSE 






Material 


Evidence 


eee 
eee *s 
.” *. 


The material evidence of Arasmus French's 100-year-old achievement is given in 
the reproduction of the almanac page on the front cover and the drawing from the 
patent shown above. To clarify the operation of French's machine, we quote briefly 


from the patent specification as follows: 


"My improvement consists in 


onstructing 


the machine in a circular form, with an 


opening in the center, in which an open hoop, (onto which the stitches are looped,) is 
suspended, when it is sustained by clamps, or holders, in such a manner that two will 
sustain if at ail times, and yet they will be so opened and closed, (by means of an 
eccentric and cams,) as to allow the loops, or stitches, to slide along to feed the work, 


and in the manner of taking the loop from one point of the hoop, and formin 
stitch on the other point, by the use of a needle with the eye near the point, 
those used in many sewing machines,) while the operation of the needle will fee 


Qa new 
similar to 
the work, 


and the manner of causing the needle to take up two loops (by the motion of the arch 
bar, which supports the need/e in the center,) for the purpose of narrowing, and in so 


constructing it, that the needle will knit equally well either way, for an 


wesired length 


of time, by simply reversing the motion of the crank, so that it is perfectly convenient for 


knitting heels of stocking." 





ent world conflict, knitting machinery, 
especially machinery for producing 
circular hosiery, made rapid and steady 
progress. The next step seems to be 
the utilization of new synthetics. First 
came the machine for producing 
women’s hosiery with an_ in-turned 
welt which eliminated the expense of 
hemming the welt on a separate ma- 










chine. Next the machine for produc- 
ing half-hose complete with ribbed 
top, leaving only the toe to be closed 
on a separate machine, made its ap- 
pearance and became very popular. 
Then followed the device for laying-in 
and lacing-in elastic thread to make 
self-supporting tops for half-hose and, 
to a less extent, women’s hose. 
Earliest efforts to make circular ma- 
chinery more automatic were unsuc- 
cessful and were abandoned. Perhaps 
the first noteworthy step was the 
revolving knitting cylinder introduced 
in this country by the Hemphill Co., 
and first used on its Banner machines. 
A few years later the Standard-Trump 
Bros. Machine Co. developed the 
cam-operated segment gear which 
made “picking” during the narrowing 
and widening operations of the gores 
more accurate. Subsequently the 
Hemphill Co. offered the Banner split- 
foot machine which produced a neat 
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suture-seam in split-foot hosiery. It 
was Scott & Williams who developed 
the full-automatic machines that pro- 
duced in-turned welts and nbbed tops. 
[Front cover shows a S. & W.-HH- 
PW color-in-color wrap machine.] 
Ingenuity of leading machine makers 
made possible the innumerable de- 
signs of fancy hosiery. Fancy hosiery 
particularly for men’s wear, sprang 
into prominence in the early 1920's, 
now remembered as the “Golden 
Twenties” of the hosiery industry. 
First came fancy designs effected by 
sinker reverse-plating, then wrap strip- 
ing, then in rapid succession float- 
stitch patterning capable of 13 and 
25 successive steps, needle reverse- 
plating, panel wrap striping, and, 
finally, designs in English broad-rib 
hosiery produced by changing from 
rib stitch to plain in continuous steps, 
known as the links-and-links fabric. 


THE “CUSHION SOLE.” The pile 
loop or terry-stitch method of knitting 
was originally intended as a_ novel 
means for patterning; but later it was 


found more useful as a means of mak- 
ing hosiery more comfortable. At first, 
to get the benefit of terry-stitch pat- 
terning, this hosiery was finished and 
worn terry-side-out. Since the protrud- 
ing loops on the fabric surface were 
found to have a cushioning effect, to 
be absorbent, and to have thermal 
properties, the pile loops are now 
worn next to the foot. This is exem- 
plified in the “cushion sole” type of 
hosiery which has had immense use 
in Army goods in the last year or two. 
In the future, it is the writer’s 
belief that patterning will tend more 
and more in the direction of the 
wales, and will be less elaborate. 
It may be predicted that nylon, and 
similar thermoplastic yarns, will be 
used more and more in _ circular 
hosiery. Pre-boarding permits intro- 
duction of form-fitting characteristics 
to legs and heels when knit with such 
yarn. Elastic yarn from plastics, or 
synthetic rubbers, will be used in self- 
supporting tops of socks, anklets, and 
stockings. These synthetics will be 
the feature of the postwar market. 


FULL- FASHIONED 
Problems Multiply 


By MAX C. MILLER 


HIGHLIGHTS; 


tor continuous-process stockings. Machine ob- 


Satisfactory heels necessary 


solescence sets pent-up call for new equip- 
ment at high level. Mills should effect im- 
provements in existing equipment as early as 
possible. 


TPCHE FULL-FASHIONED hosiery indus- 

try is likely to find itself in a dis- 
turbed condition in the postwar period 
when it tries to function in the normal 
manner. While the writer has no 
solution, it is hoped that merely bring- 
ing a number of the disturbing factors 
to light may be helpful. 

lo reduce the cost of producing 
full-fashioned hosiery, many producers, 
shortly before and after Pearl Harbor, 
resorted to the knitting of so-called 
round or bag heels. ‘The basic differ- 
ence between heels of this type and 
regular full-fashioned heels is that the 
latter are formed while no fabric is 
knitted at the instep, and, with the 
heel fabrics somewhat longer than 
they are wide, they provide enough 
material properly to fit the ball-shaped 
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heel without strain at the heel corners. 
This strain would result if the heel 
areas were relatively square; that is, 
as wide as they are long, as is customary 
in the round or Niantic heels. 

The bag heels on fall-fashioned 
hosiery are formed by knitting progres- 
sively on more needles, and then on 
fewer needles at the selvage edges, 
while continuing to knit across the in- 
step. Such heels are not new in the 
art. There were patents relating to 
them as early as 1878, for it has long 
been the aim of inventors and builders 
of full-fashioned machines to form 
heel fabrics as a continued process of 
leg and foot knitting. With the bag 
heel this continuous process can be 
accomplished with only minor ma- 
chine alterations. However, additional 
courses are knitted at the instep, equal- 
ling the number of courses in the heel. 
This produces 14 to 2 in. more instep 
fabric lengthwise than is produced 
during the process of knitting regular 
rectangular English or French full- 
fashioned heels. The excess instep 


fabric precludes an attractive appear- 
ance at the ankle. 


SELECTION OF PROCESS. For mills 
which have retained their footing 
equipment, all that will be required is 
to go back to the separate legging and 
footing process, but in many instances 
where footers have been junked, the 
problem will be much more difficult, 
because new footers can not be used 
commercially with old leggers. The 
mechanical condition of the footers 
must be like the mechanical condition 
of the leggers, and machine age has 
much to do with this. 

There are, of course, a number of 
processes to which mills may resort. 
In one such process, the legs and feet 
are knitted without heels, and then 
the heels are inserted and joined in a 
later process, preferably by the use of 
heeling machines. All such processes 
add to machine overhead and produc- 
tion costs, as is the case with machines 
in which the legs, heels, and feet are 
knitted as a continued process, when 
the inner heel edge must later be 
joined to the first sole course by a 
looping process. 

Unquestionably, a number of new 
processes will be evolved in which legs, 
heels, and feet will be formed in one 
operation, with the heels rectangu- 
larly formed, without knitting at the 
instep. In fact, such machinery has 
been evolved for Gotham Hosiery Co., 
as noted in the November, 1944, issue 
of Textite Wortp. This particular 
evolution produces complete hosiery, 
with little increase in production costs 
over bag heels, and permits use of 
existing leggers with reasonable 
additions. 

It is extremely important in the 
postwar period to be able to use exist: 
ing equipment (even though some- 
what altered) because the new- 
machine productive capacity of this 
country is not adequate to take care 
of the abnormal obsolescence now 
existing. The present 16,000 ma- 
chines required to produce consumers 
demand are at least 70% obsolete from 
the machine age and gage standpoint 
Since 1930, only about 4,000 new 
machines have been installed, so ther: 
is a great pent-up demand for nev 
machinery which machine productiv 
rate here cannot fill for many years 


MODERNIZE OLD EQUIPMENT. = Oc 
full-fashioned machinery can be tt 
built, regaged, or otherwise moder 
ized; but in such cases there will b« 
faced the shortage of machine shop 
familiar with this kind of highly spe 
cialized work. The public will bé 
clamoring for nylon hosiery, which 
cannot be produced satisfactorily ut 
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less the machine is in tiptop condition. 


What the industry should strive for 
to bring about a greatly increased 
full-fashioned machine productivity in 
this country; to do what can be done 
now to modernize and otherwise im- 


prove existing equipment; and espe- 


HIGHLIGHTS: _ Last ten 
period of gradual evolution following many 
changes after World War I. Current trends 


may continue, with refinements developed for 


years was a 


wor service. 


ERHAPS THE UNDERWEAR INDUSTRY 
Pis on the threshold of another 
period of change, but most members 
of that trade do not seem to think 
so. The ten years before the war were 
relatively stabilized years as far as 
types of garments in demand and ma- 
chines to make them were concerned, 
and current trends are likely to con- 
tinue postwar. 

After World War I, however, there 
was a cycle of change and upheaval— 
the standard balbriggan for men tem- 
porarily gave way to nainsook; the 
fleece-lined cotton garment gradually 
diminished in favor of lighter raiment, 
as did the once widely worn woolen 
underwear; long drawers gave way to 
short, and shirts became sleeveless; 
the union-suit threatened to eliminate 
two-piece; women’s underwear evolved 
trom cumbersome cover-alls to delicate 
brevities. 

lhe last ten years have witnessed 
progress, though not so revolutionary 

s the changes just listed. The gains 
have been along the lines of refine- 
ments in manufacturing process and 
garment construction. In men’s shirts, 
ane ribs have gained dominating place. 
Broadcloth shorts are the unques- 
tioned standard for lower halves of 
two-piece outfits, though interesting 
snitted items have been designed 
which have gained a degree of ac- 

ceptance. In the machine field, higher 
speeds have been accomplished by 
more effective stop motions, better 
varns, and closer tolerances in ma- 


chine manufacture. Products of warp- 
snitting for women’s underwear have 
inroads on circular-knit items, 


nade 
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cially to evolve practical devices 


which may be applied to existing 
machines, with which it will be pos- 
sible to produce acceptable leg, heel, 
and foot hosiery, so that production 
costs can be kept low, at least on 
machines under 51 gage. 





though the latter dominates the men’s 
garment field. The introduction of 
color into men’s garments has been 










Circular- 












By EDWAR 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


machines has been speeded up; variety of 


Production on latch-needle 


fabrics from spring-needle machines multi- 
plied. Gains in quality foreshadow wider 


markets. 


rT HE WAR HAS CREATED a tremendous 

D void in the field of circular-knit 
outerwear which will take some time 
to fill. In addition to this assured de- 
mand, technical improvements in knit- 
ting machinery, more aggressive sales 
methods, more imagination in dyeing 
and finishing, all promise a bright 
future for the outerwear knitter. 

In the last 10 years, the feeds on 
latch-needle machines (such as are 
used for polo shirting) have increased 
from 12 to 64 with resulting increase 
in production per machine. In addi- 
tion to knitting horizontal stripes, it 
is now possible to knit vertical stripes 
plus combinations of each. Not only 
plaids, but various types of figures and 
designs, heretofore possible only on 
complicated jacquard machines, can 
now be achieved on the new improved 
latch-needle machine. 

Scarcity of raw materials during the 
war period has fostered the idea of 
using different types of yarn. Whereas, 


Knit OUTERWEAR 


Has Bright Future 


D GROSSMAN, Grossman Bros.. 





tried without great success. Under- 
wear manufacturers have, however, 
branched into somewhat new lines in 
the polo and the basque shirt in 
which color, whether piece-dyed sol- 
ids or yarn-dyed patterns, is a feature. 
Fleece-lined underwear mills have 
found outlets in sweat shirts. 
Foremost among the war-born im- 
provements is the recent development 
of a preshrinking process for knitted 
cotton fabric. Garments cut from the 
preshrunk material have been found 
to shrink only an additional 3 to 6% 
against shrinkages of 14 to 19% in un- 
treated materials after launderings. 
Although the war seems to be ap- 
proaching its conclusion in several 
theaters, there are improvements for 
comfort and health still in the labora- 
tory under military direction. The 
offering of these improvements on the 
civilian market postwar is expected 
to broaden and stabilize demand after 
the first pent-up buying spree is over. 









New York 











formerly manufacturers were prone to 
use yarn of one type—cotton, wool, or 
rayon—it has lately been found that 
various mixtures of the three fibers can 
be handled to advantage. ‘The present 
situation has forced the knitter to be- 
come more ingenious. 

Dress and blouse fabrics are for 
most part made on spring-needle ma- 
chines on which there has been little 
technical improvement. However, the 
knitter has found these machines 
capable of making many fabrics for- 
merly unknown to him. The fact that 
in making block-wheel cloths much of 
the fabric stretch and give can be 
eliminated has paved the way for 
increased demand for knitted over- 
coats and topcoats. 

Mills making knit wool dress goods 
usually rewind their cops or cones on 
bobbins for use on spring-needle ma- 
chines, as this package- allows more 
yarn on the machine at one time. Also 
many defects, weak places in the yarn, 
and the like are found and remedied 
in the rewinding process, which aids 
production on the knitting machine. 
Without good winding, the knitter 
will be faced with poor quality work 
and low production. On latch-needle 
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machines, the yarn is usually run off 
from the packages as supplied by the 
yam mills. It is not too much to ex- 
pect that the yarn producers in the 
postwar period will so improve the 
quality of their yarns that rewinding 
will not be necessary. 

Although the knitting industry has 
lacked capable research facilities, there 


is now a definite trend counteracting 
this. Manufacturers are becoming 
more progressive, and are demanding 
more of themselves and their equip- 
ment. Their products are already wide- 
ly used in the fields needing the 
attributes of stretch and _ elasticity. 
Light-weight knit goods which will 
not stretch will open unlimited fields. 


COMBINATION 


Knitting Is Versatile 


By RAYMOND KRETSER 





HIGHLIGHTS: 
or fabric may be produced. Each needle can 


Almost any type pattern 


have its own yarn supply. Machines make 70 
to 80 yd. per hr. of 54- to 72-in. fabric. 


OMBINATIONS of warp and filling 
knitting have been recognized for 
some years for their versatility as to 
pattern, texture, and use. Recent im- 
provements in knitting principles in 
this field now make possible the crea- 
tion of knitted fabrics to meet almost 
any use-requirement, and many of 
these fabrics are held to be superior to 
woven materials. Already the type of 
machine described in the February 
and April 1944, issues of T. W. is in 
use in several mills on quality dress, 
suit, and sportswear fabrics in 54- to 
72-in. widths and in 50 to 60-yard 
pieces without imperfections. 

The latest development in equip- 
ment to produce this combination 
construction comprises a circular knit 
ting machine which will knit individ- 
ual stitches vertically (walewise) 01 
horizontally (coursewise), using indi 
vidual yarns for each individual needle 
on a cylinder large enough to produce 
the 54- to 72-in. fabrics. Each 
of the needles, as stated, is supplied 
with yarn from its own yarn spool 
with its associated guides and tension- 
ing device, and arranged so as not to 
tangle in the initial threading or in 
the knitting when the patterning at- 
tachment causes one or more yarns to 
cease to knit while adjacent yarns 
make an individual stitch or several 
stitches as demanded by the pattern. 
By the individual yarn spool arrange- 
ment, colors and designs may be 
quickly changed without the added 
operation of making up a warp beam. 

Some knitters who have admired 
the products of the combination warp 
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and filling knitting machines have 
felt that these machines were too com 
plicated to operate and produce com- 


mercially good fabrics. It has been 
asserted that imperfections were fre- 
quent, but overcome or covered up to 
some extent by fulling and napping 
the fabrics. However, the latest ma- 
chines are now disabusing these old 
beliefs. 

In the last ten vears there have been 
great increases in the amounts of 
knitted fabrics sold to the garment 
trades, and the outlook is for a con- 
siderably greater increase in the next 


ten years. It is reasonable to expect 


substantial inroads on woven fabrics 
when the possibilities of these rela- 
tively new machines and fabrics made 
on them are more generally known. 
Modern circular machines are cur- 
rently operating at the rate of 1200 
stitches or courses a minute, which 
rate gives a machine production of 
about 70 to 80 yd. per hr. The writer 
predicts that machines of similar type 
will be producing fabric for a multi- 
tude of uses at this same high speed 
or perhaps even faster in the postwar 
period. 


WARP KNITTING 


Reaches Turning Point 


By T. H. JOHNSO 


HIGHLIGHTS: called 
leader of warp knitting, permit fastest method 


Tricot machines, 


of converting yarn into cloth. Increased 


productivity in last 10 years is over 100%. 


B Ypew SEVERAL TYPES of knitting ma- 
chines which fall into the broad 
classification of warp knitting have the 
common characteristic of using one o1 
more warps for their yarn supply, but 
in other respects they differ from each 
other in design, method of operation. 
and fabrics produced. By far the most 
important machine type is the tricot— 
in number of machines in place, in 
versatility of fabric range, in amount of 
production, and in the possibilities for 
further development. 

In addition to the tricot machine, 
other well-known types of warp knit- 
ting machines are: 

|. ‘Lhe milanese, which differs from 
other warp knitting machines in that 
the threads are caused to traverse in 
both directions continuously. Milanese 
fabrics have a fine texture and consid- 
erable elasticity, but are relatively 


*Ercerpts from paper delivered March 24 before the 


Tertile Society of Canada at Montreal 


N, American Viscose Corp.* 


costly to produce because of the slow 
rate of production. 

2. The plain raschel, which employs 
latch needles in one or two needle 
bars, is used chiefly for coarse gage 
fabrics for neckwear and millinery. 

3. The Kayloom, a plain raschel ma- 
chine to which have been added at 
tachments that permit laying filling 
threads across the fabric for stabiliza- 
tion or for decorative effects. 

4. The jacquard raschel, which is 
a spring-needle machine having long, 
flexible thread guides which may be 
deflected by means of a jacquard at 
tachment. The guides so selected thus 
fail to lay a thread around their regu- 
lar needles, and a small hole in the 
fabric results. Intricate drop-stitch pat: 
terns can be obtained. 

5. The Marratti machine, a circular 
warp knitting machine which can pro 
duce both tricot and milanese fabrics 
in tubular form. 

6. The simplex machine, which 1 
a tricot machine with two needle bars 
and which produces a fabric with a 
double face. The cloth is used chiefly 

(Continued on page 202) 
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HIGHLIGHTS: 


two times. 











VERAGE LIGHTING ALLOWANCES for 
FA general industrial buildings now 
being constructed are running 50 foot- 
candles, whereas buildings constructed 
over ten years ago have lighting allow- 
ances of about 10 foot-candles. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS. Knit- 
ting mills considering new lighting 
installations today in plants that were 
built ten or more years ago may find 
that an overall general illumination of 
about 35 foot-candles is all that can 
be expected without revamping the 
entire lighting system and installing 
heavier wiring to take the increased 
loads necessitated by higher levels of 
illumination. Present wartime restric- 
tions permit the installation of light- 
ing fixtures under a AA-2 rating as a 
minor capital addition, providing that 
it does not exceed $500. Where the 


Revitalize LIGHTING 
in Your Knitting Mill 


Fluorescent lighting ups illumination level almost 
Small-diameter conductor drawn into embedded con- 


duits permits lighting increases of up to six times. 


By EARLE MAULDIN, Southern Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 
and HAROLD E. REED, Assistant Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 


capital addition involves construction, 
authorization to construct must be ob 
tained to the extent required by Con 
servation Order L-41, or by any other 
regulation of the WPB. 

Those knitting plants operating on 
war orders, which have reason to be- 
lieve that the installation of modern 
lighting will materially aid their pro 
duction, may obtain authorization for 
such installation by getting approval of 
the procurement division of the armed 
forces issuing the procurement order 
to the mill. Under this condition the 
$500 limit does not apply. 


PLANNED LIGHTING. Light-engineer- 
ing in knitting plants, as well as in 
other textile mills, is directed toward 
improvement in quality of the product 
and reduction of rejects, reduction in 
worker fatigue, reduction in accident 





Suggested Lighting Intensities 
for Hosiery Mills 


Foot- 


Candles 


| 
} 


Department 


Knitting: 
F.F. or cir. knit. 
Gray goods processing: 
Looping....... 
Seaming 
Inspection 
Finishing: 
Pairing 
Mending 
Inspecting 
Folding 
Boxing 
Boarding 
Dye House 
General 
Laboratory 


rate, and compensation for the poor 
vision of older workers. 

Methods of achieving these purposes 
usually involve several considerations 
such as balancing the lighting, obtain- 
ing correct painting, and the like. 
After determining the general level of 
illumination for all rooms of the plant, 


at 


The earlier lighting system at Shannon Hosiery Mills provided from 8 to 12 foot-candles and had six 100-watt fixtures per alley. Their 


Present lighting installation provides 70 foot-candles and has 24 fixtures per alley. 


‘9g is painted white. 
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Walls are a light blue, dado a dark blue, and ceil- 


Photo courtesy of Georgia Power Coa. 
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and such items as the rated capacity of 
the present wiring and the spacing of 
the present lights, illumination levels 
for specialized operations must be 
considered. With only the substitu- 
tion of fluorescent lights to replace in- 
candescent lights of the open type, it 
is possible to obtain almost double the 
foot-candles. 

For example, if the mill was wired 
for 1 watt per square foot, an illumi- 
nation of 7 to 9 foot-candles could be 
obtained with incandescent lights. If 
the only change was replacement of 
lamps and fixtures with fluorescent 
equipment, an illumination of 12 to 
15 foot-candles could be obtained, 
providing the ceiling and the walls 
were repainted white. If the mill de- 
sires to replace the wire in its lighting 
conduits with wire of greater capacity, 
it would be possible to increase the 
level of illumination to at least 30 foot- 
candles. The possibility of this im- 
provement is discussed later. 


IDEAL LEVELS OF ILLUMINATION. 
While meeting ideal levels of illumina- 
tion are out of the question in many 
knitting plants today, a comparison of 
present levels with those suggested 
will provide material for postwar con- 
sideration. ‘The accompanying table 
indicates the ideal levels that have 
been suggested by a lighting authority. 

Cc palinanus lines of 48-in. double- 
tube fluor:scent fixtures, mounted 
about seven ft. above the floor and 
slightly in front of the needle bar of 
full-fashioned machines, will give ex- 


cellent results and will eliminate 
troublesome shadows. ‘This arrange- 
ment will develop approximately 60 to 
79 foot-candles at the working place. 

One of the most trying tasks in 
hosiery manufacture is placing the 
stitches rapidly and accurately on the 
looper points. For this work individual 
desk-type fluorescent or incandescent 
fixtures should be mounted close to the 
machine and arranged so that there is 
one lamp for each machine. If placed 
about 18 in. above the looper with the 
reflector tilted to direct the light on 
the work, glare is eliminated and an 
intensity ‘of 75 foot-candles obtained. 

Another point where high intensity 
will increase production and pay divi- 
dends is at the seamers. One industrial 
type fluorescent fixture mounted about 
36 in. above each seamer, using two 40 
watt tubes will give 100 to 125 foot- 
candles and make easy an otherwise 
difficult operation. High intensities, 
ranging from 80 to 150 foot-candles, 
might be used to advantage for inspec- 
tion operation where it is important to 
detect runs, imperfections in stitch, 
and other defects. Then, the color 
quality of light is of importance to 
match stocking colors. The required 
intensity in the dye house will depend 
on the colors being run, but it is safe 
to assume that there should be nearly 
70 foot-candles in the average plant. 
At some plants all color testing and 
matching is done in the laboratory in 
which case a high intensity is re- 
quired, whereas 30 foot-candles would 
suffice in the dye house. 


Two 40-watt lamps in fixtures mounted in continuous rows about nine feet above the floor 
provide an intensity of 70 foot-candles at the hosiery machines at the Shannon Hosiery Mills, 


Inc., Columbus, Ga. 
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POSTWAR PLANS. Knitting mills con- 
templating lighting changes after the 
war with the thought of increasing 
their levels of illumination to approxi- 
mate those suggested in the accom- 
panying table will have two methods 
of procedure. Both methods have the 
same purpose, namely, to permit the 
addition of heavier lighting loads and 
increased number of circuits. 

One means for accomplishing this 
purpose is a complete rewiring job, or 
a revamping of the existing wiring sys- 
tem so as to make available a greater 
capacity in watts per square foot of 
floor space. If existing wiring in the 


mill is of the exposed type, little dif- 
ficulty will be encountered. However, 
if conduits are in concrete or are em- 
bedded, the operation of rewiring the 
mill is not quite so simple. 


SMALL DIAMETER WIRE. = Develop- 
ment of a small diameter electrical 
conductor having a thinner insulation 
but higher dielectric strength while 
retaining the same size copper thus 
permitting higher temperatures, has 
been approved for redrawing purposes 
by the National Electrical Code. It 
is sometimes referred to as “small 
diameter wire” of which there are 
about four types, known in the trade 
as RM, SN, and the like. ‘This wire 
may be drawn in the old embedded 
conduits without injury to the walls 
and ceilings. With this wire the 
lighting capacity of a knitting mill may 
be increased at moderate cost. In one 
industrial installation, after first paint- 
ing the ceiling and walls white, small 
diameter wire permitted the lighting 
to be upped six times. 

It is believed that this type of wire 
holds the key to economical lighting 
for those knitting mills that can take 
advantage of it. More wires can be 
pulled into the given conduit, or a 
larger size wire may be pulled in to 
provide increased current-capacity. As 
an example, using small diameter wire, 
seven No. 10 wires can be pulled into 
a 3-in. conduit to provide 6,000 watts 
and still be within the National Elec- 
trical Code. 

If a lighting system provided about 
18 foot-candles, with the painting of 
the wall and the ceiling and the in- 
stallation of fluorescent lamps_ the 
lighting may be upped to about 35 
foot-candles. However, if small 
diameter insulated wire is then in- 
stalled, the foot-candles of the overall 
illumination level may be increased to 
about 55. Such a system comes well 
within the suggested recommenda- 
tions. Aside from providing higher 
wattage, more outlets may be _pro- 
vided, and better voltage regulation 
obtained by a decrease in “voltage drop. 
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Check CONDITIONING 
in Knitting Plants 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


Uniformity of 


atmospheric conditions required 


when knitting synthetics. Air con- 


ditioning has reduced cost of sec- 


onds in full-fashioned mill by 10%,. 


Conditioning costs run 


2°/, of manufacturing. 


By HAROLD E. REED 
Assistant Editor, Textile World 


7 NITTING PLANTS will, in the post- 
K wer period, handle many of the 
newer and varied synthetics, some 
which have not been obtainable by 
the majority of knitting mills because 
their development and use has been 
exclusively for war purposes. Knitting 
mills, prior to the war, were handling 
nylon, but few mills have worked with 
Vinyon. Both of these fibers require 
carefully controlled conditions of 
humidity and temperature during 
knitting, in fact the maintenance of 
uniform atmospheric conditions for 
fibers is of much greater im- 
»ortance than similar control for yarns 
natural and vegetable fibers. 


the se 


RELATIVE HUMIDITY CONDITIONS. 
Recommended conditions of humidity 
for obtaining ideal manufacturing oper- 
ations are given in the accompanying 
table. A difference of opinion exists 
among air conditioning experts as to 
the correct percent of humidity to be 
maintained. Accordingly, it is advisable 
for the mill to vary those figures given 
in the table slightly to find the humid- 
ity which produces the best working 
s conditions. Experience has proved that 

it is not always the actual percentage 
of humidity which improves operation, 
but that it is the uniformity of humid- 
| ity and temperature that counts. 


HUMIDIFICATION VS. AIR CONDITION- 
ING. Humidification usually involves 
| the control of uniform relative humid- 
ity in the air and an attempt to keep 
a fairly uniform temperature in the 
mill. With some types of humidifica- 
s tion, as shown in Fig. 1, a certain 
amount of evaporative cooling takes 
places and tends to lower slightly the 
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J- Fresh air 
fouvers 

K-~- Heater screen 

L - Heater 

M - Outside louvers 

N - Drain 

0 - Recirculating 
ar /oL'vers 


E-1-Grease line for 
pillow blocks 

F - Motor 

G-fan 

H- Slide screen 

H-1- Slide screen 
catch 

t- Damper motor 


P- Condensation pan TK 
P-l- Condensation pan ee 
trough 
Q- Orifice housing 
and strainer 
R- Evaporator disk 
S-1- Disk sheave 
S-2- fan sheave 


Fig. 1. Diagram of duct-type humidifying system which is the most suitable for hosiery 


mills, 


air temperature on hot days, making 
the working conditions slightly more 
bearable. True air conditioning in- 
volves refrigeration, as shown in Fig. 2 

In the New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania section, where the sum- 
mer temperature average runs from 
80° to 85° F. and the relative humid- 
ity from 42% to 48%, humidification 
alone may be employed. During the 
summer, the evaporative cooling ob- 
tained from humidifying will offer a 


Suggested Relative Humidities 
for Knitting Mills 


Relative 
Operation Humidity 


65% 
50% 
55% 
50% 


55% 
65% 
55% 
55% 
65% 
55% 
45% 
50% 
45% 


Fiber 


Cotton 
Acetate Rayon 


Knitting 
Throwing 
Knitting 
Processing 
Cuprammonium 
Rayon Throwing 
Knitting 
Processing 
Throwing 
Knitting 
Processing 
Throwing 
Knitting 
Processing 


Viscose Rayon 


Nylon 


limited degree of employee comfort in 
most processing operations found in 
knitting mills. During the winter, the 
humidifying sy stem will tend to cor- 
rect the usual 15% to 25% rh. found 
in heated buildings. Hence, the humid- 
ifying system will tend to produce 
uniform atmosphere conditions. 

Working conditions in the South 
may be greatly improv ed by complete 
air conditioning, Temperatures of 
over 100° F. may be reduced to about 
89° F.. a much more workable condi- 
tion. Aside from the employee-com- 
fort angle which will produce a mate- 
rial increase in production, other bene- 
fits will be derived from air condi- 
tioning. 

Actual experience in a hosiery mill 
has shown that when the mill is com- 
pletely air conditioned, a reduction 
of 10% is obtained in the number 
of seconds made. Needles on the ma- 
chines do not gum as quickly and 
kinked yarn is practically eliminated. 
Variation in length of hosiery is over- 
come; whereas, it formerly was as 
much as two inches. Then, the opera- 
tion of packaging hosiery in cello- 
phane is made easier, as the tendency 
of the packaging to stick prior to 
wrapping the stockings is reduced. 

While humidity conditions required 


ii! 





Humidification in this full-tashioned hosiery 


mill has eliminated the need for boxes for 
conditioning the cones of yarn, —__——_»> 


Photo courtesy of The Bahnson Co, 


Flow of air is directed by the duct formation 
and by adjustable grids in this air-conditioned 
boarding room. Equipment was designed fo 
maintain a humidity range of 45% to 60%, 
at temperature of 80° to 85° F. 


Photo courtesy of Carrier Corp, 


ina knitting plant vary from those 
of a weaving mill, those required for 
most synthetics are close to the condi- 
tions most comfortable for the em- 
ployees. 


EQUIPMENT. It is advisable when in- 
stalling an air-conditioning system to 
have equipment of sufficient capacity 
to permit flexability of temperature 
and humidity over a range which will 
permit operations on a wide variety of 
synthetic fibers. Such a system will 
permit experimentation to work out 
the best mill conditions and also to 
handle the newer synthetics as they 
become available. 

Choice of a type of compressor unit 
will generally be handled by the con 
tractor making the installation. Un- 
doubtedly, Freon equipment will be 
used, as it is best suited for small and 
medium-sized installations found in 
the knitting industry. Also, such equip- 


ment has given fairly care-free service 
in mills. 

Location of the compressors, con- 
densers, and auxiliary equipment must 


be considered. A knitting plant of 
one-story construction may best place 
the equipment in a penthouse on the 
roof. If the building is multiple story, 
the unit may be housed in the powel 
plant or in the basement. The coolant 
is piped to the ducts if numerous ail 
intakes are employed, as shown in 
Fig. 2. When a central-station unit is 


(12 


used, the compressing equipment is 
located beside the unit. 

Knitting plants located in smoky 
industrial areas will want to have a 
electrostatic unit for electrically re- 
moving smoke and dust particles from 
the air. Air-borne particles of dust, 
soot, pollen, and smoke as small as 
1/250,000-in. in diameter may be re- 
moved electrostatically. Smoke and 
similar particles cannot be removed by 
filters and will cause dirt and streak 
marks on the fabrics. It is stated that 
this apparatus will remove up to 90% 
of all air-borne particles from the air. 
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Fig. 2. Essential units in an air-conditioning system for use in a knitting plant. 
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‘The electric-cleaner takes the place of 


the usual filter when used in an air- 
conditioning unit. 


UNIT COSTS. One hosiery mill which 
has installed air conditioning in all of 
its rooms has a refrigerating unit with 
a capacity of one ton for every 1,700 
cu. ft. of space. Operating cost has run 
about 2% of the manufacturing costs. 

Some hosiery mills find that their 
manufacturing costs for seconds run 
about 5%. If air conditioning will re- 
duce the cost of seconds by about 
10%, as some mills have found, then 
this one saving should practically cover 
the operating costs of air conditioning, 
not to mention the other savings to be 
found. 

It appears that air conditioning will, 
through savings, cover its own opera- 
tion costs; but many of the benefits 
obtained from it cannot be calculated 


—such as increase in employee morale, 


improvement in product quality, and 
like benefits. 


° 


Sas 8 


. koom thermostat 


Humiudistat 


Power 





The units 


remain practically the same in both the duct-type and in the central-station equipment. 
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COTTON SPINNERS— 


Look to Fundamentals 


HIGHLIGHTS: Selection and preparation of cotton is basic. 


Travelers, 


roll coverage, draft, and twist all influence spinning. Keeping humidifiers func- 


tioning effectively requires frequent attention. Test and check for quality and 


production. 


By HORACE L. PRATT 


Columbia Mills 


HEN ONE CONSIDERS the vast 
| etn of material which has 
been written concerning the spinning 
operation in a cotton mill, this ques- 
tion might arise, “Is there anything 
else to be said on this subject that has 
not already been covered?” The 
writer, for one, does not believe that 
our studies in the field of spinning are 
completed; in fact, time may show 
that we have barely scratched the sur- 
face. But even so, a repetition of some 
of the things that we already know 
about this process is not amiss. 

No amount of good spinning can 
correct bad preparation or make good 
yarn from defective roving caused by 

fa poor quality of raw material or by 

improper processing. Bad spinning 
can ruin good roving and nullify all 
of the good work in the preparatory 
departments. 

In checking on the spinning opera- 
tion, there are a number of points to 


, Columbia, S. C. 


be considered. ‘These points, as we are 
listing them, are not necessarily in the 
order of their proper sequence or im- 
portance. ‘The reader may arrange 
them to suit his convenience. 


COTTON AND PREPARATION. Che 
kind of products being made will 
naturally determine, to a large extent, 
the grade and staple of cotton to be 
used. Careful checking by a compe- 
tent cotton classer of all cotton re- 
ceived by the mill—and, if possible, a 
check by the laboratory of the fiber 
strength and length—together with 
proper mixing and blending of the 
stock are safeguards that the spinning 
department has a right to expect. 

In recent years, many mills have 
made studies of the operations in the 
opening room which have revealed the 
need for rearrangement of the ma- 
chinery and the overhauling and _ re- 
setting of beaters and grid bars for 


Laboratory technician making an ends-down test in the spinning room. 
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more effective opening, cleaning, and 
blending. In the. picker room, daily 
lap-meter tests should be made to 
check the yard-for-yard evenness of 
the picker laps. 

It is not within the scope of this 
article to cover in detail all of the 
items in the card room which should 
be checked in an effort to furnish the 
spinning room with even roving. A 
partial list of points which should be 
watched is as follows: condition or 
appearance of the web on the card; 
sliver weight and evenness; waste 
taken out at the card; draw-sliver 
evenness and weight; tension of web; 
roll settings on drawing and roving 
frames; evenness, weight, tension, and 
twist of roving; and so on. Although 
this may be done by the regular per- 
sonnel of the card room, it is better, 
if possible, to have periodical tests 
made by the laboratory of the mill and 
have the reports on all machines 
making sub-standard work sent to the 
card room. In this way, the regular 
personnel can concentrate effort on 
those machines which need attention 
before they produce too much bad 
work, 

As will be noted, the lining and 
leveling of the spinning frames is in- 
cluded in overhauling, which we be- 
lieve is the general practice. It may 
seem superfluous to discuss this fea- 
ture of overhauling, but we feel that 
a little more attention to the details of 
lining and leveling frames will pay 
dividends. A modern spinning frame 
may be as much as 45 to 50 ft. long. 
The three or four steel rolls on each 
side are driven by gearing at one end 
and run against pressure along their 
entire lengths because the top rolls 
are held firmly against the steel rolls 
by means of weights. Any settling of 
the floor will naturally throw a ma- 
chine of this length out of line. This 
condition is usually worse in a new 
mill, but occasionally there may be 
some trouble of this nature in an old 
plant. 

At the time this is being written, 
the question of cost has been pushed 
into the background; and every effort 
is being made to rush production for 
the war effort, regardless of expense. 
There will come a time (possibly 
sooner than some expect) when this 
condition will be reversed. Competi- 
tion will force mills to watch cost, 
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duction. When times change, those 
mills which keep their machinery in 
tip-top condition will find themselves 
in a more favorable position than 
those mills which have neglected these 
things just because help is short or re- 
pair parts are hard to get. 


TRAVELERS. If the superintendent 
starts to check into the kind of travel- 
ers being used in his spinning room, 
he may run into all sorts of compli- 
cations. Most present-day travelers are 
good from the standpoint of quality 
and workmanship, so he may find 
more than one brand of traveler being 
run. Because of the difference in the 
ring diameters or the age of the rings, 
he may find more than one size of 
traveler being run on the same num- 
ber of yarn. He may find various types 
of travelers being tried out for experi- 
mental purposes. The things which 
we have just mentioned may not cause 
any bad work in the spinning, but 
there is one thing that will cause bad 
work—and that is to allow the travel- 
ers to be run too long before chang- 
ing. Naturally, running conditions 
will determine the “life” of a traveler. 
It would be difficult, therefore, to give 
a safe rule that will be applicable to 
every case, but, by using 10s yarn as a 
basis, we find the following gives good 
results: yarn—10s; staple—1-in.; spin- 
dle speed—7,850 r.p.m.; diameter of 
rings—24 in.; length traverse—9 in.; 
front roll speed—168 r.p.m.; traveler 
number—13; life of traveler—72 hr. 

It is true, of course, that some trav- 
clers will have already worn out and 
broken off before changing time, and 
others will be found in good condi- 
tion; but we find that by changing all 
the travelers at the end of this period, 
we get very good results. 


ROLL COVERING. We will not at- 
tempt to say which kind of roll cover- 
ing is best. Down in his heart, each 
spinner may have his own ideas as to 
which type is best for his own par- 
ticular job; but we doubt if any mill 
has yet run sufficient tests on all of 
the commercially available roll cover- 
ings to determine beyond question 
the one best type. Our mill has made 
many tests of this kind, and, only re- 
cently, we ran a_ ten-day test for 
breaking strength on two types of 
covering. The results were practically 
identical, but so many factors enter 
into the question of breaking strength 
and the time of the test was so short 
that we were not really sure that we 
found out anything. (Had there been 
a radical difference in the results, we 
would, of course, have continued the 
test for a longer period.) 
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quality, and waste, as well as pro- , 


MILL 


Report of Ends Down on Spinning Frames 


Frome No._____ Make __Gage Dia. Ring 
Yarn Wo. 
Long-Draft Aprons __ 


Rolls Picked 


Hank Roving ___ Stock 


Trav. Changed 
Time Test Began 


Reasons for ends down 


Twist Const. 


Troverse_____________No. of Spindles 


Roll Covering 


Make and No. of Trav. EEE 


Frame Doffed 


Tne Test Comp. 





Bod roller — 





Bod apron — 
Traveler off ate 
“Traveler worn — 
Singling — j 
Doubling — 

Weak roving— 


Gouty roving — 
Tangled roving — 


Roving trumpet stopped up — hie 
Roving trumpet loose — 


Spindle not plumb — 

Guide not properly set — 

Cleaning — 

Doffing — 

Roving run out — 

Knocked down by adj. end ee 
Tope or band off — j 
Unknown — 

Additional known reasons— 














*Ends-Down-per-Thousand-Spindle-Hours Formula: €.0.P.1.H. = 


Remarks 




















Ends down X 1000 
Spindles per frame X Hours of test 


stantial asec aamanancgsiasinaarin anastasia 


Signed 





This form is being used for ends-down tests in one large mill. 


‘The only suggestions which we are 
making in this connection are that the 
rolls should have proper attention as 
to buffing or recovering, and that tests 
should be continued in an effort to 
learn more about this important fac- 
tor in the spinning process. 


DRAFT AND TWIST. It seems so ele- 
mentary to discuss the subject of draft 
and twist in connection with the 
making of even yarn that one is 
tempted to pass it up—but the quality 
of the yarn is so vitally affected by 
these operations and they have so 
much bearing on the cost of producing 
the yarn that an entire article might 
profitably be devoted to these factors 
alone. 

Most of our spinning is on long 
draft, but we do have a few conven- 
tional-draft frames (usually on special 
fancy yarns), which occasionally must 
be run on staple numbers. In an effort 
to lower cost, we have reduced our 
rovings to the very minimum number 
of sizes. This is made possible by the 








installation of long-draft frames. 
When it became necessary to put 
these special frames on the regular 
run, we had no roving available ex- 
cept that for the long-draft frames; so 
we simply creeled it in and changed 
the draft gears accordingly. Fortu- 
nately, we made _breaking-strength 
tests on these frames separately from 
those for similar yarns on the long: 
draft frames, for we soon discovered 
that the breaking strength of yar 
from the conventional frames was 
lower than that of the yarn produced 
on the loig-draft frames and that if 
we used this yarn in the same fabrics, 
special roving would have to be made. 

It is, of course, possible to spin a 
wider range of numbers on long-draft 
frames; but in making yarn for fabrics 
with high breaking-strength require- 
ments, this must not be overdone. 
Tests should be made before spinning 
too many numbers from one roving. 
Without attempting to go on record 
as laying down a hard-and-fast rule to 
use in such cases, we are suggesting 
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the following range as being practical: 
Length of staple—1 in.; hank roving— 
1.90; type of long draft—Whitin, 
Saco-Lowell, H & B; range of yarn 
numbers—5s to 16s. 

A number of factors enter into the 
determination of the number of turns 
of twist to be put in yarn, the most 
important of which are the length of 
staple and the purpose for which the 
yarn is to be used. From the stand- 
point of cost, the twist should be as 
low as is practical. The lower the 
twist, the higher the front-roll speed, 
and the greater the production. 

Laboratory tests should be made 
until the correct twist has been de- 
termined. We suggest starting with 
the twist a little on the high side; 


- for if the twist is so low that the 


breaking strength is seriously affected, 
too much yarn may get into regular 
production and cause trouble before 
the matter can be corrected. By 
starting with a high twist, the twist 
multiplier may be gradually lowered, 
as experiments are made, until a safe 
margin is reached on the low side. 
All this can be done without any ad- 
verse effect on the resultant yarn or 
cloth. 


ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS. In this 
article it is assumed, of course, that the 
spinning is entirely on cotton. Re- 
peated tests have shown conclusively 
that as the moisture content of the 
cotton yarn or cloth increases, there 
is a definite increase in _ breaking 
strength; yet it must be remembered 
that there is a limit beyond which the 
proper drafting of the fibers is im- 
paired. In this connection, we are 
simply suggesting that once the ideal 
conditions for spinning room have 
been established, every effort be made 
to maintain those conditions within 
reasonable tolerances. Of course, air- 
conditioning is best, and next would 
come air-changing. However, if the 
mill has nothing but regular humidi- 
fers, fairly constant conditions can be 
maintained, except during extremes of 
outside conditions, if these suggestions 
are followed: 
|. Daily 
heads. 
2. Proper attention to water and air 
supply. See that water is kept 
free from trash which will stop 
up the atomizers. 
5. Have a sufficient number of auto- 
matic regulators; that is, have 
only a few heads on each regu- 
lator, so that varying conditions 
throughout the room can be 
corrected. 
Read regulators at relatively 
short periods, say every 1 or 2 
hours, and then bring these re- 


cleaning of humidifier 
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ports to the attention of some 
responsible person, possibly the 
overseer or second-hand who 
has authority to regulate any un- 
favorable condition. 

Many mills have tried out the plan 
of having their spinners responsible 
only for getting-up ends and setting-in 
roving and of having the cleaning 
done by less-experienced help, called 
cleaners. From a cost standpoint, this 
seems to be logical; but because of the 
narrowing of the margin of difference 
in pay between the skilled spinner and 
the less-experienced learner, and the 
fact that the spinner can cover only 
so much territory successfully, some 
mills are finding that the spinner can- 
not tend enough extra sides to offset 
the cost of the cleaner; so the plan is 
being abandoned. 

We regret to make this report, for 
we think the plan has much to com- 
mend it. We are thinking especially 
of the spinner having to pick rolls, 
during which operation she will get 
her fingers stained; and naturally she 
is going to have to get up some ends 
before she has time to wash her hands, 
thus she stains the yarn. Also picking 
trolls is a job that consumes a con- 
siderable amount of time; and when 
a spinner once starts, she dislikes stop- 
ping to patrol her sides; yet, that is 
just what she must do to keep from 





Alignment of frames and spindles influences 
yarn quality and production. (Overhauler is 
holding a paper shim in his mouth—not a 
cigarette.) 


getting behind. The other cleaning 
jobs that a spinner has to do require 
only a relatively small amount of time. 
Additional studies of the spinning and 
cleaning operations might be made 
and something worked out to the ad- 
vantage of both the spinners and the 
mill. 

We do not know any way to pre- 
vent lint from settling on everything 
in the spinning room. Overhead trav- 
eling cleaners help keep some of the 
lint off the frames; but it accumulates 
on the sprinkler pipes, the humidi- 
fiers, air conduits, light fixtures, and 
the ceiling. We know of only two 
practical methods of removing this 
lint, one is to brush it down and the 
other is to blow it down with com- 
pressed air. Some of this lint is going 
to get in the yarn as it is being blown 
or brushed down. Some mills have 
decided that it is better to blow down 
every day, when there will be only a 
relatively small amount of fly, rather 
than to clean down weekly after a 
large amount of lint has accumulated. 
The reader will have to make his own 
decision; it is bad either way, but we 
are inclined to favor the daily plan. 


TESTING AND CHECKING. Asa means 
of effectively controlling quality, pro- 
duction, and to a certain extent cost, a 
regular program of control checking 
should be inaugurated, if one is not 
already in operation. If the mill has 
a laboratory to handle this, so much 
the better; but if not, some responsi- 
ble individual should be put in charge 
of this testing and should be given all 
the facilities possible in order to do 
an effective job. The following equip- 
ment is necessary for even a moderate 
program of testing: 


1. A small room that can be prop- 
erly air conditioned. 

. A yarn reel. 

. Conditioning rack. 

. A vertical tester (for breaking 
strength). 

. Yarn scales or balances. 

. A twist tester. 

Forms for making reports. 

Bags or baskets for handling bob- 

bins of yarn. 

A speed indicator. 

A clip board for use in checking 

ends down. 

11. A list of standards to be used in 

evaluating reports. 


AWN 


Se PNY 


The checking of yarn size and 
breaking strength is a routine matter 
with practically all mills, and so we 
will not take up space in describing 
these operations; however, we would 
caution that this work be done with 
care and under proper atmospheric 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Short-Cuts in DESIGNING 


Granite and Crepe Weaves 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


Large variety of granite weaves can be derived by simple 


transposition of basket weaves. Crepe weaves of large repeats easily made 


by the superimposing of plain weave on a base design. 


By GEORGE WAKEFIELD 


RESENT WARTIME DIRECTIVES have 
1 daandies most of the worsted 
yarns into military fabrics. As a result, 
woolens and tweeds have increased in 
popularity with the consuming public. 
Great Britain has always led in the 
design of tweeds, accordingly, it may 
be wise to inspect some of the meth- 
ods used in designing novelty tweeds. 
Also, some of the designs and meth- 
ods covered may be employed in the 
creation of worsted fabrics for the 
women’s-wear trade. 

As a basis for novel fabrics, weaves 
of the “granite” or “crepe” type are 
excellent; but they must be chosen 
very carefully. A common feature of 
crepe weaves is that floats of widely 
differing lengths are utilized in such 
a manner that twilliness or other 
prominent effects are absent. The 


granite weaves may be considered as 

1 species of stitched basket construc- 
tions; but, compared with the true 
basket weaves, the granites are firmer 
and less clearly defined. 


VARIATIONS OF GRANITE AND CREPE 
WEAVES. A manner of constructing 
granite weaves is to remove marks 
trom the warp section of a basket de- 
sign and insert corresponding marks 
in the filling section. For instance, 
weave A, Fig. 1, is a 4-and-4 basket 
weave, and B is a granite weave de- 
rived from it. W hen } piece-dyed, many 
of the granite weaves yield pleasing re- 
sults; but, when woven with contrast- 
ing colors in the warp and _ filling, 
a much greater variety of fabrics are 
possible. 

A triangular granite weave, warped 
white and woven with black filling 
gives a very good pleasing appearance. 
This weave is shown at C. For more 


Fig. 1. Granite weaves derived trom basket weaves by 
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Fig. 2. Crepe weave patterns easily made by superimposing 
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delicate weave effects, that shown in 
D is useful. It shows a faint sign of 
twilliness, being well-broken with a 
suspicion of a cross twill. 

Weave E is another granite based 
on the 4-and-4 basket. In this case 
the floats cause a distortion of the 
basket, or mat sections, tending to 
produce a diamond formation. A 
weave similar to this, but based on a 


6-and-6 basket, is weave F. And when’ 


woven with contrasting shades such 
as putty-colored warp and a dark- 
brown filling, it gives a novel fabric. 
By using warping “and filling patterns, 
marked changes are brought about. 

Granite weave G, based on the 3- 
and-3 basket weave, is warped 3 light, 
3 dark, 3 light, 3 medium. If a bright 
color is introduced for every sixth 
thread of dark the whole pattern is 
enriched. 

Weave H, Fig. 1, is a crepe weave 
based on a 5-end sateen. It is very 
effective when patterned as follows: 

WARP—2 fawn, 2 dark brown, 2 
green/white, 2 dark brown, 2 dark 
brown/white, 2 dark brown 


FILLING—2 fawn, 2 navy, 2 royal 


Drawing-in Draft 


plain weave on base design. 
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lue/white, 2 navy, 2 black/white, 2 
vy. 

With various warping and filling 
itterns, crepe and granite weaves 
can give very pleasing designs. As an 
‘llustration of this, consider weave iE 
\\ hen warped and filled 2 dark and 2 

ght, a very pleasing ground results. 
[his weave ought to be set fairly firm 
to give the best texture. 

As a variant, a check can be pro- 
duced on the 2-and-2 ground by 
changing it to 3 dark and 3 light for 
24 threads, 4 dark and 4 light for 24 
threads, and again 3 dark and 3 light 
for 24 threads. 

For weaves of the types demon- 
strated in this article, most novel 
effects are often obtained by moving 
the warping and/or filling pattern 
backward or forward. Sometimes a 
movement of only one pick or end 
produces the most amazing change 
in the color effect. 


PRODUCING LARGE CREPE PATTERNS. 


Sometimes it is desired to have larger 
crepe patterns or even figured crepe 
effects on shaft looms. By combining 
a plain weave with f floating threads of 
not greater than three ends, a de- 
signer can obtain a firm cloth without 
high settings, and, at the same time 
produce figured effects of such large 
repeats that without draftiiyg 


would have to be woven on jacquard 


looms. The writer has two methods 
of producing these figured effects, al- 
though they both yield the same type 


Fig. 3. 
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they 


of construction, viz. every alternate 
end works plain weave, and the picks 
have half of their interlacings plain. 

A method suitable for the smaller 
figures is as follows: 

1. Paint-in or shade-in 
as shown in K, Fig. 2. 

Cover the point paper with dots, 
as shown in L; odd ends are dotted 
plain, even ends are dotted ——,- 

Where the figure is shaded add 
the crosses in a regular order, as shown 
in M. 

+. The final design is shown in N, 
which will give the figured crepe. 

The weave N would draft onto nine 
harnesses because all the odd picks 
are alike. But in practice, it is better 
not to load one shaft with all the odd 
ends, rather utilize two shafts, as 
shown in the accompanying drawing- 
in draft. The peg or chain draft is on 
ten shafts. The number of shafts neces- 
sary is half of the ends in one repeat 
of the design, plus two for the plain 
ends. It may happen, of course, that 
some of the shafts from number three 
upwards are duplicated, in which case 
further drafting would be possible. 

Another method has been developed 
which is suitable for larger figures 
and eliminates much of the tedious 
process of filling-in the painted figure, 
the inserting of the dots and crosses, 
the extracting of the draft end-by-end, 
and the building of the peg plan. In 
this method the design is placed on 
paper in the form of the peg or chain 
draft, the draft being always similar, 


the figure, 


viz. first two harnesses for the odd 
ends, and the rest for the even ends. 
Such a draft is shown in Fig. 3. 

This chain draft for the design in 
Fig. 3 is built as follows: 

1. Fill-in the first two vertical col- 
umns with plain weave. 

2. Paint-in or shade-in 
even ends of the design. 

3. Commencing with the first pick 
of the chain draft raise all the odd 
picks where the design occurs, as 
shown by the dots. 

4. Commencing with picks one 
and two, take the picks of the chain 
draft in pairs and insert plain weave, 
as shown by the crosses. Always start 
with the first pick of each pair, and 
begin putting in the crosses where the 
draft is not shaded-in. As soon as the 
shaded part is reached, continue put- 
ting the crosses in plain weave order, 
but hop up to the second pick of the 
pair. Then, as soon as the shaded part 
ends, hop down again to the first pick 
of the pair. 

Other novelty designs may be pro- 
duced in this type of fabric by the 
introduction of thick-and-thin varns. 
The thin yarn in the warp is usually 
worked on the plain-weave harnesses, 
and the thick yarn on the floating or 
even threads. One scheme is to wa 
| black (thin) and 1 white (thick), 
the black being single yarn, 2.4 run, 
and the white being 2-ply yarn of 
the same count. Arrange the order of 
interlacing so that black filling covers 
the black warp to give a hairline. 


only the 


= Chain Droft 


Method of developing chain draft from the design. 
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CONTROL 
Begins Wi 


By H. E. HELLIWELL 





HIGHLIGHTS: Great variation ex- 
ists in quality of cotton needed. 
Carder 
Staple length does not indicate run- 
ning quality. No established stand- 


ards of character. 


should work with classer. 


UALITY, PRODUCTION, COST, per- 
eS, sonnel, and maintenance are all 
factors which are closely inter-related 
to each other when considering card- 
room control. The attainment of 
good quality often means a_ partial 
sacrifice of production. Reduced 
production inevitably results in higher 
unit costs. Well trained, cooperative 
personnel are essential for the required 
quality, for fair production at reason- 
able cost, and for efficient maintenance 
of equipment. Proper maintenance 
will preserve or improve the quality 
of production, increase the amount, 
reduce the cost, help to develop a 
high morale, and promote content- 
ment and regular attendance of oper- 
ating personnel. 

Quality of product is the real yard- 
stick by- which department success is 
measured. Any machine, regardless of 
condition, adjustment, or operating 
speed will deliver a product of some 
nature. If this product can not be 
made to meet the required quality, it 
would be much better to leave the 
machine stopped or convert to some 
other kind of work with lower quality 
standards. 

The determination of the degree of 
quality required for a particular prod- 
uct is the first step toward profitable 
department and plant operation. A 








fine sewing thread would require a 
careful selection of the best cotton 
available—tregardless of cost, careful 
control, inspection, exact adjustments, 
and low productions for good quality 
throughout all the processes. The 
price received for the product would 
justify the high raw material and 
operating costs and with good manage- 
ment should return a neat profit. 

The manufacturer of mop yarn 
could use the rejected wastes of other 
mills, eliminate many of the conven- 
tional processes, increase speeds and 
productions to the full capacity limits 
of each machine, and yet deliver a 
yarn of sufficiently good quality to 
meet all the requirements for which 
it would be used. Any higher grade 
of stock, any reduced speed or pro- 
duction ‘of machines, or any attempt 
to attain a higher degree of quality 
would be a waste of See. effort, and 
money. The manufacturer would be 
compelled to follow this plan of opera- 
tion to meet the market price offered 
for this type of product. 


MIDDLE GROUND. 
tremes of quality requirements are 
cited for contrast. ‘There are many 
intermediate degrees of quality to fit 
the nature and use of the various prod- 
ucts. The lowest required degree i 
quality should not be considered : 
an excuse for carelessness, indifferent 
operation, or for neglect of equipment. 
Regardless of quality requirements, ef- 
ficient organization, operation, and 
maintenance are essential and will 
prove good economy. 

Card-room processes are compata- 
tively low-cost operations, yet they are 
the foundation for all subsequent 


These two ex- 














processes. The best spinning and 
weaving in existence will not remove 
or entirely correct the faults and fail- 
ures of the carding processes. A few 
more cents spent on carding will often 
save many dollars in spinning and 
weaving. 

There is a quality factor of manu- 
facturing which is only slightly sec- 
ondary in importance to the quality 
of the finished product. This may 
truly be called the quality of economy. 
The quality of the stock used and the 
quality of the treatment given in the 
preliminary processes permit operating 
speeds and job assignments in spin- 
ning and weaving that prove the 
economy and profit of quality staple 
and quality carding. 

Many medical gauze and tobacco 
cloth mills, whose products does not 
demand high quality, find it profit- 
able to use a higher-grade and longer- 
staple cotton and greater care in the 
carding processes. Consistently low 
spinning-end breakage and low stop- 
page per loom hour permit a larger 
number of frames and looms to be 
assigned to each operative, with actu- 
ally less work to be performed by 
each hand. This reduction, in the 
comparatively high spinning and weav- 
ing costs more than offsets the slightly 
increased cost of better cotton and 
higher card-room labor costs. 

The most essential requirements in 
the production of good yarn is the 
selection of cotton with the required 
characteristics for the class of goods 
manufactured. Since good spinning 
and weaving can do little to improve 
poor carding, it is also true that good 
carding can only preserve the good 
qualities of the cotton processed. It 
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may remove some of the impurities 
ind short fibers, but it can Dither TABLE |. Yarn Counts and Staple Lengths. 
mprove the character nor increase - 

the staple length. 

It is axiomatic that the achieve- 
ment of quality in the finished prod- 
ict starts in the classing room. In the 
smaller mills, the boss carder usually 
does his own classing and is in a 5/810 3/4 | 10sto14s | 10s to 20s 
position to know more about the selec- 
tion of cotton with the proper grade, 3/4to 7/8 14s to 20s 20s to 30s 
character, and length of staple for the 
specific goods required than the carder 7/8 to 1 20s to 30s 30s to 36s 
when classing is a separate department. 


_ Carded Yarn Combed Yarn 
Staple (inches) |——————_—__—_ 
Filling Warp Filling 


- = a 
1/2to 5/8 | Up 10 18 be & 10 


to 11/8 30s to 36s 36s to 45s Up to 30s Up to 40s 


CARDER CAN HELP. The carder who 
really knows his cotton has an ex- 
cellent opportunity to save many dol- 1/4 to 1 3/8 50sto 70s | 60sto80s | 60s to 70s 70s to 100s 
lars for his company. It will prove 
profitable, even in the larger mills, to 
have the carder in close touch with 
the classing department, if only in 
an advisory capacity. His advice and 
knowledge of results obtained in 
processing previous lots of similar 
cotton will prove valuable to the 
classet in the selection and acceptance 
of shipments. 
There are many factors involved 
governing the proper selection of cot- 
ton for various specific purposes. The 
three main factors are the character 
and quality of the finished goods, the 
economy of manufacture, and the 
price per pound of the cotton. The 
price per pound will closely determine 
the grade, character, and length of 
staple. These fiber characteristics will 
— the amount of waste removed, 
the operating speeds, the strength, and 
the appearance of the finished goods. 
] ong experience and the knowledge The cotton in the lap largely determines the results of carding which follow. 
of previous results obtained from 
similar stock are two essential quali- 
fications for the efficient, economical 


selection of suitable cotton. TABLE Il. Sheldon Table of Strength of 
A grade better or a staple longer Carded Cotton Warp Yarn (in Pounds) 


than that required to give satisfactory (Skein Tests) 
operating or quality results would be ee 
a waste of money. Conversely a grade Counts 
a wver or staple shorter might prove a ef 
oor economy in manufacture and 
cause finished goods to fail to meet 
the required specifications as to 
strength and appearance. “ae 2 3 | 478 154 
There are certain recognized ranges 
of counts for staple lengths as shown | 16... | 5 | 155 133 
in Table I. The length of staple 
selected should be suitable for the | 18---. | 137 
numbers to be spun. Cotton of 1-in. 
staple length is suitable for 20s to 
30s warp yarn. Good spinning, weav- 99 
ing, or yarn strength could not be ex- 
| ted from 60s warp yarn made from ane 
lin. cotton. This relation between 
staple length and yarn strength should ee: 
be the first point considered in the 
selection of cotton for any specified 28 
virn number. For relationship of e 
(Continued on page 194) a. 


1/81011/4 36s to 50s 45s to 60s | 30s to 60s 40s to 70s 








13/8in. | 11/4in. | 11/8in. 


40. oc: 254 218.5 


Ge cai eit | 210 181.5 
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BEARINGS— 


Keep ‘em Running 


* 


HIGHLIGHTS: Motor maintenance requires different checking 
for various types of bearings. Waste-packed bearings used on loom 


motors indicate bearing failure when waste begins to carbonize. 


By CHARLES G. PRICE, Odel/ Mi// Supply Co. 


N ANY TEXTILE MILL equipped with 
I a large number of electric motors 
of different makes and types, bearing 
trouble is apt to be of frequent occur- 
rence. Especially when the motors 
used in most textile plants are gen- 
erally equipped with one of three dif- 
ferent types of bearings, oiling diff- 
culties soon lead to bearing trouble. 

Unfortunately, there is no magic 
formula to be given the chief engineer 
which can be called a “fool-proof” 
oiling system for such a variety of elec- 
tric motors. 

The frequency of inspection, in- 
cluding the addition of oil, changing 
of oil, and bearing wear, is best de- 
termined by careful studies of the par- 


HOW TO DO IT. Sleeve 


bearings 


ticular operating conditions for each 
motor. From this careful study, an 
inspection and maintenance schedule 
can be worked up in order to secure 
maximum life for the motors and 
bearings and a minimum maintenance 
schedule to accomplish it  satisfac- 
torily. 


SLEEVE BEARINGS. ‘The old types of 
sleeve bearings are not so efficiently 
designed and built as the newer types, 
and they require more frequent in- 
spection and checking for wear. Oil 
changes should be made more often. 

The newer type of sealed-sleeve 
bearings require very little mainte- 
nance since modern seals keep the oil 


bottom of the bearing. Dirty oil 





should be oiled only when the 
motor is stopped. If an oil-filler 
gage is provided, oil level should be 
kept at the three-quarters level. 
Most sleeve bearings have a drain 
plug located at the side or on the 


120 


should be drained and flushed with 
clean oil. Flushing should continue 
until the oil draining from the 
bearing runs clear. 

Many fractional horsepower mo- 
tors do not have provisions for 





in and the dirt out. There is less 
leakage and less oil contamination. In 
most cases, all that is needed for main- 
tenance of these newer-type sealed- 
sleeve bearings is to maintain the oil 
level at its correct height. Care should 
be taken that the motor is not oiled 
while it is running, as this tends to 
give a false indication of having 
reached the proper oil level. Actually 
the bearing would be over-oiled. 

Over-oiling is disastrous, as a 
pumping action in the bearing results 
in leakage into the winding of the 
motor, and this oil rapidly deteriorates 
the insulation of the winding, causing 
it to fail. The construction of the 
modern bearing is such that the felt 
seals are for the purpose of keeping air 
out of the bearings and preventing 
this pumping action. Very little diff- 
culty will be encountered with mod- 
ern sealed-sleeve bearings. A simple 
maintenance schedule can be set up 
for periodic checking of oil and bear- 
ing condition. 

On small sleeve-bearing motors, 
there is no simple way to check bear- 
ing wear. However, on the larger and 
more important motors, the air gaps 
should be checked periodically on the 
motor record card or sheet. Thus, any 
bearing wear will immediately show 
up in the dropping of the rotor; and 
the bearing can be replaced or re- 
babbitted before the rotor drops low 
enough to rub the stator and burn out 
the motor. 


ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS. In the 
case of anti-friction bearings, more 
trouble is probably caused by over- 
greasing than by under-greasing. Un- 
less the bearing housing is so con- 





Old grease is forced through relief plug 
while motor is running. 


checking oil level, as they are gen- 
erally waste packed. Such bearings 
may be oiled by adding from 30 to 
70 drops of oil to the bearing at the 
end of the first year of service. Re- 
oiling then takes place at the end 
of each 1,000-hr. period. 
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structed as to have an overflow sump, 
tremendous pressure can be built up 
within the bearing housing when 
creasing, and this pressure will mate- 
rially shorten the life of the bearing. 

It has also been found that air is 
one of the main elements which de- 
teriorates grease in ball bearings. The 
more air that gets to the bearing, the 
shorter the bearing life. The writer 
actually knows of one mill using 
thousands of motors in which the 
bearings were carefully greased when 
the motors were” installed, and then 
all greasing facilities were removed. 
Pipe plugs were used to seal the bear- 
ings in the housings and they were let 
run until the bearings fail. It is amaz- 
ing what great length of life has been 
obtained from bearings in this type of 
service. ‘This procedure is not recom- 
mended, but it does show what can 
happen when the dirt and air are kept 
out and the grease kept in the bear- 
ings. 

“Another difficulty encountered in 
maintenance of anti-friction bearings 
comes from the use of contaminated 
grease. In far too many mills, it is 
found that the grease is kept in large 
cans on which the lid is invariably 
left open and dirt, grit, and metal 
flings get into this grease. Then, 
when this grease is used to pack ball 
bearings, it causes bearing failure in a 
very short time. Every precaution 
should be taken to keep cans of grease 
from becoming fouled or contami- 
nated. 


WASTE-PACKED BEARINGS. A third 
type of bearing in common use in 
textile mills is the waste-packed bear- 
ing, usually used on loom motors. 





Dirty oil is flushed from the bearing be- 
fore refilling with clean oil. 


Ball-bearing motors are of two 
types; one being equipped with a 
pressure-relief system, and the other 
has no provision for the relief of 
pressure created during greasing. 
Motors with relief systems, when 
lubricated, have the relief plug re- 
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Whenever a motor is torn down, check bear- 
ing wear with instruments designed for the 
job. This motor shows less than 0.0015-in. 
wear after eleven years of service, 


This type of bearing is necessary be- 
cause the very severe service received 
by bearings on loom motors will ham- 
mer-out an anti-friction type of bear- 
ing in a very short time. Sleeve bear- 
ings also are not satisfactory because 
the vibration keeps the ring from 
properly functioning in bearing oil. 
For this reason, waste-packed bearings 
(packed with wool waste) are used; 
the waste is kept saturated with oil. 

Very little difficulty has been experi- 
enced with this type of bearing as long 
as the waste is kept saturated with oil. 
With this type of bearing, most infre- 
quent oiling is necessary. The wool 
waste holds the oil for long periods of 
time, and it is only necessary to “spot 
check” these. motors occasionally. By 
“spot check” is meant that a few 





Fractional horsepower mofors require 30 
to 70 drops of oil for first year. 


moved from the bottom of the 
bearing prior to using the grease 
gun. This allows the new grease 
to force from the bearing the old 
grease, which amounts to a flush- 
ing operation. ‘The motor is oper- 
ated while the new grease is being 


motors should be selected at random 
and the rotors removed. The inner 
surface of the waste should be ex- 
amined to be sure that it is not car- 
bonized. First signs of a failure is the 
carbonizing of the wool waste on the 
bearing surface side, caused from heat 
generated due to insufficient oil. Car- 
bonization of the waste hardens the 
surface, prevents penetration of oil, 
and causes the bearing to fail. 


LINT-FREE MOTORS. ‘The lint-free, 
textile-type motor at the time they are 
shipped are supplied with instructions 
for maintenance of the bearings, ad- 
vising that the grease provided in the 
bearing will insure adequate lubrica- 
tion for at least three years. No grease 
need be added within that time. This 
bearing not only has an inspection 
plug but also a piston-ring seal. At 
the end of three years, a “spot check” 
should be made of several of the 
motors by removing the outer piston- 
ring seal, a very simple operation. 
If the grease is discolored or has a 
bad odor, the bearings should be 
thoroughly cleaned and re-packed with 
a special grease which is put up in 
“tooth-paste-type” tubes to prevent 
possible contamination. If there is no 
indication of discoloration or bad 
odor, it is recommended that the 
shield be replaced and the bearing put 
back in service for several more years. 
Only recently the author checked 
with several textile mills in which the 
motors had been in operation for over 
six years with no more trouble than 
the “spot checks” at the end of three 
years and again at the end of six years. 
It is yet to be seen just how long these 
bearings will operate without service. 


added and is allowed to run long 
enough to force all excess grease 
from the housing before the relief 
plug is replaced. 

Motors equipped with ball bear- 
ings but without a relief plug will 
operate for a year without the addi- 
tion of grease. After this period of 
time the bearing case must be re- 
moved and the bearing repacked. 
The bearings are cleaned with a 
solvent and dried. Apply the new 
grease over and around the balls 
and fill the housing from one-third 
to one-half full of grease. Assemble 
the motor. 

Greasing of motors equipped with 
roller bearings is similar to the 
operation of handling ball bearings. 
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ent for Survival- 


in a Cotton Bag 


Sailors forced to take to life rafts 
are equipped with all the basic sur- 
vival devices, enclosed in an Emer- 
gency Equipment Container. 

This compact zipper bag is made 
of cotton twill thoroughly coated 
with Vinylite plastic. No sewing 
is used; a Vinylite cement acts as an 
adhesive and waterproofing agent. 


Lashed to a life raft, these Emer- 
gency Equipment Bags guard con- 
tents until the time they are so 
desperately needed; mean the dif- 
ference between life and death. 


There’s no danger of matches or 
flares getting wet; pistols or fish 
hooks getting rusted ... Emergency 
Equipment Bags resist water, sun, 
mildew, and wear. 

Butterworth Machines play their 


part at every step in the Wet End 
of Textile Finishing—bleaching, 
boiling-out, drying, calendering, 
dyeing. 

The cooperation of Butterworth 
Engineers is freely offered to mills 
seeking to achieve increased pro- 
ductive capacity ... to repair or 
replace obsolete equipment ... to 


‘develop new machines to meet 


special problems... to improve 
plant layout. 

All our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help solve finishing problems 
and aid in your post-war plans. 
H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


The Textile Finishing Machinery Company Division, 
Providence, R. I. :: Charlotte, N. C., 1211 Johnston 


Building : : Hamilton, Ontario, W. J. Westaway Co. 


Butterworth 
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Preparation Differs for 


MONOFILAMENT YARNS 


HIGHLIGHTS: Double creel speeds horizontal warping. V-creel, back of 
slasher, saves operation, although yarn is not sized. Direct weaving similar to 


tire cord is possible. Handling of nylon differs from other heavier plastics. 


Piece bobbins are quilled, not knotted. 


r]7HE PREPARATION of monofilament 
| yarns for the loom differs consider- 
ably from cotton, rayon, and other 
yarns. In some instances, especially 
on the heavier gages of “wire” mono- 
filaments, specially designed machinery 
must be used if satisfactory production 
is to be attained in the weave shed. 
Much of this equipment can be de- 
signed and made from items available 
to the plant; and, frequently, igeas can 
be tried which will vastly improve pro- 
duction all along the line. 

Usually, the average weaving plant, 
busy on items less trying than mono- 
flament weaves, will shun the heavier 
yarns if a trial proves production of 
cloth to be difficult. These plants fail 
to use creative possibilities often lying 
passive among many capable em- 
ployees, due to lack of an incentive 
program, and give up before a fair trial 
has been made. But, thanks to the 
pioneering progressiveness of some 
plants, trouble and difficulties have 
been ironed out, and a new product 
has been launched. The various mono- 
filament weaves hold tremendous pos- 
sibilities in the post-war era looming 
ahead. 

When monofilament fabrics became 
big-yardage numbers for government 
needs, only a few pilot plants had the 
ability to turn them out. And sud- 
denly, trade papers, magazines, and 
news items informed the civilian of a 
new “wire” plastic screening that 
would make obsolete metal screens and 
other woven or meshed metal mate- 
tials. The public may be slightly 
skeptical about a cloth taking the place 
of screening, but the writer firmly be- 
lieves that the future looks promising 
for weaving plants running monofila- 
ments. For screening alone, produc- 
tion of millions of yards yearly lies 
ahead. And as most weaving plants 
have a diversified line, surely the mono- 
filament material will be included in 
their products. Does this seem far- 
fetched or doubtful? Place yourself 
in a housekeeper’s shoes for a moment 
—would you rather call in a carpenter 
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to place in new metal screening, or 
would you rather place in a monofila- 
ment cloth screening that is easily 
handled and tacked on in a few 
minutes time by yourself? And best 
of all, the new cloth screening could 
be washed without trouble, and no 
rust would eat the edges away, let 
in flies, etc. The answer to this ques- 
tion is obvious. 

But this is not a sales article on 
monofilament yarns and weaves. The 
writer's intentions are to present a 
working knowledge of what has been 
accomplished in some plants in the 
way of preparing the yarn for the 
loom. This includes warping, har- 
ness entering, and bobbin winding. 
The ideas are practical and have been 
tested on Certain yarns. Some of 
these ideas are so radical that they may 
prove to be the forerunners of new 
machinery in the weaving industry. 
And there is still need for many other 
improvements and new devices, since 


By ALBERT FRANTZ 


many of the present-day devices are 
not adequate to handle monofilament 
yarns, 


NYLON LENO. First, we will take 
the finer gages of monofilament yarns. 
Included here is the nylon leno mesh 
of fine monofilaments. Yarn for this 
cannot be warped satisfactorily on the 
cone creel used for rayon and cotton 
warping, since, at high speeds, the 
yam whips into a wide balloon and 
often strikes or locks around the re- 
serve package. This trouble in itself 
eliminates the possibility of high 
warping production on_ high-speed 
warpers. 

The next-best plan logically would 
be to make use of a bobbin creel. ‘The 
usual capacity of such a rayon bobbin 
creel averages approximately 1,000 
bobbins. These creels are still existant 
for running high-twist yarns from 30- 
to 75-turns per inch. The creels are 
also used (with a smaller number of 





Spool of monofilament yarn on piece of monofilament upholstery fabric. 
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SUN LUBRICANT... 


Eliminates Dripping and Stains, Adheres to Gears and Cams, Prevents Excess Spoilage 


A large textile mill in central Pennsylvania 
tried one make of grease after another on 
the gears and cams of its spinning-frames. 
But the lubricants continually dripped off, 
staining work and messing-up floors. Be- 
cause of this loss, the machines occasionally 
ran dry, causing excessive wear. 


After using seven different makes of grease, 
the manufacturer finally talked it over with 
a Sun Lubrication Engineer and tried one of 
Sun‘s special textile machinery lubricants. 


For two years, the frames have been running 
quietly and efficiently. The high adhesive 
properties of the grease keep it where it 
belongs. There is no spoilage due to spotted 
goods, no messy floors to slip on or that 
have to be cleaned, no high maintenance- 





a 


charges. A little now goes a long way, and 
lube costs have slid to a new low. 


Sun high-quality oils and greases meet the 
needs of every type and make of industrial 
equipment. Sunotex processing oils are spe- 
cially prepared for the textile industry and 
are used by leading mills throughout the 
country with outstanding results. 


To aid you in the efficient application of these 
products, Sun Engineers have made a thor- 
ough study of lubrication and processing 
oils. Put this combination of good men and 
good products to work reducing costs, speed- 
ing-up production, improving quality. 

SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Sponsors of the Sunoco News Voice of the Air — Lowell Thomas 





(> SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


OILS FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY 





spindles) for tinsel, straw, and various 
other warp yarns. 

But most packages of monofila- 
ment yarns weigh 1-lb. net, and the 
1,000-pin creel would be out of the 
question due to spacing between 
spindles (pins). To build a new 
1,000-pin creel would require entirely 
too much width for satisfactory warp- 
ing. However, there is a method of 
warping from a 1,000 bank—by form- 
ing a double creel as shown in Fig. 1. 
As most.warping foremen are familiar 
with bobbin creels, there is no need of 
going into elaborate diagrams showing 
the creel face and various construction 
features. The following text should 
be sufficient to make the details of this 
creel clear enough to follow. 

If twold eréels are available, they 
can be assembled into the double- 
creel required. If none is available, 
the creel can easily be built. 

The front creat facing the warper 
should be of average height, built to 
take 480 of the, 1-lb. bobbins. The 
back creel should be one or two rows 
higher and several rows longer, built 
to take 520 bobbins. Thus there will 
be 40 bobbins more on the back than 
on the front creel. ~ 

Figuring on yarn bands, the 1,000 
bobbin double cree] will now be capa- 
ble of running a 1,000-end band. This 
number may be required for a 2,000- 
end, 3,000-end, or a 4,000-end warp. 
The creel can also be used for other 
yarns packaged on large bobbins or 
when cone creeling is not advisable. 

One nylon construction of netting 
cloth requires a total of 1,728 warp 
ends plus selvages. If selvages are 
placed on separate selvage bobbins, 
they need not be figured in the creel 
count. If selvages are placed on the 
warp beam, they must be figured in 
the creel count. As this particular 
weave is a leno type with.2 ends per 
dent on a 24-dent reed, 48 ends per 
inch are required. Thus a 36-in. weave, 
plus selvages, will give a number of 
ends less than two 1,000-end banks 
from a double creel. So, in place of 
running one band of 1,000 ends and 
one band of 728 ends, the two bands 
are equalized to 864 ends each. This 
method makes warping easier to figure 
and speeds warping slightly, as time 
in dropping ends after the first bank 
and picking up ends after the second 
will have been eliminated. 


LARGER PINS. Spindles (creel pins) 
placed in the new or rebuilt double 
creels are generally about 34-in. in 
diameter to take the larger bobbin. 
This avoids erratic spinning when the 
Warper is running. In order to secure 
a suitable drag to retard over-riding 
when slowing or bringing the machine 
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Fig. 1. Brace double cree! and reel as shown when using horizontal (Swiss) warping system. 


to a stop, felt washers or strips of felt 
are placed over the spindles previous 
to banking-in. Since velocity of the 
bobbins increases as warper speed is 
applied, bobbins have a tendency to 
rise slightly off the felt and tension is 
reduced. As warper speed is decreased 
near a cut-off or for other purposes, 
the bobbins sink back onto the felt 
and drag increases. 

As there will be two bands on the 
1,728-end warp previously mentioned, 
the creel need be moved only once 
from the first to the last (second) 
band. Note in Fig. 1 that A indi- 
cates a strip of metal fastened from 
creel to creel by means of a wingnut 
that can readily be removed for 
banking-in the front creel. If space 
from A-] to A-2 is sufficient, a small 
person can pass through for replacing 
run-outs. ‘The height of the back 
creel, however, requires a tall person 
for placing in ends through the creel 
comb A-3. 

Need for fastening the creels is fur- 
ther understood when considering the 
weight of the filled creel and the strain 
during warping. Rod B is secured 
solidly to the front creel, but its flat- 
tened end B-] fits against a lag or bolt 
in the floor. Similar bolts are spaced 
so that, when the creel is positioned 
for the first bank, the rod foot B-1 is 
placed against the bolts to prevent 
tipping. When moving the creel to 
position for the next band, the feet are 
placed directly behind the next set of 
bolts. Thus the creels can be rolled 
either way without trouble. 

In warping, the monofilament nylon 
passes through the cross reed and, 
next, the space reed. When a static 
eliminator is used, yarn flying and 
spreading are prevented; thus, a regular 
loom reed may be used for spacing. A 
24-dent loom reed, 2 ends per dent, 
can be used. No lease rods need be 


used on heavy yarns, except when plac- 
ing in the cord. 


STRENGTHEN WARPER. It will also 
be discovered that the usual warper 
frame lacks sufficient strength to 
handle monofilament yarns. Terrific 
pressure will buckle the frame. To 
prevent this, it will be necessary to 
strengthen the frame with angle iron 
as shown in the illustration. The 
angle iron C is fitted to extend within 
k-in. of the paddle edges and is posi- 
tioned between supports. Additional 
angle iron D is fitted to run along the 
supports, in toward the axle. ‘These 
irons are bolted to the supports and 
the ends bolted to the paddle angle 
irons. A frame braced according to 
these suggestions is capable of holding 
10,000 or more yards without danger 
of buckling. 

Warp-end breakage is rare. On the 
finer monofilament yarns, a cool room 
is not particularly troublesome; but 
nevertheless, with more heat, the yarn 
becomes more pliable and can be 
handled more easily. Temperatures 
up to 96° F. will be found ideal pro- 
viding employees can stand it. 

Paperless beams are a necessity to 
obtain maximum amount of yarn on 
the beam. 

Necessary on all monofilament 
yarns are steel beams. The crushing 
power of these strong yarns will press 
a wooden beam into an oval shape; and 
when these crushed beams are later 
used on other yarns, the last 30 to 
100 yd. will often result in barré cloth 
and numerous other defects. 

The use of an all-steel beam with 
adjustable flanges for width is recom- 
mended, as it may be necessary to in- 
crease or decrease the width according 
to the weave. These beams, obtain- 
able from a few manufacturers, can 
also be used on practically all other 
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The Problem: to pull down the harness one to two 
times each second, exerting effort against the resistance 
of the other harness which it has to lift. 


Service Requirements: high tensile strength to 
withstand the repeated strain of being pulled each time 
the harness cam forces the treadle down . . . maximum 
resistance to flexing wear at the points where the strap 
passes through the stirrup and through the jack stick... 
high tear strength to avoid trouble at the buckle. 


The Solution: Graton & Knight’s “Hairitan” 
leather. This special ‘“‘Hairitan’’ tannage develops ten- 
sile strength averaging over 6500 lbs. Each lot is tested 
on the Olsen Machine to make certain it has this de- 





The first in a series discussing the 
performance requirements of loom leathers: 


(aoe 





sired tensile strength. It has extreme toughness coupled 
with flexibility. Fibre structure is tight and strong to 
resist tearing. 


“Hairitan” is acknowledged the equal of any “Euro- 
pean-type” hair-on leather. 


All products in Graton & Knight’s ORANGE LINE 
of ‘‘Hairitan” loom leathers — pickers, check straps and 
other straps — are identified by orange color on the 
flesh side. This signifies one quality control from hide 
to loom — by the world’s largest manufacturer of in- 
dustrial leathers. Write for catalog on Graton & Knight 
textile leathers. Graton & Knight, 326 Franklin Street, 
Worcester 4, Massachusetts. 


ORANGE LINE LOOM LEATHERS 


A complete line manufactured under one control from green hide to loom. Supplied by the leading dis- 
tributors in [the textile industry. Look under “Graton & Knight” in “Belting” section of Classified 
Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER. See complete catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK. 
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yarns and are nearly indestructible. 
HEAVY YARNS. Qn _ the _ heavier 
gages of monofilament yarns, the ten- 
sion must be kept so high that the 
methods described for the finer num- 
bers are unsatisfactory. For instance, 
on the types which run approximately 
20 ends per inch, the number of ends 
is lower, but the tension is in- 
creased. Even the built-up, renovated 
warper would fail to give satisfactory 
results. The pull and stretch would 
be too great, and the frame would, with 
a heavy bank, crack along the supports 
next to the axle and at points where 
spokes are bolted to the reinforcing 
rings. A new method of warping or 
beaming is therefore the logical solu- 
tion. 

For these heavy yarns, section-beam 
warpers offer a compact unit requirin 
less floor space than the horizonta 
warper. For certain yarns, several 
beams can be run from a creel to un- 
wind the packages completely and thus 
reduce knots. But on heavy monofila- 
ments, tension control is difficult. This 
is more noticeable when running the 
section beams into a full warp beam. 
The full section beam may appear satis- 
factory, but as the warp feeds off and 
tension is applied, the outer layers of 
yarn will sink into the lower layers and 
become a mass of tangled yarn. 


NEW MACHINERY. Solution of the 
vexing problem of producing a warp 
with satisfactory density developed 
through several stages. From _ these 
various steps, ideas grew to such pro- 
portions that a new line of machinery 
became plausible. The basic idea, of 
course, was to reduce the cost of warp- 
ing up a loom, since known methods 
were entirely too costly. The cost of 
the old system on heavy monofilaments 
was approximately 0.013¢ per yard. 
The cost of the new system, after trial 
and error, became about 0.002¢ per 
vard—a reduction of almost 85%! 

’xperience in weaving cord fabrics 
suggested following the same principle 
for monofilaments. From this method 
of weaving from a V-creel, Fig. 2, 
there evolved warping directly from a 
bobbin creel, through a slasher, and 
onto a beam. The V-creel solved the 
first need best because of its strength 
and possible reduction of floor space. 

The creel was built for 720 bobbins 
with 360 4-in. diameter spindles on 
each side of the V. The creel construc- 
tion was made from 2x3-in. hardwood 
lumber reinforced with angle iron. 

Six strips of 2x3-in. hardwood were 
placed horizontally, bolted to six 2-in. 
angle-iron uprights, then 36 strips of 
2x3 were placed on vertically, into 
which were bolted ten spindles spaced 
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so that each bobbin would clear by 
approximately 4-in. The entire frame 
was further strengthened on the inside 
with steel strips and angle iron. 

A top comb, somewhat similar to a 
bobbin-creel comb, was fashioned 
from sheet steel and rustless steel pins. 
Glass pins could have been used, but 
breakage would have been greater. The 
ends were placed in the comb in units 
of ten; as a result, the ten ends grouped 
closely could be seen readily when 
glancing from either side. The vertical 
rows of bobbins were on a slight slant, 
as on a regular bobbin creel. 

Since a certain amount of drag was 
required even though revolutions were 
very slow, felt strips were spaced to fit 
over the pins. When bobbins were 
put in place, they rested upon the felt. 

From the creel the yarn is passed 
through the top comb and into the 
narrow point of the V-creel. At this 
point the sides do not come together, 
but are approximately 38-in. apart from 
the one side of the V to the opposite 
side. A weave reed of chrome steel 
is positioned for the ends to pass 
through before going to the slasher 
cylinders. Each strand of yarn passes 
through a separate dent of the reed. 

Guiding the yarn through the reed 
on a direct horizontal line, a rustless 
steel roller is placed near the reed. 
The roller is allowed to turn freely; 
otherwise, resin accumulations would 
soon cake up and create disturbances. 


NO SIZING APPLIED. The monofila- 
ment yarn coming directly from the 
V-creel and through the first reed is 
fed over a roller secured at the end of 
the slasher or sizer, on over the large 
cylinder, and follows through in the 
same manner as if a sizing run was 
being made. No sizing is necessary, 
however, as the yarn is plastic coated. 

From here on, the yarn feeding 
through the cylinders must be regu- 
lated somewhat. ‘There is no let-off 


except the slow movement of the bob- 
bins and the drag occasioned by the 
felt, the retarding action of the spindle, 
and the reeding. There is no size ap- 
plication or drying, but there must be 
a slight amount of heat to keep the 
yam soft and pliable. ‘There is a 
take-up, and therefore there must be 
stretch-control regulation to obtain the 
desired warp density to prevent soft 
warps. The cut marker must also be 
set to specified lengths. When a full- 
length warp is run, a cut-off is made, 
warp removed, and empty beam 
started. 

A machine of 5, 7, or 9 cylinders 
can be used, or even one of 3 cylinders. 
In fact, a new 3-cylinder machinc, 
which would have smaller-diameter 
cans for heating and stretch, could be 
placed directly behind the loom in 
front of a compact V-creel to make an 
ideal set-up for a monofilament process 
of weaving directly from the supply 
packages. Savings in labor cost would 
be tremendous. 

A slight amount of heat can be ap- 
plied to the first cylinder, but this 
application of heat must be carefully 
checked and controlled, as too much 
would ruin the coating and thin out 
the yarn diameter. This would result 
in severely damaged cloth, for if the 
coating is slightly gummy and adheres 
to othér strands, it would be impossible 
to run off the warp. 

After coming through the cvlindcrs 
and rollers, a cross is hand picked and 
placed in the leasing reed. A suitable 
reed for this purpose is the fan-type. 
Other reeds open at the wy can be 
used; but after picking the lease and 
placing each end in its proper dent, a 
teed cap should be attached over the 
open ends to prevent an end from fly- 
ing out if a knot feeds through. Cover- 
ing the top also strengthens individual 
reed wires. 

If the monofilament weave calls for 

(Continued on page 198) 


Fig. 2. Artist's interpretation of possible system for weaving monofilaments directly from 


producer's packages. 
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Consider this SAFE bleaching agent 


for your postwar requirements 


This 100 volume Hydrogen Peroxide is economical, 
effective ...and a reliable bleaching agent for ALL com- 
mercial textile fibres and fabrics. Penn Salt stabilized 
Hydrogen Peroxide has uniform oxidizing action that 
assures consistent results. 


Hydrogen Peroxide is currently under allocation by 
PB. Due to current needs of the war effort very little 
will be available for the bleaching of civilian fabrics and 
only limited amounts for military textiles during the next 
few months. But a wide number of industries are investi- 
ating this effective bleaching agent for postwar usage. 
ua will find it wise to consider Penn Salt Hydrogen 
Peroxide in your future plans. We are greatly expanding 
our manufacturing facilities to serve your postwar needs. 


a For specific information about Hydrogen Peroxide and 
Chiorine + 
schiorite “7; other Penn Salt products, write us. 


Ying ROWS Penn Salt H ares: n Peroxide is supplied in 120-lb. 
ide earboys and 265-lb. drums. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MAN WEAZC TURING COMPANY < 


g/ 
1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. NJ 


iS Mie) | GE Ga) Gel ore, t + PITTSBURGH + CINCINNATI » MINNEAPOLIS « WYANDOTTE + TA 
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Dan River Reports on 


RESEARCH PROGRESS 


HIGHLIGHTS: Physical and chemical research lead to numerous patents 
and patent applications. Emphasis has been on finishing processes. Over 


100,000,000 yd. of cloth processed as result of continuous-dyeing development. 


‘ \ LERT TO THE FACT that an ex- 

panding future for the American 
textile manufacturing industr, will be 
dependent in a large measure upon 
physical and chemical research, River- 
side & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
began several years ago to lay down a 
program of research in natural and 
synthetic textile fibers, yarns, and 
fabrics; in textile dyeing and finish- 
ing; and in chemical and mechanical 
practices as applied to various textile 
methods and processes.” 

The foregoing is the introductory 
paragraph of a booklet released last 
month by Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc., in which a description 
of many of its developments to date 
and its long-range research program 
are presented with a digest of patents 
and patent applications. 

Dan River’s research division is di- 
rected by H. M. Chase, who has been 
for many years head of its chemical 
and dyeing research and director of all 
applied chemistry and dyeing. Prob- 
ably the most outstanding develop- 
ment to date has been the broad field 
of application of various bonding 
agents to textile fibers, yarns, and 
fabrics. One of the pioneers in this 
field is Dr. Harley Y. Jennings, a 
member of the research staff. An- 
other is Dr. Floyd E. Bartell, head of 
the department of colloidal chemistry 
at Michigan University, who is a con- 
sultant of the Dan River research di- 
vision. 


PATENTED PROCESSES. The booklet 
summarizes seven patented methods 
and processes employed by Dan River 
Mills as follows: 

1. A method to bestow increased 
strength and resistance to wear upon 
textile fabrics by treatment with a 
water-insoluble gum, a natural resin, or 
a synthetic resin. Such treated fabrics 
are useful in apparel and are particu- 
larly suitable for use as base fabrics 
in plastic laminates. 

2. Yarns or threads treated with 
bonding agents while under tension 
show gains in strength of from 20 to 
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70%. In addition, stretch is decreased 
30 to 60%, pigment dyes may be 
affixed in the same solution of bond- 
ing agents, and many other beneficial 
results are obtained. 

3. Knitted or woven fabrics may 
be rendered “run” and “‘slip” resistant 
by treatment with bonding agents. 
This patent applies particularly to 
nettings and similar open-weave con- 
structions, which may be treated so as 
to prevent “slipping” at the traverses 
of the yarns. ‘The treatment is said 
to be in extensive use for the proces- 
sing of netting used by the American 


armed forces for protection against in- 


sects. It is reported to be the only 
method whereby “slipping’’ may be 
successfully prevented in such net- 
tings. ‘This process has added im- 


portance because of its applicability to 
many of the diverse types of fabrics 
now being produced by flat knitting. 

4. A method of recovering solvents 
makes possible the use of an organic 
solution of resins for textile processing 
without fire and explosion hazard. 

5. Textile materials may be per- 
manently dyed by a basic process of 
pigment dyeing, which also permits 
the application of various protective 
finishes in the same bath of pigment 
dyes and in the same operation. 

6. Knitted articles may be treated 
with a solution of latex or other sub- 
stance whereby “‘laddering” or “runs” 
are prevented. 

7. Cloth may be treated with resin- 
ous substances whereby flexibility and 
impermeability are attained, thus ren- 
dering the cloth more suitable for 
many commercial uses, such as for 
pump diaphragms. 


PATENT APPLICATIONS. In addition 
to the foregoing, the booklet lists re- 


Booklet issued during annual meeting of Dan River stockholders describes research activities. 
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SITE PURCHASED FOR POSTWAR PLANT 


As part of its plans for postwar expansion, “es American aii Corpora- 


tion has purchased a new plant site at Radford, Va. The plant will produce 
viscose process rayon staple fiber. Construction work will be started when 
the progress of the war makes it possible to obtain the needed materials and 


equipment. 


Several surveys of prospective locations were made before the Radford 
site was selected. An important factor was the analysis of the water in New 
River at Radford, which showed it to be well- suited for a rayon plant. 
Rayon production requires the use of large quantities of pure, soft water. 
Also, drillings were made to determine that the geological structure of the 
land is satisfactory for heavy construction. 


FUTURE FOR RAYON 
LOOKS BRIGHT 


After the war, important increases all 
along the line in the production of rayon 
are indicated. The higher-strength types 
of rayon, one of the most important recent 
scone, are expected to find wide 
usage in fabrics for civilian clothing and 
industrial needs in the postwar era. This 
type of rayon will also be used in tire fab- 
ric, as at present. 

The pt versatility of rayon staple, 


rep psrencommee - meng 





One of the newer sheer crepe fabrics made of a fine 1.0 
denier viscose rayon yarn. Fabrics like this are bringing 
new luxury within reach of the average purse. 
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whether in 100% rayon fabrics or in 
blends, indicates that it will become more 
and more popular both with the textile in- 
dustry and with consumers. One of the 
most interesting new ty pes of rayon staple, 
1.0 denier high- strength ‘ ‘Avisco,” is a de- 
velopment of the American Viscose Cor- 
poration. This is the finest rayon fiber 
produced to date, and it makes possible a 
whole new range of fabrics of unusual 
strength, beauty and softness. 

Constant research has been the key to 
the many major and countless smaller ad- 
vancements in rayon. And in constant re- 
search lies the promise that rayon’s role in 
a modern, progressive society will become 
increasingly prominent. 

It is appropriate that the continuous re- 
search program of the American Viscose 
Corporation, founder of the rayon indus- 
try in this country, should lead the w ay 
in developing and improving this man- 
made fiber. 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT 


Among the 9764 requests received in 
March for educational material on rayon, 
one of the most noteworthy came from 
Nome, Alaska, from a retailer who de- 
scribes himself as a dealer in whalebone, 





walrus ivory, seal skins, polar bear hides 
and arctic furs. 


HELP WANTED AD 
GETS RESULTS 


Other employers may find encouragement 
in meeting specific manpower shortages in 
a recent experience of the American Vis- 
cose Corporation. A small 4-inch ad, with- 
out signature, headed simply “Chemists 
Wanted,” brought 175 replies . . . an unu- 
sually large number for such a highly 
trained type of personnel. 























LABORATORY USES MILL-SIZE 
MACHINERY FOR RESEARCH 


The Textile Research Department of the 
American Viscose Corporation, at Marcus 
Hook, Pa., is completely equipped with 
mill-size machinery for studying all phases 
of textile production. Shown here is a dye 
jig, typical of the equipment with which 
the Department works. 



















MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


I PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Help* you get the right yarn or fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 































3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN® Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1; 
Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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sults from the research program for 
which applications for patents have 
been made. 

One of the most publicized of the 
new developments for which patent 
application has been made is that of 
forming yarn directly from roving by 
means of compacting the roving and 
treating it with a bonding agent. This 

was described in the November issue 
of TEXTILE Wor p, page 109. 

Another development is a process 
which permits continuous dyeing with 
vat dyestuffs and which, it is claimed, 
at the same time gives results in depth 
of shade, fastness, and appearance 
comparable to older, slower, and more 
costly methods. Records show that 
regular runs of fabric through this 
process range in speeds from 80 to 
100 yd. per min. and that more than 
100,000,000 yd. of cloth has already 
been processed by this method. 

A third development described, for 
which a patent has been sought, is a 
process for the simultaneous dyeing 
with fast colors of mixed fabrics con- 
taining cellulosic fibers and acetate 
fibers in such manner that both are 
dyed an equal depth in shade. The 
booklet does not explain how this is 
accomplished, although it does say 





Bonded roving trom Dan River. Colored yarn 
was dyed during bonding. 


that the process “would also increase 
the range of dyestuffs adaptable to 
acetate rayons.” 

The “Dan River-type” revolving 
clearer is also mentioned as a develop- 
ment. This clearer was previously 
described in the Saco-Lowell Bulletin 
in September, 1944. It is used on 
drawing frames, and its outstanding 
feature is an apron which is in con- 
tinuous motion as the machine runs 
and which carries away waste picked- 


Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 


Following are patents now in 
full force and effect owned by Riv- 
erside & Dan River Cotton Mills, 
Inc. 

A brief description of each of the 
patents is included: 


Patent No. 2,097,012 concerning 
the treatment of a textile fabric 
with various bonding agents where- 
by it is rendered resistant to abra- 
sion and is reinforced in tensile 
strength, thus improving its wear- 
ing qualities. This patent, entitled 
“Treating Textile Fabric,” was is- 
sued Oct. 26, 1937, to Floyd E. 
Bartell. 


Patent No. 2,220,958 on the treat- 
ment with bonding material of yarn 
and thread under tension, thus 
greatly increasing the _ tensile 
strength, smoothness, and uniform- 
ity; and decreasing the stretch. It 
is also referred to as a method for 
making higher-tenacity cotton and 
synthetic yarns. This patent, en- 
titled ““Tensioned Yarn and Thread 
and Method of Forming Same,” 
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was issued Noy. 12, 1940, to Harley 
Y. Jennings. 

Patent No. 2,281,839 concerning 
the treatment of textile fabrics, 
knitted and woven, with bonding 
materials whereby wear-resisting 
qualities of the fabrics are increased 
and “laddering” in knit fabrics and 
“slipping” in woven fabrics are ma- 
terially reduced. It is also referred 
to as a finish that adds stability to 
fabrics. This patent, entitled 
“Process of Treating Textile Fab- 
rics and the Products Thereof,” was 
issued May 5, 1942, to Lloyd G. 
Copeman and Floyd E. Bartell. 


Patent No. 2,312,910 concerning 
an apparatus and process for the 
recovery of solvents from sub- 
stances or materials treated with a 
solution of a resinous substance in 
such solvents. This patent, en- 


titled “Recovery Apparatus,” was 
issued Mar. 2, 1943, to Harley Y. 
Jennings. 


Patent No. 2,334,199 deals with 


up by the top rolls of the drawing 
frame. According to the Saco-Lowell 
Bulletin this clearer keeps the top 
rolls clean at all times, runs for about 
60 to 120 hr. without attention from 
the operator, and has a scouring action 
which prevents the return to the 
passing stock of undesirably wasty 
matter picked up by the clearer. 

A method of dyeing yarns or threads 
to give a “uniform color and finish 
in one speedy and economical opera- 
tion” is also mentioned, but very 
few details are given. It is stated that 
in practice the method has been found 
equally effective for viscose and ace- 
tate rayons, nylon, Vinyon, Aralac, 
spun viscose, cotton, wool, silk, etc. 
This would indicate a method of 
pigment dyeing. 

According to one source, “The Dan 
River organization is to be compli- 
mented both on the accomplishments 
of its research program and its will- 
ingness to make the new developments 
available to the: textile industry.” 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills 
own a_ trade mark “FIBER- 
BONDED” which is applicable to 
many of the products and the processes 
described here, whether produced by 
Dan River or licenses. 


Patents 


the art of fixing or setting of a pig- 
ment dyestuff on a fabric by means 
of a water-insoluble resinous sub- 
stance; it is also referred to as the 
art of dyeing with pigmented resin 
emulsions. ‘This patent, entitled 
“Process of Treating Textile Ma- 
terials,” was issued Nov. 16, 1943, 
to Harley Y. Jennings. 


Patent No. Re. 21269 involves the 
treatment of knitted fabrics with a 
solution of latex or any other sub- 
stance whereby the threads are cov- 
ered with a binding material at the 
points of contact, thus preventing 
“laddering.” This patent, entitled 
“Process of Coating Knit Articles 
and Products Thereof,” was reis- 
sued Nov. 21, 1939, to Lloyd G. 


Copeman. 


Patent No, 2,348,740 concerns a 
process of treating fabrics to make 
them impervious, flexible, and dur- 
able. Patent, entitled “Diaphragm 
and Method of Forming Same,” 
was issued May 16, 1944, to Har- 
ley Y. Jennings and Jos. A. Gillen. 
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Magnesium warp beams 


warping speeds — 


luce vibration 


Lightweight precision parts 
is. smoother 


Up-to-the-minute cost-saver and production-booster in 
the textile industry is strong, lightweight magnesium: 
the metal of motion. The very qualities always demanded in 
the moving parts of weaving and knitting machinery— 
extreme lightness, precision, resilience, strength—are 
yours in magnesium to a degree found nowhere else. 


Knitting machine warp beams made from magnesium give 
you less vibration, smoother operation, higher speeds, 
lower shipping costs and easier handling. 


OW 
magnesim 


In loom parts, magnesium makes it unnecessary to sacri- 
fice strength for vital lightness and resilience. Common 
failures of non-metallic parts—cracking, splitting, distor- 
tion—are not encountered: Magnesium offers the neces- 
sary weight-economy with vastly greater strength. 


The Dow Chemical Company, pioneer producer and 
fabricator of magnesium—lightest of all structural metals 
—has spent more than a quarter-century in development 
work. For further data, write the nearest Dow office. 


MAGNESIUM DIVISION, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « Boston « Philadelphia « Washington + Cleveland « Detroit « Chicago « St. Louis « Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
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Patents Show Possibility of 
LIGHT-PRINTING 


on Cloth 


HIGHLIGHTS: Resins inay hold an- 
swer to retention problem. Printing 
can be in colors. Fine detail possible. 
Much research still needed. 


By LINTON C. REYNOLDS 
Ware Shoals Bleachery, Ware Shoals, S. C. 


ry7HE PRINTING OF TEXTILES as it is 
tae being done on the ordinary 
printing machine, with engraved rolls 
imparting the pattern on the cloth, is 
almost identical to that done early 
in the 19th century. 

Currently a change is being brought 
about by the wide-spread use of resins 
as binders for holding pigments on 
cloth. This is reducing the depth of 
the engravings in the printing roll 
and is eliminating the need of ageing, 
with its headaches. The pigments are 
merely dried on the cloth or, for best 
fastness, are passed through a curing 
oven. There is no further processing 
such as oxidizing and soaping. All of 
this is improvement, but the printing 
still is carried out by the same me- 
chanical methods that have been 
practiced for years. 


PRESENT METHODS. ‘There are indi- 
cations that in the future a new 
method of imparting designs to tex- 
tiles in an entirely different manner 
may be evolved. Some day it may be 
possible to print cloth with light-rays. 
Of course, there are already ways to 
print pictures on cloth from photo- 
graphic negatives, such as a portrait in 
the corner of a handkerchief, or a 
scene on a large piece of cloth. These 
are all accomplished by coating a 
light-sensitive emulsion on the cloth 
and then allowing the light passing 
through a photographic negative to 
fall upon the light-sensitive material. 
This material. is then treated in the 
usual photographic developer, which 
teduces the exposed silver salt to 
metallic silver, thereby producing the 
image in silver on the cloth. In this 
process, however, the resulting image 
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A small piece of film might, conceivably, 
print a large, delicate pattern more eco- 
nomically than is now possible. 


is either black or sepia colored; but 
the cloth itself is not colored. The 
photographic emulsion, which con- 
tains the image, is the only substance 
colored; and if this coating be washed 
off, there is no longer any picture in 
the cloth. 

In recent years, there has been tre- 


_ mendous work done in color photogra- 


phy and much basic research on dyes 
and their various reactions in emul- 
sions; thus, it is highly possible that 
some of this knowledge may be ap- 
plied with success to textile printing. 
Following are some examples of what 
has been done toward obtaining a 
colored photographic image, in a 
gelatin emulsion. In U.S. Patent 
2271176, issued to Dr. Bela Jasper, 
(J. S. Friedman, American Photogra- 
phy, 37-1-38) the silver image is used 
to decompose a diazonium salt. The 
principle is that a gelatin layer carry- 
ing a silver image will destroy a dia- 
zonium salt in situ with the silver 
image under certain conditions. Be- 
cause of this imagewise decomposition 
of the diazonium salt, it cannot react 
with beta-naphthol or naphthols of 
the AS type to form a dye at this 
point. The procedure -is as follows: 

A light-sensitive, ‘silver-halide emul- 
sion is treated in a bath containing 
betanaphthol andg*eaustic_ soda, after 






which the emulsion is washed and 
dried. These operations must be done 
in the dark. Now, the emulsion is 
exposed to light-rays and developed; 
then the unexposed portion of the 
silver halide is dissolved with sodium 
thiosulphate, washed, and treated with 
a solution containing a diazonium salt, 
thiourea, sulphuric acid, and water. 
Following this, the emulsion is again 
washed and bathed in a solution of 
soda ash, at which point the dye will 
form. Any remaining silver is com- 
pletely removed with copper chloride, 
followed by sodium thiosulphate. This 
process will yield a color image in the 
emulsion. I.G. has patented the use 
of indigosols for toning photographic 
emulsions (U.S. Patent 1945658) (J. 
S. Friedman, American Photography, 
36-10-42). The indigosols are incor- 
porated in the silver emulsion; then, 
after exposure, the silver image is de- 
veloped and the film treated with a 
bleach solution containing ammonium 
persulphate, sulphuric acid, copper 
sulphate, potassium bromide, and wa- 
ter. This process produces variously 
colored images, depending on the in- 
digosol used. * 
Another method (T. T. Baker, 
American Photography, 38-8-16) 
which may be used to obtain an image 
in color is to incorporate~within: the 
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PINS—A completely new 
SEV te) et lem UC me Eke 
PERING Department in- 
sures lasting quality and 
uniformity in the pins. We 
manufacture in any type, 
size or quantity. 


LAGS— Kiln dried Rock 
Maple with every shipment 
tested to insure long life and 
no splitting. Lags of every 
type for every purpose are 
Pee tet 

SERVICE —To make imme- 
diate shipments, we carry in 
stock many items. Write us 
fer quotations, 

OUR PRODUCTS 
ARE GUARANTEED 


Needle: Pointed Goods 


Card Pins 

Cordage Pins 
Comb Pins 

Faller Pins 

Gill Pins 

Hackel Pins 

Picker Pins 

Picker Teeth 

Waste Machine Pins 
Doffer Teeth 
Shoddy Picker teeth 
Wood Pulp Teeth 


\ 


Breaker Lag 
Main Cylinder Lag 
Carding Beater Lag 
Cotton Picker Lag 
Doffer Lag 
Worker Lag 
Steel-Faced Rag or 
Sheddy Picker Lag 


Stripper Lag 
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emulsion a small amount of naphthol, 
for example, 2:4 dichlor-alpha-naph- 
thol, and then expose the emulsion 
to light in the usual way. Develop- 
ment is then carried out with a suit- 
able reducing agent, such as diethyl 
para-phenylene-diamine, which will 
vield an image of brilliant blue. Dif- 
ferent colors may be obtained by 
substituting other color formers in 
the emulsion. This last method, it 
seems, requires less processing and 
would probably be cheaper. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE METHODS. How to 
tie these photographic processes into 
the printing of textiles is the point 
where much research must be done 
but, if accomplished, it would bring 
about a drastic change in the textile- 
printing industry. There are possibly 
two methods by which this might be 
done. One method would be to pad 
the cloth with a water-solution of the 
light-sensitive materials without gela- 
tin; and, when the color is developed, 
it would be incorporated in the fabric. 
Of course, the difficulty met with in 
this is that the sensitivity of the silver 
salts would be-low; though it is highly 
possible that a substance might be 
found which would act somewhat as 
a catalyst, such as gelatin does in the 
usual photographic emulsion. Dr. 
Sheppard discovered, after much work, 
that the degradation product, allyl- 
thiourea, formed when gelatin is 
heated a long time is responsible for 
the increase in sensitivity when gela- 
tin is used in the emulsion. It may 
be that some substance could be 
added to the padding solution which 
would act in much the same manner. 
In fact, potassium thiocyanate has 
been used in some emulsions to in- 
crease sensitivity. With relatively 
short exposures, the dye could be 
formed within the fabric and would 
probably have about the same fastness 
as that same dye when applied to 
fabrics in the conventional manner. 
The second method would prob- 
ably be the easier and cheaper to 
work out. Here, the light-sensitive 
materials would be incorporated in a 
resin binder and coated on one side of 
the cloth by use of a solution which 
is thin enough not to form a film in 
the interstices of the cloth, but thick 
enough to stay mostly on one side. 
Of course, in this procedure the fin- 
ished color on the cloth would be in 
the form of a pigment, bound to the 


cloth with a resin such as is now 
done in the pigment-printing proc- 
esses, but would have all the ad- 


vantages resulting from the photo- 
graphic process. 

| The first objection offered to any 
§ of these processes as applied to textiles 
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is the cost; and, it is true, it would be 
many times the cost of present-day 
printing methods. However, most of 
the silver used in the process could 
be reclaimed; as it is finally com- 
pletely removed from the cloth and 
acts only as a means of obtaining an 
image with photographic qualities 
that is, contrasts and gradations im- 
possible by mechanical means. This 
would lower the apparent cost of the 
method; and, secondly, these pro- 
cedures would be used on fabrics for 
special purposes which could demand 
a higher price, such as bedspreads, 
slipcovers, draperies, etc.; although 
with increase of knowledge and im- 
provements in methods, they may 
some day reach the stage of being 
applicable to ordinary print-cloth. 





POSSIBLE ADVANTAGES. On ihe op- 
posite side of the picture, think of all 
the improvements obtainable over the 
conventional method. The length of 
repeats would be practically limitless. 
Probably, the pattern to be printed 
could be photographed on a motion 
picture film and this film projected 
onto the light-sensitive cloth, while 
the film moves at a constant steady 
rate in proportion to the speed of the 
cloth traveling before it. In other 





words, a motion picture fim 1-in. 
wide, enlarged by projection onto a 
piece of cloth 36-in. wide, would 
travel 1 in. for each 36-in. movement 
of the cloth. In this way, 1,000 ft. of 
film would give a repeat on the cloth 
12,000 yd. in length. A repeat that 
long is probably absurd, but one to 
cover a bed-spread or long drapes 
would be more in the line of needs 
and would require only a few inches 
of film. There would be no print- 
rolls to scratch, no doctors to file or 
lint up, and no heavy sets required as 
in the usual printing methods. Also, 
think of the delicate tones and vari- 
ations in depths possible with this 
procedure, far beyond anything that 
can now be done. 

By this method, only one color 
would be formed on the cloth; but it 
may be that three separate light- 
sensitive resin mixtures could¢be ap- 
plied to the cloth, such as is now 
done in color photography. One 
would be developed up with a yellow 
dye, one with a red, and the third 
with a blue dye which would give a 
natural color photograph on the cloth 
in any design imaginable. The “fit” 
of the pattern would be of no con- 
cern, as all three would be printed 
in color at the same time. 





A strip of film 1-in. wide and 100 ft. long could print a pattern 1,200 yd. long without a 
repeat if light-printing were used. 





te serious jeponlenk: 


When such problems arise; the Technical Staff of Du Pont’s 
Laboratories stands ready to place its fund of knowledge 
and experience at your disposal. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


2+eTHROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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LENO War-Weaves Easily 


Reconverted to Shirtings 


HIGHLIGHTS: Mills equipped to make leno fabrics for military use can 


change quickly. 
predominate. 


ANY AND VARIED are the fabrics 
M being manufactured for military 
purposes. One in demand has been a 
leno weave, which in some instances 
required a conversion of looms and the 
addition of certain parts such as doup 
heddles and jumpers. Mills making 
military leno fabrics should be plan- 
ning their manufacturing so as to be 
prepared to take advantage of the re- 
conversion period which is rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

Ideas for new fabrics and designs 
can be obtained by a study of leno 
fabrics which have been used exten- 
sively during the past few summers 
for men’s shirting. A number of these 
fabrics from which other patterns and 
designs can be made are herewith 
illustrated. 





SUMMER SHIRTING FABRICS. Many 
light-weight fabrics are used in the 
manufacture of men’s shirts. Some of 
these are the following: plain weave, 
white and solid color; end and end, 
solid and in stripes; narrow satin 
stripes on plain ground; dobby weaves 
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Fancy summer shirtings can be made. 


Various stripes 





on plain ground, and sometimes desig- 
nated as white on white; and jacquard 
effects. 

Other fabrics, which have been used 
quite extensively during the past few 
years have had for their base leno 
weaves. ‘These fabrics are strong, 
open and cool, and especially suitable 
for hot summer wear. Most of these 
fabrics are made from the simple leno 
weaves often combined with narrow 
stripes—plain and sateen. Also, these 
fabrics are often ornamented by the 
addition of narrow colored stripes to 
give pleasing effects. 

The solid-color shirting fabric in 
Fig. 1 is composed of a plain ground, 
a Narrow sateen stripe, and a stripe of 
hemstitch leno. The drawing-in draft 
and reed plan are given in Fig. 2, using 
one set of regular doup heddles. The 
chain plan is given in Fig. 3. 

(In all the illustrations, the doup 
harnesses are indicated on the left- 
hand side of the chain plan. In Figs. 9, 
12, 16, and 19, the leno is indicated 
only on the first and last leno sec- 
tions. ) 


STANDARD | 


CROSSING 
_EASER 


By THOMAS NELSON 


l'ig. + is what is known as a 5-and-1 
crossover leno, five picks of plain weave 
and one pick of leno. This fabric is 
made with one set of doups and can 
be made on the regular steel heddle 
or on the super doup. ‘This fabric is 
very similar to the cotton marquisette 
required by the Philadelphia Quarter- 
master Depot from which an initial in- 
vitation for 50,000,000 yd. was issued 
in 1942. The only difference in the 
weave of the two fabrics is that in 
‘ig. 4 there are five picks of plain 
weave and one pick of leno, while the 
government fabric requires three picks 
of plain and one of leno. The same 
drawing-in draft and reed plan is used, 
but the pattern chain is built for five 
picks of plain weave and one of leno 
instead of three picks of plain and one 
of leno. Fig. 5 is the drawing-in draft 
and reed plan. Fig. 6 is the chain plan 
made for the regular steel heddle 
doup, while Fig. 7 is for the super 
doup. 

Fig. 8 illustrates a fancy shirting 
composed of plain, twill, and leno 
stripes; Fig. 9 is the drawing-in draft 
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DEDICATED TO NEW HORIZONS 
SINCE 1865 


T WAS THE YEAR of 1865 that William Deering and 

Seth Milliken formed their partnership, founded 

upon sound principles of service, and with a 
vision that has expanded and enlarged many fold in 
the 80 intervening years. 


During these 80 years the Deering Milliken mills have 
rendered an essential and ever expanding service in 
peace and in war, producing cottons, woolens and 
rayons for civilian and military needs. 


Today our entire efforts are devoted to the winning 
of the war. When victory has been won we will 
again turn our energies to the production of the 
finest fabrics we are able to style for civilian re- 
quirements. 


For it is traditional that this company should today 
be blazing the trail for better fabrics on tomorrow’s 
peaceful horizons. 


Woolen Sales Office: 
450 Seventh Avenue 


Chicago Sales Office: 
300 West Adams Street 


ABBEVILLE MILLS ® COWAN MILL @®© FARNSWORTH MILL 
HARTSVILLE COTTON MILL ° GAFFNEY MFG. COMPANY 
EXCELSIOR MILLS (Union Plant, Clemson Plant) ¢ JUDSON MILLS 
MONARCH MILLS (Monarch Plant, Ottaray Plant, Lockhart Plant) 


138 


D 
© 


DEERING MILLIKEN & C0., ine. 


240 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Los Angeles Sales Office: 
111 West 7th Street 


Dallas Sales Office: 
503 Texas Bank Bldg. 


DARLINGTON MFG. COMPANY ®© MADISON WOOLEN COMPAN! & 
LAURENS MILLS @¢ LOCKWOOD COMPANY ¢ SPARTAN MILE 
PACOLET MFG. CO. (Pacolet Plant, New Holland Plant, Gainesville Plan 
DRAYTON MILLS @ DALLAS MFG. CO. 
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and reed plan; and Fig. 10 is the chain 
plan. A super doup can also be used 
to make this fabric. 

Fig. 11 illustrates a plain leno block 
effect in the fabric, the threads being 
arranged 4 black, 4 white all across 
the fabric. The fabric has one end 
crossing three in the leno. Fig. 12 is 
the drawing-in draft and reed plan, and 
Fig. 13 is the chain plan using the 
regular doup heddle. Fig. 14 is the 
chain plan using the super-doup 
heddle. 

Another leno fabric in which the 
colored threads are used is illustrated 
in Fig. 15. The leno threads are weav- 
ing plain in each change, which makes 
a very firm and good fabric. The 
drawing-in draft is given in Fig. 16. 
The chain plan in Fig. 17 uses the 
regular doup heddle. A super doup 
could have been used with this fabric. 

Fig. 18 illustrates another fabric 
made with the same leno weave as 
Fig. 15 with colored threads added to 
bnghten the fabric. Fig. 19 is the 
drawing-in draft and Fig. 20 is the 
chain plan, using the regular doup. 
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The searching eye of the photomicro- 
scope finds gem-like form and bril- 
liance in General Chemical’s new 
Standard Grade Ammonia and Potash 
Alums. ... Examine this unretouched 
enlargement. Note the unusually uni- 
form size, shape and complete forma- 
tion of the crystals. Here are superior 
physical characteristics which make 
these General Chemical Crystal Alums 
outstanding for many industrial oper- 
ations, They are free flowing without 
dusts or fines... have faster, more 


CRYSTAL ALUM, AMMONIUM 
%* Rice, thru 8 on 30 Mesh 
* Granular, thru 10 on 60 Mesh 


uniform rates of solution ... handle 
better in conveying equipment and 
feeding systems. 

In addition to visual perfection, the 
chemical purity built into these alums 
is held to standards comparable to fine 
chemical specifications— without in- 
creased cost to consumer. The new 
processing techniques yielding this 
superior quality are another achieve- 
ment of General Chemical’s contifu- 
ous research and development of Basic 
Chemicals for American Industry. 


CRYSTAL ALUM, POTASSIUM 
%* Rice, thru 10 on 30 Mesh 
* Granular, thru 30 on 60 Mesh 


And In New Containers: Fiber Drums, net wt. 360 and 100 Ibs. 
Multiwall Paper Bags, net wt. 100 Ibs. 
Standard Grade Lump and Powdered sizes have same high chemical 


quality. 


U.S.P. GRADE: Conforming to requirements of pharmacopeia in all 


respects .. . available in all sizes. 


oe tia te 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 Rector Street, New York 6,N.Y. _ . 
Sales and Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Bridgeport 
(Conn.) * Buffalo * Charlotte {N. C.) * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver * Detroit 
Houston. * Kanses City * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh * Providence (R.1.) * San Francisco * Seattle * St.Louis * Utica (N.Y.) 
Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 
in Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited 


FOR AMERICAN INDUSTRY Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 
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Thread 


ECAUSE OF THE INYEREST in mil- 

dew-proofing of thread with cop- 
per naphthenate, the author made a 
survey of current practice and opinion 
in the thread field. A resume of this 
survey follows. 

As a mildewproofing agent, copper 
naphthenate is acknowledged without 
exception to be tops as far as actual 
preservation of the fiber is concerned, 
and that is so important that too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on it. 

The proper method of application 
was found in many cases to be a new, 
unfamiliar, and untried art. In other 
cases, old methods in use have been 
worked out successfully; among these 
are methods employing modified 
dressing machines, slashers, and warp- 
dyeing machines. 

To date, best results have been ob- 
tained from a Stoddard solvent appli- 
cation. For warp or skein, this allowed 
practically instantaneous wetting on 
warp-dyeing machinery, with even 
impregnation and distribution. For 
packages, vat dipping overnight has 
been successful. Several concerns have 
tried a package-dyeing machine for 
spools, but to date have had some difh- 
culty in getting even impregnation. 
Package “dyeing” on springs has been 
more successful. 

Several solvents have been tried in 
place of the commonly used mineral 
spirits. These include lower-flash 
solvents to increase penetration or 
speed up drying time and various 
chlorinated solvents to eliminate fire 
and insurance risks. In all cases, vats 
should be covered and set up with an 
exhaust fan, 

From a production viewpoint, treat- 
ment in warp form seems most suc- 
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By MALCOLM C. BROCK 


Cuprinol, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Solvent Solutions Best for 


-PROOFING . 





HIGHLIGHTS: 


penetrant makes precleaning unnecessary. 


cessful to date. Some methods use a 
modification of the slasher, whereby a 
multiplicity of single threads is run 
continuously through a bath, squeeze 
rollers, and dryers to spools. 
Thoroughness, evenness, and speed 
of impregnation are dependent upon 
thoroughness of predyeing. Some per- 
sons claimed pre-cleaning, de-waxing, 
etc., necessary; but a penetrant added 





Colony of Aspergillus fungus as it appears 
under the microscope. This fungus is of the 


surface-growing type. The mildew inhibitor 
must be more than antiseptic; it must be toxic 
to fungi. 


to the solvent bath has rendered this 
unnecessary. 

Drying in the warp was by hot roll- 
ers; drying in the skein was by light 
extraction followed by drying on sticks 
(skeins were turned during the drying 
process); and drying in the spool was 
by use of a circulated-air dryer. 

Wherever the solvent application 
was employed, the importance of 
familiarity with this art was appreci- 
ated because of the immediate poten- 
tialities, both now and postwar, in 


Treatment with thread 
in warp or skein form is less difficult 
than with thread on spools. Use of a 





finishes 


non-water-solubie synthetic 
which are inevitable. 

One successful method is to mix 
the mildew-proofing agent with fibrin 
wax and run the thread over a hot roll 
revolving in a wax tank. Contact on 
the roll and speed of the roll can be 
arranged with a traverse to “roll” the 
thread in order to coat the surface 
evenly. With known percentage in 
the tank and a small amount run to 
compute gain in weight, it is relatively 
easy to arrange any setting required. 

Several persons claimed to have 
heard rather widespread stories of fin- 
ished threads being too stiff or hard to 
be workable in sewing machines, but 
facts do not bear out these stories. A 
formulation to meet Spec. JOD 596 
of Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot 
(8 parts copper naphthenate 8% to 5 
parts of spindle oil) in a suitable sol- 
vent such as Stoddard, for example, 
gives a finished thread with excellent 
flexibility. If desired, a small per- 
centage of penetrant can be added to 
the bath. 

Emulsions were turned down uni- 
versally. This was on the theory that 
emulsions are suited for surface coat- 
ings, but not impregnations. Those 
who have tried have found much 
slower impregnation, uneven deposit, 
and residual solubility causing leach- 
ing due to presence of the emulsifying 
agents. 

Where color is important, the use 
of zinc naphthenate, which is rela- 
tively colorless in the finished product, 
obviates any disadvantage of the 
green color of the copper naphthen- 
ates. However, for OD, only slight 
modifications, if any, are necessary in 
the dyeing. 





If you had $500,000 to bet on the per- 


formance of the two cars shown in this 


TIES cet MALU MLM) i ae te 
decide on which machine to place your 
money. When you stop to realize that this 
ay eSATA Me he 
hosiery finished in a single year on one 
Proctor Automatic Boarding Machine, it 
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_A hae 
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5 
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should not be too difficult for you to see 
what we are suggesting. Many of these 
machines still in use were built years ago, 
during the period of heavy coarse hosiery. 
If you are operating an outdated piece of 
boarding equipment—you are betting a 
tremendous amount—against uneven odds 
— with the possibility of an extremely high 
rate of spoilage. 


PROCTOR 
Automatic 
BOARDING MACHINE 


beech MT e tl) a 
in the latest type Proctor Automatic Boarding, 
Drying, Stripping, Piling and Counting Machine. 
This equipment has undergone many changes 
and refinements during recent years in order to 
keep step with the trend to finer and sheerer 
hosiery. It now represents the ideal boarding 
equipment, offering the maximum results obtain- 
eis) MMe Stel Th Lal Me laelel ai edo a 
finest stockings. Write for details today. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ + INC + PHILADELPHIA 20 © PA. 
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HIGHLIGHTS: A coordinated sys- 
tem reduces costs. Carefully designed 
bins designated by a code are essen- 
tial. 


petual-inventory records can be used 


A file-index system and per- 


to control the stock. 







By F. H. GUNTHER 
and MARCUS GROSS 


ATERIALS HANDLING and materials 
M control are closely inter-related. 
Much material is lost because its con- 
trol is either neglected or carelessly 
performed. 

In the spinning, twisting, and weav- 
ing departments, there are many stock 
parts that can be accurately classified 
as small parts; namely, spindles, bol- 
sters, bases, bushings, shafts, travelers, 
bearings, feeler parts, straps, and 
hooks. These small parts are valuable 
and often are difficult to replace. 
Having these parts lying in every nook 
and cranny in the department causes 
unnecessary requisitions to be placed, 
with the result that this inefficient 
handling and control is reflected in 
the cost sheet. 

The creation of a parts stockroom 
which is rigidly controlled eliminates 
all guesswork as to the issue and con- 
trol of parts and supplies. A parts 
stockroom does not need an elaborate 
layout or a complicated system of con- 
trol. Low-cost bins can easily be built 
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STOCKROOM CONTROL 
Should Pay for Itself 


















































Fig. 1. Drawing of a section of bins used with the stockroom-control plan. 


and a simple control system installed 
that will soon pay for themselves in 
the savings that will accrue through 
a regulated control of parts. In addi- 
tion to reducing cost, materials con- 
trol through the medium of such a 


parts stockroom encourages good 
housekeeping. 
BINS. A detailed design, Fig. 1, is 


given for an efficient arrangement of 
bins which offers little or no problem 
as to floor space. Sections can be 


Fig. 2. The index card used should contain essential reference data for locating the parts. Fig. 3. A perpetual-inventory record is used fo 
keep up with the quantity of any particular part in stock and the quantity issued. 


built back-to-back using one back 
partition. Each bin or file-box is 
sufficiently large to hold an average 


amount of parts that are required to 


be on hand and ready for immediate 
issue. The file-boxes, or compart- 
ments, can be extended under this 
system to Z6—thus, the total num- 
ber of compartments available is 156. 
(Sections can be built for more than 
6 compartments horizontally to suit 
the stockroom requirements. In such 
a case, if the system of designating 
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the bins cannot be extended to all the 
bins, a new system must be devised.) 

A controlled index file is a necessary 
part of the system. Any type of index 
card, Fig. 2, can be used for reference, 
as long as it contains all the informa- 


tion relative to the compartment - 


which it controls. 

For example, if bolsters are in file 
box A-1, Row I, Section I, then this 
information should be recorded on 
the index card. The card is then 
placed behind the file tab B (for 
bolster) in the card index. 


PERPETUAL INVENTORY. Another es- 
sential part of this control system con- 
sists of a perpetual-inventory record. 
This form, Fig. 3, which is referred 
to on the index card, Fig. 2, has 
appropriate columns for entries as to 
the quantity of parts received and 
withdrawn, the dates of receipt or 
issue of the parts, and the balance of 
parts in stock. When parts are 
checked in, an entry is made of the 
amount in the column headed “Re- 
ceipts” and the same entry is carried 
over to the column headed “Balance.” 
When parts are issued, an entry is 
made of the amount in the column 
headed “Withdrawals,” and the quan- 
tity recorded is subtracted from the 
last figures in the “Balance” column 
to get a new balance. When an entry 
is made in the “Receipts” or the 























































Fig. 4. A special inventory record for travelers (or any critical part used in quantity) is 
kept separately. 


“Withdrawal” column, the date of 
the transaction is also entered in the 
appropriate date column. At the bot- 
tom of the inventory record, the cor- 
responding letter and number of the 
bin for the particular stock recorded 
are entered. 

A perpetual-inventory record of 
travelers, Fig. 4, is kept in conjunction 
with the parts stock system. This 
traveler inventory is, in reality, a 
separate control record, and the en- 
tries are not tied in with the regular 





Legislation Speeds Study of 


Textile FIRE HAZARDS 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


Federal bill patterned after objectionable new California 


state law. Textile chemists’ association working on test methods. 


A BILL INTENDED TO BAR from in- 
terstate commerce any fabric 
“made from or containing any syn- 
thetic fiber which is either wholly or in 
part made from or contains any haz- 
ardous, explosive, or other substance 
in sufficient quantity so as to make 
such fabric or material more highly 
inflammable than cotton cloth in its 
natural state” has been introduced to 
Congress by California’s representative 
J. Leroy Johnson. This bill (H.R. 
2496) was probably not intended to 
discriminate against synthetic fibers, 
but it carries the implication that such 
fibers are particularly dangerous; and, 
since the “natural state” of cotton 
cloth is a decidedly variable quantity, 
the bill sets up a standard of test 
which is considered nothing short of 
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hopeless. On the latter point, the 
question arises as to whether the base 
fabric should be, for example, cotton 
duck or lightweight cotton flannel. 

The Johnson bill had its origin in 
a very similar state law adopted by 
California following, it is said, an ac- 
cident at Sacramento involving 
brushed rayon. The California law, 
however, after being subjected to a 
heavy barrage of criticism, is being 
modified to refer to any garment, 
wearing apparel, decoration, or toy 
“made from or containing any cellu- 
lose-nitrate product,” “‘made from a 
fabric or textile that will flash, ignite, 
or blaze within one minute when 
placed within 1 in. over an electrical 
element that is adjusted to generate a 
temperature of 400° F. at a point 


inventory form. ‘Travelers are costly 
and easy to waste and any control 
over them will soon prove that a 
saving can be made. Separate in- 
ventory-control records can be used for 
other critical supplies, such as shuttles 
and picker sticks. 

This system of stock control can be 
used with modifications to suit the 
requirements of the stockroom for any 
size mill. The chief point is to have 
a close control of stock parts at all 
times. 


1 in. above the element,” or “made 
from synthetic fabric or textile having 
a pile or brushed surface, unless such 
fabrics or textiles have been treated 
with an effective flame-retarding solu- 
tion and plainly marked with a warn- 
ing label.” 

At the request of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association, the Amer- 
ican Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists has agreed to have a 
Sub-committee for Flammability of 
Consumer Textiles investigate current 
fire-hazard laws with reference to test 
methods and devise a procedure for 
evaluating the comparative flammabili- 
ties of cotton and other textile sam- 
ples. Members of the committee are 
Dr. H. E. Hager, General Dyestuff, 
chairman; C. A. Baker, U. S. ‘Testing, 
secretary; C. W. Dorn, J. C. Penney; 
E.. N. Young, Princeton Knitting; C. 
L. Simon, Industrial By-Products & 
Research; Dr. F. Bonnet, American 
Viscose; and H. Wilde, Merck & Co. 
Assisting are A. L. Peiker, of Calco, 
and other members of the National 
Research Council. 

The results of the AATCC study 
should prove an important basis for 
more intelligent legislation on textile 
fire hazards. 
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Uexmil- GOES BEYOND THE BLUEPRINT 


Denman designed this Improved Box Loom Picker in the 
light of past experience. Years of actual application-and-study 
emphasized the necessity of uniform distance from center of 

Made by slide rod to center of shuttle strike. 


DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER CO. Denman’s ability to transfer this uniformity from the blue- 
manufacturers of the print to the finished picker is evidenced, not by hundreds, but 
famous Denman Loop Pickers by hundreds of thousands of pickers . . . each one just like the 
one before it . . . and all conforming strictly to the uniform 
center-to-center specifications. For every Denman Pioneer Box 

Loom Picker is 


INDIVIDUALLY MOLDED 


Tangible evidence of Denman’s efficiency and economy is reflected, 
year after year, in 


Exclusive Sales Representative LOWEST COST FER LOOM PER YEAR 


Ye TERRELL MACHINE CO. 4%. 
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MOVIES and SLIDE FILMS 
Speed Textile Training 


HIGHLIGHTS: Military use influ- 


ences adoption in mills. First-aid and 


foreman-training films have been ap- . 


plied from other industries. Movie 


"King Cotton" widely used in Amer- 


ican public schools, 
By LYNE S. METCALFE 


“VEN BEFORE the outbreak of the 
present war, many leaders in the 
textile industry were experimenting 
with the picture screen in personnel 
work, mainly in the field of training 
operatives in the mills themselves. 

Motion pictures had been used on 
an ever-wider scale in safety education, 
and slide films were used to show “how 
it works—how to work it.” Textile 
films are being used in the schools 
and colleges; one of these, “King Cot- 
ton,” has become an integral part of 
economic studies in American public 
school systems. 

However, the tremendous impetus 
given by the use of the screen in all 
branches of the war services has de- 
veloped many new visual teaching 
technics which will have the result of 
making more and more suitable films 
available to the textile industry. For 
instance, the Eagle & Phenix Mill uses 
sound slide films (two in technicolor) 
in first-aid education—a series pro- 
duced in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Aeronautics of the Navy. There 
are others. Anchor Duck Mills are 
using the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co.'s 
slide-film series on basic foreman train- 
ing. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. have applied a motion picture, 
“Passing the Know-How Along,” to 
the end that skilled operators may also 
learn the proper technics of teaching 
what they know to beginners. Ameri- 
can Viscose Corp. has also incorpo- 
rated foreman and supervisor training 
films in its personnel programs. 

One of the most successful users of 
teaching films in the armed services is 
the Coast Guard whose technics for 
getting the most out of the visual 
medium will serve the textile industry 
in its eventually expanded training 
programs. A series of visual training 
technic courses conducted at the Jam 
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Images may be chalked on the blackboard 
for extended study and discussion. 


Handy Eye School, Detroit, in co- 
operation with the Coast Guard, have 
developed some new methods of value 
to the industry; and others will be re- 
leased from time to time. 


VISUAL METHOD. [for instance, users 
of the visual medium (especially the 
discussional type of slide film) have 
long sought some practical method to 
evaluate a particular subject being 
used and to test or examine the learn- 
ers visually.* This can now be accom- 
plished very simply. The instructor 
merely makes a paste of lamp-black 
and water and with a small art brush 
blacks out selected portions of the 
visualized material on the film on the 
glossv side. This is done after the 
lesson and its discussional phases. The 
slide film is then projected again and 
the learners are required to supply 
from memory the missing facts, ideas, 
or procedures. This has the added ad- 
vantage of again bringing the visual- 
ized material before the class and of 





View from the extremely popular sound-film 
"King Cotton." 





Tests can be given students by blacking out 
portions of the film and reprojecting. 


acting as a “‘refresher.” Afterward, the 
instructor simply rubs off the paste 
with his thumb or a damp cloth. 
Written tests may also be added to the 
oral ones if desired. 

Inasmuch as films are supplementary 
aids in all vocational teaching, new 
ways of integrating them more ef- 
ficiently with other teaching mediums 
are constantly being developed. For 
instance, the personnel instructor may 
project images on a screen next to a 
blackboard, and elaborate on the black- 
board itself the visual material beside it 
as he discusses the material of the film. 
Or, the images of charts, diagrams, or 
schematic drawings may be projected 
on the blackboard and traced in chalk, 
after which the lights may be turned 
up and further detailed study follow. 

One point of great importance has 
been proved in the vast visual-training 
programs both in the armed services 
and in industry during the war—the 
tremendous advantage which _intelli- 
gent discussion of visual material offers 
in permitting the learner to finish his 
or her course more quickly and with 
less time and labor spent by the in- 
structor. As much as 40% of the 
time ordinarily required for a machine- 
operation course can be saved by the 
supplementary use of the discussional- 
type slide film. 

There is, of course, no substitute for 
actual practice at the machine. But 
a slide film of this type gives the be- 
ginner an over-all understanding of 
the machine, its purpose, and the 
simpler technics of the job prior to 
actual experience in the aisle. 
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APRIL Published by SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC., Salem, Mass. 1945 


Stroboscopic Tests Help Textile Mills to Maintain 
Constant Spindle Speeds Essential to Yarn Quality 


Appearing to slow down—or stop—rotating or reciprocating 
motion, the Strobotac and Strobolux made by General Radio 
Company, Cambridge, Mass., are used to good advantage in 
maintaining textile quality and increasing production. 

For example, using the Strobotac, a compact, portable 
stroboscope, an operator can quickly check the speeds of 
spinning and twisting spindles and rayon buckets. Speed 
variations are quickly spotted, and can be corrected before 
your quality is affected. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


The Strobotac and its companion device. the Strobolux, 
used in conjunction with the Strobotac for photographic 
purposes or to illuminate large areas, operate by emitting 
flashes of light at an accurately controlled rate. Source of the 
light is the Strobotron Tube made by Sylvania Electric. The 
slow-motion analysis made possible by these devices is valu- 
able also in training operators to adjust textile machines 
correctly. 


The Strobotac offers a simple, rapid, accurate means of check- 
ing spindle speeds. (Courtesy General Radio.) 


Weighing only 10 pounds, the Strobotac is a compact, self- Single-flash photo of loom shuttle, taken with aid of the 
contained portable unit. A Sylvania Electric Strobotron Strobolux, shows shuttle clearance and path of yarn. ( Courtesy 
furnishes the light source. Hoosac Mills.) 


SYLVAN IAW ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, ACCESSORIES; INCANDESCENT LAMPS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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WPB Explains 


NEED FOR M-388 


HIGHLIGHTS: 


Amendments likely, following recent hearing before Smith 


Committee. OPA hopeful price plan will obliterate even minor increases. 


AST MONTH, responding to the de- 
i mands of the industry, officials of 
the War Production Board carried to 
Congress their defense of the new low- 
end textile program, M-388. The 
Smith Committee listened for seven 
days to the pros and cons of this order 
and OPA’s proposed Maximum Aver- 
age Price Plan designed to accompany 
it. The net result of the hearings is 
expected to be a number of amend- 
ments to the order which will meet, 
in part at least, objections raised by 
the industry. 

In giving reasons necessitating such 
a drastic program, WPB officials pre- 
sented the charts reproduced _here- 
with. They indicate heavy increases 
in military requirements beginning 
the latter part of 1944 and emphasize 
the need for channeling the small tex- 
tile output for civilians where it is 
most needed. Critics of the order 
admitted the seriousness of the situa- 
tion but disagreed with the formula 
adopted by WPB. 

What increasing military require- 
ments mean to the whole civilian 
economy was indicated by Dr. W. Y. 


Elliott, vice chairfjzan, WPB, Office 
of Civilian Requirements, as follows: 

First, as a result~of cotton-duck de- 
mands, civilians are reduced to 25% 
of the minimum requirements for 
denims for working men’s clothing. 
In cotton print, cloths (suitable for 
garments), which cover most of the 
cotton broad woven type of goods, 
civilians have not more than 50% of 
minimum requirements, as against 
70% last year. Dr. Elliott stated 
that in the combed-goods field, due 
to military needs, “we are without 
the quality type of goods for higher- 
class merchandise that we need to 
produce if we are not to disrupt whole 
sections of the industry seriously.” 

Secondly, the rayon supply for 
civilians is probably around 80% of 
normal consumption, which makes a 
much less serious problem. However, 
rayon, which accounts for only about 
a third of the yardage for garments 
that cotton does, has to substitute for 
cotton in certain apparel and at con- 
siderably higher prices. 

Third, in the wool field on a basis of 
minimum requirements, Dr. Elliott 






By GLADYS MONTGOMERY 
Washington Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 


estimates we have only 8% of produc- 
tion left for civilian use. He told 
the Smith Committee that the Army 
is taking approximately 75% ‘of the 
total output of wool fabrics. 

Fourth, percentages of products be- 
ing exported total roughly 1 to 2% 
of wool; somewhere between 8 and 
10% of the total supply, including 
military, of cotton; and less than 4% 
of rayon. Dr. Elliott emphasized that 
this whole picture could, be changed 
rapidly with expanding relief needs. 

After WPB officials had pictured 
the shortages of civilian goods and 
defended order M-388 against criti- 
cisms from industry representatives 
and from members of the Smith Com- 
mittee, OPA officialgexplained how 
the maximum average*price plan ties 
in with M-388. Jerome N. Ney, di- 
rector of the Consumer Goods Price 
Division, OPA, stated that the order 
“will remove even the moderate price 
increases which have occurred in rayon 
and wool fabrics in the last few years 
(except to the extent that a reduc- 
tion would clearly interfere with pro- 
duction) .” 
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HAT IS RUST’S annual ‘'cut’’in your business? the dangers of exposure. Their protective coatings ITO) 

How much should you charge off to this thiev- range from thin, transparent films for indoor use to loo 

ery? Probably much more than you think! heavy, abrasion- and weather-resistant coatings for .. 
Because the cost of rust is the total of a lot of big queens. . the 
and little losses. Depreciating equipment . . . ruined Shell Tellus Oils do not remove rust... However, anc 
materials . . . worthless finished products. Plus time where moisture 1s a factor, special rust-inhibiting alsi 
wasted all along the line! qualities built into them afford protection against i. 
; the formation of rust, without sacrifice of other 7 

aie ve new story. The _ . that ma valuable characteristics. ni 
erfected and now presents a complete line of Rust Pre- ° . 
ae =o othe a Shell aa Rust ne Call in the Shell Man. Let him make a ee of bea 
for coating metals . . . the new Shell Tellus Oils for YOU" operstion, end ae You the grouer: svt ” 
Sl eat Preventive product to “‘stop the can 
thieving demon in your plant.’’ C 

Shell Ensis Rust Preventives embody a complete Write Shell Oil Co., Inc., 50 W. § loo 
line of oils, fluids and compounds. They are avail- 50thSt., N.Y. 20, N.Y., or 100 Swit! 
able in various grades and provide protection against Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. S Sor 
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SHELL ENSIS Rust Preventive Coatings \ Nt bey po 
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SHELL TELLUS Rust Preventive Lubricating Oils WGayZ dri 
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LOOM ATTACHMENTS Include Brace, Whiproll 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Rocker, and Harness Motion 


To make old looms steadier and 
permit smooth operation at higher 
speeds, a patented spreader or brace 
and an improved flywheel drive have 
been developed by the Mountain City 
Foundry & Machine Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. A new harness motion, 
whiproll vibrator arm, and support for 
the motor or pulley frame are also 
manufactured by this company. 

A number of mills experimenting 
with spreader and flywheel drive have 
reported speed increases of 74 to 18% 
on E-Model looms by the use of the 
spreader, and more even application 
of power to the looms by the use of 
the flywheel pulley. Mill men inter- 
viewed, while interested in increasing 
speeds of old looms, reported that 
they were equally interested in gain- 
ing production through a steadier, 
more smoothly operating machine and 
a reduction in seconds, supplies, and 
repairs. 


LOOM SPREADER. ‘I'he term “‘spread- 
er,” according to John O. Hunt, de- 


signer and manufacturer of the attach- . 


ment, is borrowed from the con- 
struction industry. It implies a beam 
or brace extending or spreading be- 
tween two other structural units. 
Actually, the loom spreader is a cast- 
iron beam extending between the 
loomsides, to which it is bolted and 
pinned to form a firm loom structure. 
As shown in Fig. 1, it extends across 
the loom just below the crankshaft 
and serves not only as a brace but 
also as a bed for additional crankshaft 
bearings, which help further to reduce 
vibration. In addition, two vertical 
members extend from the spreader 
beam to the bottom crossgirts and 
support two bearings for the loom 
camshaft. 

Spreaders can be designed for any 
loom and installed in about a day 
without overhauling of the looms. 
Some mills prefer to overhaul their 


ov ns and install the spreader them- 
se S. 


FLYWHEEL DRIVE. The new flywheel 
drive, Fig. 2, is being tried out on 
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looms with or without spreaders and 


was designed primarily to replace 
tight-and-loose-pulley drives. ‘The as- 
sembly consists of a single, heavy, 


flywheel pulley which runs on the 
crankshaft, a cork-insert friction disk 
which operates against it and is keyed 
to the comnkshatt, and a shipper level 
to operate the clutch. The clutch is 


Fig. 1. Spreader beam is located just below crankshaft. 
can be seen below it. Also visible are new whiproll vibrator and parts of the novel harness 
motion (Mountain City) 









Air oe 


similar to that on an individual-motor- 
driven loom. Ball  thrust-bearings 
placed between the friction disk and 
crankshaft bearing, and between the 
shipper-yoke housing and the flywheel 
pulley, take up the thrust when the 





Part of one of the vertical members 
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clutch is closed and keep the crank- 
shaft from wearing and being pushed 
out of line with the pitman arm. 
Some experiments are still being made 
to improve the clutch. 

It is primarily in the use of a fric- 
tion clutch rather than a cone clutch 
that the new drive differs from pre- 
vious drives of this tvpe. Damage to 
the loom on slamming is avoided, it is 


reported, because the clutch releases 
instantaneously. 
MILL EXPERIENCE. One mill visited 


had 20 40-in. looms with the spreader 
and flywheel drive and 30 without 
the spreader that were operated as one 
weaver’s stand. The looms with the 
spreader were run at 172 p.p.m.; and 
the looms without the spreader, at 
158 p.p.m. Repairs, supplies, parts, 
and lubricants were estimated on the 
basis of picks to be about the same 
on both. Production efficiencies re- 
ported by weeks on each group of 
looms were as follows: 


With Spreader Without Spreader 
172 p.p.m 158 p.p.m. 
Ist wk 96.0 92. 8% 
2nd wk §8.8° 86.9% 
3rd _ wk 97.5° 89.2% 
Ay 94.1 89.6% 
Note: Efficiency was figured on the basis 


of total picks in +8 hr. made against old loom 


speed of 158 p.p.im. 


The gain was estimated to be 3,413 
picks per loom, or a total gain for 20 
looms of 68,260 picks for § hr. Ona 
40x44 construction, this would be a 
gain of 43 vd. in § hr. 

Before the spreader and flywheel 
drive were installed, this mill found it 
impossible to make full feeler goods 
on its old belt-driven looms because 
it could not keep shuttles boxed prop- 





Fig. 2. The flywheel drive with friction clutch 
is designed to give quick application and 
release of power (Mountain City) 
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erly on every pick. With the spreader 
and flywheel drive, cloth quality is 
improved. 

Another mill has about 600 looms 
equipped with spreaders and is oper- 
ating on 24-pick goods at 10% in- 


crease in loom speed, having gone 
from 163 to 180 p.p.m. 

Belton Mills, Belton, S. C., have 
72 44-in. E-Model looms with the 
spreader running at 164 p-p.-m. as 
compared with 152 p.p.m. for 44-in. 


looms without the spreader, although 
the installation was primarily intended 
to provide a stronger loom for pro- 
ducing a better piece of goods and to 
reduce breakage of parts from vibra- 
tion. 

Dacotah Cotton Mills, Inc., Lex- 
ington, N. C., have equipped about 
112 44-in. and 130 40-in. E.Model 
looms with these attachments. The 
+4-in. looms are run at 168 p-p.m., as 
against 150 p.p.m. before the remodel 
ing. The 40-in. looms are still oper- 
ated at the old speed of 160 p.p.m., 
except for ten looms running at 184 
p.p.m. 


Wennonah Cotton Mills Co., of 
Lexington, N. C., has adopted the 
spreader and flywheel drive on 20 
looms now running at 184 p.p.m. 


This mill is experimenting with the 
use of these devices on 464-in. C&K 
looms. 


HARNESS MOTION. ‘The new harness 
oe is not only driven positively 

1 both up and down directions, but 
moves the harnesses in an are con- 
centric with the fell of the cloth in 
order to avoid slubs, knots, and other 
parts of the varn from passing un- 
necessarily backward and forward 
through the heddle eves. The heddle 
frames are held firmly in larger frames 
which are permanently mounted on 
levers actuated from the camshaft 
through the special linkage shown 
light-colored in the lower part of Fig. 
1. As may be seen in the same photo- 
graph, the upper corners of the large 
franies bear rollers which move in 
slots in the harness brackets. These 
slots are curved to conform to the 
movements of the levers below and 
thus help to give the harnesses their 
arc-like movement. The two sheds 
formed by each revolution of the cam- 
shaft are equalized by a compensating 
slot in the linkage, and similar pro 
vision is also made for dwell of the 
harnesses. 

The chief advantages of this new 
harness motion are said to lie in re- 
duction of warp abrasion; in elimina 
tion of harness whip, which is espe 
cially helpful on weak or slubby yarns; 
and in the absence of straps requiring 
adjustment and replacement. 


WHIPROLL ROCKER. The new wip 
roll rocker arm, Fig. 1, designed to 
operate from an internal cam on the 
crankshaft, is said to impart positive 
motion to the whiproll that can be 
controlled more closely. 


DRIVE SUPPORT. The motor stand or 
pulley-frame support, Fig. 2, consists 
of cast-iron brackets that are bolted to 
the motor stand or pulley frame and 
loomside rather than to the floor, 
These brackets allow the loom drive 
to move with, rather than against, the 
loom, thus removing the strain on the 
crankshaft and head gears. 


Ball Bearing Mounted 
Cloth Expander 


A cloth expander, recently an- 
nounced by Mount Hope Machinery 
Co., Taunton, Mass., meets the need 
for a device which will produce maxi- 
mum width with minimum warp ten- 
sion (and without undue wear on the 
surface of the expander) in the finish- 
ing or coating of fabrics. A single 
expander located in front of the nips 
of mangles, calenders, washers, etc., 


> 
will protect the cloth from creases 





A Neoprene-covered ball-bearing expander 
for stretching fabrics in finishing or in coating 
(Mount Hope) 


which might be squeezed into it. A 
special expander has proved most 
effective for rolling up rayon or cotton 
tire cord without wrinkles. 

The roll is Neoprene-covered an¢ 
ball-bearing mounted. It is free tur 
ing and can be used for expanding 
rayon marquisette without putting 
too much tension on the warp; and, 
as many as SIX expanders at one time 
have been used on cotton marquisetté 
in front of a stack of dry cans, thus 
producing exceptional _crosswist 
stretch. 

The unit is mounted on a hexagonal 
axle, lvs-in. between flats, which 3 
bent to any desired curve and sup 
ported at its ends by ingenious ball: 
1945 
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The surface of a cone can have everything to do with winding a perfect 
package or—effecting delivery of yarn. SONOCO has perfected a wide 
range, from coarse, to velvet, to polished surfaces, in all weights, tapers, 
and nose finishes. A few examples: A. Regular low mark corrugated 
surface—12-E cone 5° 57' taper—straight nose. B. Same cone with Vel- 
vet Surface—open round nose. C. High mark corrugated surface—9° 15’ 
taper—open round nose. D. Same cone as “C” given velvet surfacing. 
E. 9° 15’ cone made with unmarked paper and given a ground velvet 
surface. Open round nose—lacquer tip. 





xpander 
coating 
A simple rule for cone surfaces is: Use regular surfaces on cotton yarn counts 
a from 4s to 40s. Velvet Surfaces on yarn counts from 40s to 120s. However, 
most wide deviations are practical as shown by experience. SONOCO’S Technical 
Ce Service Experts are available to help solve specific problems. 
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and-socket clamps consisting of bronze 
jaws held in heavy cast-iron brackets. 
These brackets permit the expander 
to be set at any desired angle to the 
cloth; the axle is secured in position 
with two -in. setscrews in each 
bracket. 

The inner races of the ball bearings 
have hexagonal holes, so that they 
cannot turn on the axle or stick and 
cut it. The ball bearings and sleeve 
are held securely together by two 
collars with setscrews securely spotted 
into the axle, while the rubber cover- 
ing is located and held by two bronze 
end-castings. The rubber thickness is 
4-in. and its outside diameter is 44-in. 
Patents are pending. The manufac- 
turers plan to carry 50-in. expanders 
in stock. 


Recirculating Air Heater 


An indirect heater, suitable for use 
with industrial ovens used for drying 
coated fabrics, and one which keeps 
the products of combustion separate 
from the air being heated has been an- 
nounced by J. O. Ross Engineering 
Corp., 350 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Products of combustion in 
this heater are recirculated so as to ob- 
tain a fuel efficiency of 85%. 

A steel interchanger is located over 
the combustion chamber. The air to 
be heated passes along the outside of 
the tubes and the combustion gases 
pass through the tubes. Maximum ail 
delivery temperature ranges from 500 
to 600° F. Two sizes of this heater are 
being built, one of 750,000 B.t.u. per 
hr. output and the other of 1,000,000 
B.t.u. per hr. output. The heater may 
be designed for operation on gas or 
on oil. 


RECIRTUL ATED | 


Prefabricated 
Boiler Control Panel 


Prefabricated boiler control panels, 
which include all necessary connecting 
piping and electrical wiring for the 
operation of metering equipment and 
boiler-control systems, are now offered 
by Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland 10, 
Ohio, to simplify the user’s problem 
of installation. ‘These panels, which 
are factory fabricated and tested are 


Installation time of boiler-control instruments 


reduced by prefabricated contro! panels 
(Bailey) 


said to save installation time, to in- 
sure the use of suitable materials, to 
reduce total installed cost, and to 
present a neat, pleasing appearance. 
All piping and wiring necessary for op- 
eration is installed as a unit, instead 
of piecemeal by various contractors in 
the field. 

Small units such as valves, relays, 
switches, signal lights, and sturdy 


“TUBE SHEET 
im POSITION 


Arrangement of parts in recirculating indirect air heater (Ross) 


light-weight instruments are mounted 
and connected ready for service. 
Heavy instruments or instruments hav- 
ing delicate mechanisms are shipped 
separately; but cut-out spaces, drilling 
and all necessary connections are pro- 
vided so that their installation in the 
field is a quick and -easy operation. 

Connecting piping and _ electrical 
wiring are brought to convenient ter- 
minals which are carefully tagged, so 
that no time or effort is lost in con- 
necting the prefabricated boiler con- 
trol panel to the various factors which 
it controls. 


Cluster-Type Humidifier 


A humidifier, known as the Skilbeck 
cluster-type humidifier, has been 
developed by Techtman Industries, 
828 North Broadway, Milwaukee 2, 
Wis., for humidifying large industrial 
spaces. 

The humidifier is available in mul- 
tiples ranging from two to sixteen 
Skilbeck E-120 humidifiers, with a 
capacity range from approximately 
240 gal. to 1,820 gal. per 24-hr. period, 
taking care of areas from 80,000 to 
640,000 cu. ft. of inclosure. The 
units operate on pressures ranging 
from 1 to 20 Ib. 


Humidifier of the cluster type (Techtmann) 


New Variable Speed Drive 


A variable speed drive, suitable for 
heavy-duty work where speed control 
is required for motors ranging from 3 
to 40 hp. and even greater, has been 
announced by Lombard Governor 
Corp., Ashland, Mass. 

Already proved on heavy conveyors, 
high-speed blower, refrigerator, and 

(Continued on page 204) 
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Unmistakable . .. obvious . . . effective . . . cobblers began using this 
sign to excite trade when most people were illiterate. It was their 


trademark for centuries. 


The trademark or name on your product is the keystone upon which 
your business is built. Its adequate presentation is important. Impor- 
tant for protecting your name, for sales appeal, for customer acceptance. 


Kaumagraph* Dry Transfers, Prestomarks, Embossed Seals, Lithogra- 





phy, Boxwraps and Labels will carry your name and informative mark- 
ings with distinction, will build business. Many new products and 
methods of identification developed by Kaumagraph for war, are 


available now — others when hostilities cease. 


LITHOGRAPHY 


BY KAUMAGRAPH Kaumagraph, under one roof, will design, plan and produce identifica- 
Start your tion that will help sell your products. Send for a Kaumagraph 
post-war products off right 
... help saleability Identification Man today. 
tmann) with boxwraps and labels *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ‘‘Kaumagraphs"’ are made only by Kaumagraph Company 


designed and produced 


rive by Kaumagraph. Gdenificalion Neadguariers since 1902 





, and KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY + WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE «+ EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. * REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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pitch, blended from selected pitches 
and processed to give a maximum of 
flexibility over a range of temperatures 
from zero to 160° F., yet melts and 
pours readily at 400° to 450° F. G-l 
ing tents and other materials for the is compatible with various resins and 
government. It has excellent adhesive oils which are being used at the pres- | 
properties as well as resistance to mois- ent time, and can be used at low tem- 
ture and dampness, and it does not peratures without cracking or break- 
have a tendency to bleed. It can be ing. It has been found that an addi- 
used both as an impregnating agent tion of 10 to 25% of ethyl cellulose 


PRODUCTS & PROCESSES 





eel | and a laminating material. of the N-100 type increases the melt- 
ark Wool Colors It is a pliable, non-tacky, rubbery ing point and reduces the penetration. | 





CALCOMET DYES; Calco Chemical 
Division, American Cyanamid Co., 


Bound Brook, N. J. 


A new series of wool colors which 
make it possible to produce by the 
improved meta-chrome process full, 
heavy shades on woolens has just 
been announced. For the first time, it 
is said, heavy shades, which formerly 
were produced only by the top or 
bottom chrome methods, can now be 
made by the meta-chrome method. 

This series of colors are reported 
to level well with good penetration 
throughout the fibers on blends of 
various wools. It is said to be possible 
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Installation and Maintenance \ 
of Air Traps 















































to obtain a full, jet black among the | S 
7 s | Inverted | Ball nap- BI 
other deep shades, with the same ease NOTES ON AIR TRAP INSTALLATION Bucket Fico Action 
as it is to dye light or medium shades. AND MAINTENANCE | Traps | Traps — 
Fireproof Coating ee ee eee. eee ee 
CI i] ORIN ATED 1S YPC I : Union 4 — and close to line of unit to be | 
ar: _ a oe oe | drained. ; a 
Bay State Chemical Co., Cambridge, go ities ae oa i oe a = cee 
Mass. 2. | Install in position accessible for maintenance. | \ es V/ 
Chlorinated Isopol, the eae, at d 3. | Blow out line at full pressure before installing | 
states, 1s a new synthetic that is prac | a 
] trap. \ Vv \ 
tically identical to chlorinated rubber —_—_——_ ~ PE nn ttt RTL Tae N a 
in flame resistance, moisture resistance, 4. Fill trap body with water before turning on air. ; | 
bind sectien edebiin wall (After initial installation and after cleaning) | \ 
stability. It is said to offer interesting 5. | Clean out trap interior thoroughly at regular 
possibilities as an acid and alkali-re | intervals. Vv : ee Vv 
sistant coating on metal, concrete, ; nS Tn se! ee ee 
icine seauianee i, Conbrcte, and 6. | Install bucket vent scrubber or enlarge vent : 
: oye ad ol | where oil conditions are so severe as to plug 
. If applied to fabrics, it is said to | vent. J 
impart fire and moisture-proof prop- Se eteeceeme semester ein nna aE psec inen iy Seo ciieieeines ANE S| “ote Semen ey 
erties to them. 7. | Do not lift float higher than necessary to make 
valve snap open. V 
Flexible Pitch 8. | Install blowdown valve where dirt conditions, 
| are severe. Vv Vv 
ALLIED G-1; Allied Asphalt & 7 ore ae Rae oo ee eee 
oe ee 517 SS ro sure trap is installed right side up for drain- 
ees i 217 Broadway, New | dan eater. | : _. af 
ae 10. | Invert trap f ti 
This product is offered for use in ae eee a siiaenaibiainiias tet pisteaiaieaiii 
conjunction with various resins as an 11. | Select proper trap for operating conditions: 
impregnating material for canvas, in ae eR iy eater ei eee erg oc eee 
duck, and other fabrics to impart A. For severe dirt end oil. = I ee ee he 
flameproof and w aterproof properties. |B. For normal or relatively dirty conditions. o/ 
It has a melting point by the ball-and- | —— aes tatesne =a eect toner snenemen en Seer ae an 
ring method of 180° to 200° F. , and | C. For clean conditions. | a 
a penetration at 77° F. of 40-60 by 
the needle-penetration method. Correct operation of air traps is essential if operating efficiency of textile 


Due to its flame-resistant and water- _ processing equipment requiring steam is to be maintained. The accompanying 
proof properties, it is being used quite _ table lists various points which must be given careful consideration, according 
extensively by manufacturers of com- to an article appearing in a recent issue of Armstrong Trap Magazine, published }) Whe 
pounds that are being used in prepar- by Armstrong Machine Works. ) APE 
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BARNES USES ONLY 
























WORSTED APRONS 


FOR 
BRADFORD COMB AND GILL BOXES 


Barnes buys the right leather, gives it the right 
processing. Our apron leather is tanned from 
finest Foreign and Premium Domestic Steer Hides in our own 
tannery. 


Barnes aprons are hand processed throughout and are thor- 
oughly seasoned before shipping. They are of even thickness 
throughout, have minimum stretch, run straight, and have 
a laps which are strong, flexible and of even thickness 
overall. They have above all, exactly THE CORRECT SUR- 
FACE to grip the wool fibres gently and carry it forward in 
just the manner to assure a properly made yarn. Even using 
the best leathers won't insure this special surface finish. THAT 
is the result of the many years that Barnes has spent on research 
and close experience with worsted problems. 


BARNES PRODUCTS 
MADE FROM SELECTED HIDES 


Aprons for Combing, Preparing, BELTING 
Finishing and Drawing 
a First-Quality Center Stock 


Chrome—Brown—Special Tan 





Prestretched and Manufactured 
Pele ‘and Male-Oa loom for Each Drive Condition — 
Strapping Available in All Tannages <a 


HENRY K. BARNES COMPANY + SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
THE 


f textile 
panying 
ccording 
ublished 





Where unusual knowledge of Leather is combined with long years of Textile experience 


APRONS—BELTING © FLAT ¢ ROUND e & ACCESSORIES—STRAPPING 
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A $25 WAR BOND 
FOR YOUR 


IDEA 


A $25 War Bond will be awarded each 
month for the most useful “kink'' published 
in this department. This contest is open to 
all readers of TEXTILE WORLD, and there 
is no limit to the number of entries any one 
person may make. 

Contributions must be received not later 
than the last day of the month to be eli- 
gible for the award for the second succeed- 
ing month. Items may pertain to produc- 
tion methods, mill engineering, safety, 
cutting costs, improving quality, speeding 
up production; in brief, any little device, 
stunt, kink, or short-cut which you have 
tried out in your own mill and which you 
believe will be helpful to other mill men. 
Items should contain sufficient detail to 
permit other mill men to utilize the ideas 
in their own operations. Previously pub- 
lished material is not eligible for the award. 
Judges of the contest are the editors of 
TEXTILE WORLD. 

TEXTILE WORLD shall have the right to 
publish any items submitted. Items which are 
accepted will be paid for at our regular 
rate for this type of matter with extra pay- 
ment for appropriate sketches or photo- 
graphs. The sketch you submit need not be 
a finished drawing. 

In writing to this department, give your 
real name and address as evidence of good 
faith and to permit payment for items ac- 
cepted. Please advise whether your name 
may be used with the kink. 

Contributions should be addressed to: 
Technical Editor, TEXTILE WORLD, 330 
Wet 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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AND SHORT=CUTS 


* WAR BOND PRIZE WINNER FOR APRIL 


(February Contest) 


Compensator Rod Prevents Knock-Offs 


Since the installation of ou 
Whitin automatic filling winders, 
we have experienced difficulty 
with the units stopping off whilc 
doffing, due to the lack of tension 
on the yarn which allows the com- 
pensator to fall back and stop off 
the unit. 

To eliminate this condition, |] 
perfected the device shown in the 
accompanying photographs and 
drawing. 

This device utilizes the lift of 
the traverse release lever to thrust 
a small rod upward behind the 
horizontal part of the compensator 
arm at the instant the doffing 
operation begins, and continues to 
hold the compensator until doffing 
is complete. As the release lever 
is lowered, the rod holding the 
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SIDE VIEW 


Stop rod in running position 


compensator is retracted and al- 
lows the compensator to resume 
its normal function. 

To make and assemble this de- 
vice, first disassemble the traverse 
release lever. Then, approximately 
i$ in. from the lift end, drill a 
v2-in. hole. A length of 4-in. rod 
is bent to form a hook and is in- 
serted in the hole drilled in the 
release lever. The rod must be 
fashioned to clear the other work- 
ing parts. The shape of the rod 
can easily be determined by first 
making a sample, a bend at a 
time, until correct. Other rods 
can then be made over the sample. 

Bear in mind that the rod must 
not touch either the pickwheel or 
the traverse bar and must move 


(Continued on page 160) 
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FRONT VIEW 
Stop rod in doffing or stop position 


Text calls for stop rod to be 1/16-in. higher than the compensator arm, but, in the 
front view above, the rod appears still higher. This was done purposely for the sake 


of clarity. 
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In training areas throughout the Nation . . . on many battle- 
fronts . . . outposts . . . ships at sea . . . Dixie Durene is being 
universally used. Millions of pounds of Dixie Durene are made into 
products for the Army, Navy and Marines, all over the world! 


Our Armed Forces are the best clothed, best equipped in history. 
Dixie Durene—a product of “Controlled Manufacture’ — always 


meets quality standards when mercerized yarn is specified for articles 
of War. 


And so there's little Dixie Durene left for civilian needs. Mean- 
while, we ask your indulgence—and hope you are planning to use 
Dixie Durene in your post-war production. 


DBUXié MERCERIZING COMPANY, Cuarttanooca 1, TENNESSEE 
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KINKS & SHORT-CUTS 


(Continued from page 158) 


freely. Be sure that the rod is of 
sufficient length, and do not attempt 
to cut it off until assembled to the 
unit. 

To fasten to the release lever, use a 
t-in. plate washer soldered to the end 
of the hook which projects through 
the hole in the release lever, and round 
it off smooth. ‘There should be no 
more than s% in. projecting beyond the 
release lever as more will interfere with 
the traverse return spring. 

Thread the rod up behind the com- 
pensator arm and place the release 
lever on the stud in running position. 
After fastening the lever in place, set 
the unit in doffing position, and make 
sure that the release lever is on the 
high part of the cam. This will bring 
the rod up to its full height. ‘The rod 
can now be cut off approximately 

in. higher than the compensator 
irm and should be positioned about 
in. behind the arm. 

Now to make a stop-rod brace, use 
a piece of material Ys-in. thick. (Ma- 
terial from an old switch box will do 
very well for this purpose.) Cut a 
piece in an L shape, g-in. wide (see 
drawing). ‘The long part of the L 
should be approximately 14 in. long 
and the short part should be @ in. long, 
The piece is then bent as shown in 
the drawing. 

A #2-in. hole is drilled in the short 
part, and the hole in the long part is 
drilled to the size of the screw in the 


4 


Top View 
before bending 


~- 
a mort t te eno 


Oblique View 
after bending 


Rod-stop brace is made from 1/16-in. ma- 
terial, cut and bent as shown above. 
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tail-cutter assembly. These holes 
must, of course, be positioned accord- 
ing to the individual unit; as they, 
most likely, are not identical on all 
models. 

This completes the device which 
will give trouble-free service if correctly 
positioned. (K-307) Alfred King, 
Altoona, Pa. 
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Mercury Sw itch 


Stud on shipper handle tilts the mercury 
switch, 


Mercury Switch Cures 
Many Contact Troubles 


The adjoining sketch shows a 
method of mounting a mercury-tube 
switch on a swinging arm in such a 
manner that a bolt or r stud on the belt 
shipper rod or starting arm tilts the 
mercury tube, thereby closing the elec- 
tric circuit when the belt is shifted 
to the tight pulley. 

The mercury-tube switch replaces 
the rather crude and_ unsatisfactory 
sliding or wiping contacts in general 
use on otherwise satisfactory stop- 
motion or drop-wire circuits—for ex- 
ample, on inspection spoolers or 
warpers. It eliminates the difficulties 
caused by these sliding contacts when 
they become covered with oil, dirt, 
or lint, as is frequently the case. The 
mercury-tube switch is entirely en- 
closed and is almost impervious to 
these conditions. Being very simple, 
it has very long life. 

Witha little ingenuity, the mercury- 
tube mounting can be adapted to al 
most any type ‘of starting handle. 

The bracket and swinging arm can 


be made from whatever flat stock i 


available; I 
(K-312) 


used Ixi-in. flat iron. 


Knit Cloth Removed 
By Power Machine 


In many circular piece goods knit- 
ting mills much of a knitter’s time 
is taken up with pulling cloth out of 
the cans under the machines. This 
job, plus marking the cloth, often 


takes as much as ten minutes time per 
piece. 

To save the knitter’s time, a boy 
can be put on this job, but best of all 
is to use a portable power machine 
which can be made up in any good 
shop 

This machine can also be used for 
turning the cloth, if necessary, as it 
can be made from an old-fashioned 
turning tube by applying power. The 
boy who runs it can also mark up 
facts like the weight, size, knitter’s 
number, yarn, date, and any special 
marks. 

I have found that such a machine, 
powered with a 110-volt }-h.p. motor, 
can take care of 80 machines and can 
cut the time to 2 fifths of that required 
to pull out the cloth by hand. (K-302) 


Sealed Wrappers Keep 
Piecing Ends Clean 


Piecing ends on looms are usually 
torn from bobbins on a rod in back 
of the loom or from a mass of ends 
hung on the loom arch. In both cases, 
the yarn not only is likely to become 
soiled, but also often cannot be identi- 
fed as the same as the warp with 
which it is being used. 

In our mill, we completely wrap a 
group of piecing ends about 30 in. 
long. Then we label the wrapper and 
put two gummed-paper loops on it. 
On our looms, we have mounted 
long rod which slips into the loops as 
shown in the illustration. A small 
hole is cut in the bottom of the wrap- 
per and from it piecing ends are with- 
drawn as needed—meanwhile _ they 
stay clean and correctly identified! 
(K-267 


_- Loom arch 


' paper /oop 





= \60/20 ser \A\ 


Us. 
Piecing enas~ 


Paper anannie \ 
sealed at both ends? 


To mount piecing ends, slip rod into loops 


Pipe With Wooden Plug 
Used as Cleaner Holder 


We find that the pipe cleaners 
which we use to help keep our woolen 
spinning frames clean become scat 
tered everywhere, unless definite provi 
sions are made to accommodate them. 
For this purpose, we make a simple 
holder from a piece of 14-in, pipe 
54-in. long with a wooden plug in one 
end. 

Such a holder can be bolted any- 
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KINKS & SHORT-CUTS 
(Continued from page 160) 


where needed on the spinning frame. 
In addition to keeping the cleaners 
handy and neatly in place, many are 
saved that otherwise would be wasted. 
(K-263) 


Bend the ends of the wires before soldering 
so that the springs will not draw them through 
the holes. 


Feeler Is Composed 
of Discarded Parts 


The photograph shows feeler tips 
which I have made for use on S-3 
and other shuttle-changing looms. 
The wiring gives direct current 
through the feeler which, I find, re- 
sults in more power to the solenoid 
and, hence, less filling running out. 

The feeler illustrated was made from 
one that had been discarded. Even 
the wires were made from discarded 
material—jack wires 4-in. thick. The 
tips were highly polished and the wires 
are soldered to the ends. So far, I 
have not used such a feeler on rayon, 
but I believe it would work if the 
points were polished well. (K-310) 


Picker Rod Bushing 
Compensates for Wear 


On multiple-shuttle wool, cotton, 
or rayon looms, the constant pressure 
of the picker on the spindle rod event- 
ually forces the rod to enlarge the rod 
hole in the laysword near the crank- 
arm stud. As the hole wears, it re- 


fr an c 
ge = Pe 
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fron? picker} 
rod hole * Picker rod 


L~ Rod 


Bushing is held in place by taper and by 
expanding end. 
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quires longer rods and, in time, tapers 
the end of the rod. The repair method 
shown makes a satisfactory repair that 
will last for years. 

Take a short length of steel or 
bronze tubing of suitable bore and 
diameter and taper or otherwise fit 
it into the enlarged picker-rod hole. 
It should extend vs in. out from the 
outer side. ‘This end is slightly ex- 
panded with a taper punch to hold 
the newly-formed bushing in place. 
Care must be taken in driving the 
bushing in place and when expanding 
the end, as the metal above the hole 
may be broken off. 

The tubing can be cut down to the 
proper taper on an ordinary emery 
wheel. ‘To do this, place the tubing 
over a long bolt and fasten it with a 
nut. When grinding, hold the short 
length of tubing so it revolves on an 
angle against the emery-wheel face. 
(K-276) 


~SCrews 
Flat stee/x, i as 


*- Sheepskin 


“Wood shaped to 
tit urut top 


‘ 
‘~Clamps -~3 are 
necessary 


Long handle 


Fasten the wooden form to a steel base when 
making this cleaning brush. 


Brush for Cleaning 
Fluorescent-Light Units 


The cleaning of fluorescent-light 
units is often neglected, and dust and 
lint that collects on the top surface 
often becomes so unsightly that an 
otherwise spic-and-span department 
looks untidy. In some mills, clean- 
ing of the entire unit assembly is re- 
sorted to on the average of twice year- 
ly. But the cleaning periods can be 
spaced more frequently if a suitable 
brush is used for wiping off the top 
surface. 

The brush sketched was designed for 
a certain type of fluorescent-light unit; 
alterations can be made in the design 


to fit any type. After making the wood 
base to the desired shape from soft 
wood (preferably balsam or redwood), 
attach a piece of sheepskin as shown. 
A handle suitable in length is attached 
so that the brush can be used easily 
from the floor. 

When the brush becomes dirty or 
matted, it can be cleaned in a petrol- 
eum solvent. (K-316) 


Gage shows air pressure; safety valve gives 
additional protection. 


Empty Drums Safely 
With Compressed Air 


The widespread use of compressed 
air in the work of forcing liquids from 
containers brings into play an element 
of danger when normal pressures are 
doubled or tripled through the clog- 
ging of the discharge line. Under 
such conditions, the containers may 
explode. with extreme violence and 
certainly with telling effect, as was 
evidenced in an accident when the 
flying fragments so badly mutilated an 
attendant as to require amputation of 
both legs. 

Illustrated is a simple yet effective 
method of performing this work safely 
since the air pressures used are always 
indicated on the gauge provided, and 
a second provision in the form of a 
safety valve functions when pressures 
are built up inadvertently, through 
carelessness on the part of the oper- 
ator, or through clogging of the dis- 
charge line. 

A 2x2x2-in. tee with a close-up 
nipple screwed into the base is the 
means for attaching the device to the 
drum. At the upper end of the tee 
is a 3x2-in. plug through which is 
screwed a 3-in. diameter pipe of sufh- 
cient length to reach within 4-in. of 
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FOR BETTER PROCESSING 
ALL THE WAY DOWN THE LINE... 


Fybrolize 


For the processing of every kind of wool and worsted knitting and weaving 
yarn there’s a specific type of Fybrol available to meet your special require- 


ments. Standardize on Fybrol for these advantages: 


Uniform Fibre Lubricity - Ready Scourability - Non-Separating Emulsions « 
Increased Yield + Lofty Yarn - Reduced Fly Waste + Static Prevention. 


Improved Efficiency in Combing, Carding, Drawing and Spinning 


Try a drum of Fybrol under your own mill conditions—and compare the results. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS DIVISION 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, inc. 


88 Lexington Avenue, Dept. TW., New York 16, N. Y. 


Plant and Laboratories: Nutley, New Jersey Refineries: Petrolia and Franklin, Pa. 








Special Service. If you have an oiling problem on which 
a Sonneborn field technician can help, write us. We'll 


gladly send the right man to your mill or your laboratory. 


fybra 


America's No. 1 Wool and Worsted Processing Oiis 


No obligation. 
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KINKS & SHORT-CUTS 


(Continued from page 162) 


the bottom of the drum. ‘This pipe 
has double the normal quantity of 
threading which permits it to project 
approximately one inch beyond the 
plug. The addition of an elbow to 
this projection and a suitable length 
of hose completes the discharge end. 
The side opening of the tee is 
closed with a 2x4-in. plug from which 
point a 4-in. nipple connects to a 
safety valve set at 8 Ib. Next in line 
is the 3-in. pressure gage, which, in 
turn, is followed by the globe valve 
used to control the input of air. 
This compact unit is easy to apply 
or disconnect from the drum. A union 
at the discharge elbow will facilitate 
the disconnection of the hose. (K-308) 


Tray Prevents Dirt 
from Falling on Warp 


To prevent dirt accumulated by 
harness pulleys from falling down on 
warp ends, a metal trough as shown 
can be fastened to the top part of 
the loom frame. The trough should 
have rectangular openings to allow the 
harness cords to go through. Dirt from 
the pulleys will fall into the trough 
instead of on the warp yarn. 

We use these trays and now have 
much cleaner cloth. Consequently, 
we are installing them on all our 
looms. 


/K-298) 





Turn back the edges of the two slots so they 
will not chafe the harness cords. 


Only One Hand Needed 
To Remove Harness Hooks 


Mills use many different devices to 
remove hooks from harness shafts, but 
usually they require use of both hands 
of the worker. When using both 
hands, the worker needs a vise or a 
clamp of some sort to hold the shafts 
while removing the hooks. This can 
be avoided by the handy device shown 
in the illustration. With it, the worker 
can use one hand to remove the 
hooks, while the other hand is free 
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Use old screw-driver handle and a piece 
of stiff wire to make this handy fool. 


to hold the shafts in place. By using 
this device, he can produce more work 
than he can with a hand drill. 

A discarded screwdriver handle and 
a piece of ye-in. stiff wire will make 
the device to remove harness hooks. 

Drill a hole completely through 
screwdriver handle; bend wire to forn 
a crank. Insert the crank through the 
handle, and place a vs-in. washer on 
the end that projects through the 
handle. Now batter the end of the 
wire over washer, so that the crank 
will not slip out. 

‘Two types of this device can be 
made. The first type has a 4-in. ring 
at end of the crank and will remove 
harness hooks only. ‘The second type 
has a hook at the end of the crank 
and will remove harness hooks and 
screweyes. (K-244) 


Salvaging Broken 
Harness-Mount Wires 


Harness-mount wires have a tenden- 
cy to wear at the stirrups or jack eyes 
and in time will break. Usually the 
broken wires are thrown out on the 
scrap heap, but we return them to the 
stock room and place them in a bin 
provided for that purpose. When the 
bin is full, the wires are sent to the 
welding shop and two lengths are 
welded together. After the wires are 
all welded, the welder can send them 
back to the stock room man, who can 
cut the wires to the length required 
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or left fo form loops 
on each end of wire 


Double pins are used for forming loops on 
both ends of the wire. 


for normal use in harness mounts, 

The gadget shown in the illustra- 
tion can be used to bend and shape 
the wires. The materials used to make 
it are: 14x}-in. cold-rolled steel as 
long as is necessary for the harness 
mounts used, and three }x4-in. steel 
pins. Drill two 4-in. holes at one end 
of 14x4-in. metal. The distance be- 
tween the degrees of the two holes 
should equal the diameter of the wire 
to be bent. 

Take a new harness-mount wire and 
place the loop on the long end of the 
wire around the pin A. With a center 
punch, mark the place to drill the hole 
for pin B. This second hole will be 
on the inside of the bend in the wire 
where the jack eye or stirrups are 
placed. (If desired, a series of holes 
can be drilled 4-in. apart as shown in 
illustration; then the device will be 
suitable for any length of harness 
mount. ) 

For best results, round off the top 
ends of the pins and fit them tightly 
enough so that they do not work loose 
when bending the loops on both ends 
of the wire. 

This gadget can either be fastened 
to bench or can be put in vise. (K-264) 


t Se ree 
One nut on each 
side of caps 


Tray is useful for carrying small shuttle parts, 


Small-Parts Container 
Made From Solenoid Caps 


A very convenient small-parts con- 
tainer for shuttlemen or loomfixers 
can be put together in a few minutes 
by using solenoid caps that have been 
discarded. 

The size of the caps is about 3-in. 

2-in. wide, and 4-in. deep. 

The method I used in putting these 
caps together is shown in illustration. 
Six solenoid caps were placed in to- 
gether, then a ws-in. piece of round rod 
was measured to the length required 
and was threaded on both ends for a 
distance of 4-in. The rod was inserted 
through the holes in the caps and was 
fastened with 2 nuts on each end of 
the rod. Pressure of the outside nuts 
held the caps together. 

Other methods of putting the caps 
together is to use several ¥x}-in. stove 
bolts (or soft rivets). 

This tray is very convenient for 
small shuttle parts, such as tension 
rings, pins, eyes, rubber bands, spindle 
screws, etc. (K-295) 
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Here is a new success story — to add to the ones on Fullergript cotton-card brushes, Fullergript 
| . . . . 
| thread-dresser brushes, Fullergript dabbing brushes and other Fullergript textile brushes. 
ne FULLERGRIPT 
WORSTED-CARD BRUSHES 
contribute to this impressive demonstration. Its tightly 
ps packed bristles push the wool — all the wool — down into 
the pins of the Morel clothing, leaving the burrs on top of 
con- the pins, free of fiber, ready for easy removal. 
XEIS . ' 
: Fullergript brushes are proving helpful in three ways on 
1utes . 
hace worsted cards — as feed-roll brushes to start the wool pro- 
perly in the teeth of the first lickerin, as Morel brushes to 
2 ie disentangle the burrs from the wool, and as Morel transfer 
= brushes to carry the wool to the Morel roll and disentangle 
teva the burrs at the same time. 
i a 
tion. In all these applications the great density of the Fullergript 
1 to- bristles insures that the wool will be pushed into the clothing 
1 rod — not back into the brush! This means the brushes will not 
nired Clog up rapidly, lose their efficiency and require cleaning — 
for a always a difficult, time-consuming job. 
erted a 
wae YES, its o new success story. Do you want to hear the 
of others — on cotton-card brushes, 
id o for example? If so, write us and 
nuts we'll gladly relate them to you. 
all FULLERGRIPT — dedier work at lower cost 
stove 
o: | oe The FULLER BRUSH Company 
oo Cy INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, DEPT. 8C 
ndle 
TO. co 7 YU ee 2 - S - HARTFORD, CONN. 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WIN 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in Winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


BOBBIN SPOOL ATTACHMENT 
(No. 50 Winding Machine) 


The Bobbin Spool Attachment 
makes it possible to wind thread 
and other yarn onto a single-headed 
spool, from which it can be drawn 
in any ensuing operation (such as on 
a sewing machine) without the ne- 
cessity of having to pass over the 
head of a spool. 


The Bobbin Spool itself is a single- 
headed spool, the base end of which 
has an angle of 45° with the center 
line of the tube. Packages up to 4” 
outside diameter may be wound, 
and the traverse may be from 3” to 
5”, according to the length of the 
bobbin barrel. 


Fig. 1. Full and Empty Bobbin 
Spools 


The use of the Bobbin Spool 
(Fig. 1) is advantageous to sewing 
machine operators for two reasons. 
The yarn always delivers with the 
twist in the correct direction; that 
is, no one can make the mistake of 
putting the spool on the machine 
upside down and thus altering the 
twist in delivery. Also, delivery is 
free, there is no top overlapping 
spool flange. 


The Bobbin Spool Attachment 
(Fig. 2) provides an automatic 
means of causing the Traverse 


See our Catalog in TEXTILEWORLD YEARBOOK 


23.4.6 


UNIVER 
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Fig. 2. 
Bobbin 
Spool 
Attach- 
ment 


Guide to follow the angle of the base 
throughout the winding, with the 
result that the finished package has 
the appearance of a parallel tube, 


square on the base end and receding 
on the top end. 


It may be applied to any No. 50 
Winding Machine equipped for 
single-end winding. 


The operation of the Attachment 
is shown in Fig. 2. The Bobbin 
Spool is mounted on a hexagonal 
Spindle Sleeve (A) which floats on 
the spindle. As the package diam- 
eter increases, the winding is made 
to conform to the shape of the base 
of the Bobbin Spool by means of a 
Roll (B). This Roll is so pivoted 
that it transmits motion through 
arms and joints to cause the Spindle 
Sleeve (A) to slide forward on the 
spindle. 


The Thread Guide (C) is bev- 
eled on the side nearest the machine, 
so that at the inner end of the tra- 
verse, the thread slot will come close 
to the taper of the spool, thus lay- 
ing the yarn in its correct position. 


There is a similar attachment for 
producing miniature Bobbin Spools 
accommodating traverse lengths of 


1%” to ., 


ROLL 


THREAD 
Guioe 


PREVENTING YARN WRAP 
(Roto-Coner*) 


Occasionally yarn will break and 
have a tendency to wrap around the 
Rotary Traverse, making it neces- 
sary to stop one side of the machine 
in order to cut the varn off. 


There are several ways to prevent 
this yarn wrap. Some mills stretch a 
stout piece of twine or tape about an 
eighth-inch away from and in back 
of the Traverse, extending the en- 
tire length of the machine. 





Fig. 3. Anti-Wrap Brush on 
Roto-Coner* 


A surer way is to use Anti-Wrap 
Brushes as shown in Fig. 3. These 
brushes are made with flexible 
bristles which sweep the surface of 
the Traverse and instantly pick up 
any stray end, thus definitely elim- 
inating the possibility of the end 
wrapping around the roll. 

**Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


“THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


WINDING COMPANY 


ATLANTA 
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| LETTERS to Pete & Bill, discussing material in this department, are paid for 
, when published. Suggestions for the Pete & Bill dialogue will also be paid for 
. if used. If these pages interest you, contribute something to interest others. 
' Address PETE & BILL, Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





Does Merit Rating Reduce Turnover? 


Are morale-booster measures and war-manpower regulations the 
best means to control labor turnover, or are there other measures 
such as merit-rating that can be taken to minimize this turnover? 


IN SPITE OF ALL OUR PEP MEETINGS/ | BILL, I HAVE THE SAME TROUBLES! OH! WHO CARES ABOUT A MERIT | | TM NOT TALKING ABOUT AN 


AND WMC REGULATIONS I'M LOSING 
WORKERS EVERY DAY THAT I CANT 
REPLACE. WEVE GOT TO STOP 


BUT I HAVE AN IDEA THAT IN 


ADDITION TO WHAT WE NOW DO, 


A MERIT-RATING SYSTEM FOR 


RATING RECORD /OUR PERSONNEL 
MAN KEEPS ONE AND DOES THAT 


ORDINARY PERSONNEL RECORD. 
WE NEED A MERIT-RATING SYSTEM 
IN THE INDIVIDUAL DEPARTMENTS 


HELP ? HECK NO/ THEY’LL LEAVE, 


THIS SOME WAY, PETE. RECORD OR NO RECORD. 


EMPLOYEES WILL REDUCE TURN- 
OVER STILL FURTHER. 


FOR KEEPING PERTINENT FACTS 
ABOUT THE WORKERS.WE SHOULD 
KEEP THESE RECORDS BEFORE 





THEM AND REWARD OR 
PROMOTE 

ACCORDINGLY. 
and 
1 the 
eces- 
hine 
vent 
‘ch a 


it an &§ | WHATGOOD IS A MERIT SYSTEM, 
back & | PETE,WHEN EMPLOYEES MAKE 
. en- § | UP THEIR MINDS TO LEAVE. 

A LOT OF QUR QUITS ARE NEW 
PEOPLE WHO HAVENT BEEN 
HERE LONG ENOUGH TOMAKE A 
RECORD. IF THE RECORD ISNT TOO 
GOOD IT MIGHT.BE AN ADDED 


GET YOUR MEN INTERESTED IN 
MAKING A GOOD RECORD, EVEN 
IF THEY DO FINALLY LEAVE. 
THEY MAY WANT TO COME 
BACK SOME DAY AND EVERYONE 
WANTS TO KEEP A GOOD RECORD: 
MAYBE THERES SOME OTHER 

MENTICEMENT TO HOLD THE WORKERS. 


HAVE YOU FOUND ANY WAY 
TO CUT LABOR TURNOVER, 
JOE ? DO YOUR PEOPLE. 
TAKE TO THE 

MERIT -RATING 

SYSTEM ? 


BOYS,RECORDS ARE FINE. THE, 
TROUBLE IS MANY OF US DONT 
KEEP THEM UP AND USE THEM. 
I LIKE TO HEAR OTHER PEOPLES 
EXPERIENCE WITH MERIT- 
RATING OR ANY OTHER SYSTEM 
BEFORE I GET INTO THIS ARGU- 








WORKERS 
TO QUIT. 


MENT. fmm COME READER! 
J WRITE US YOUR 
) EXPERIENCE. 


ec, 





on issue written instructions at all times. 
Letters From Readers By so doing, inferior and superior 

W rap - . A ope oi workers will follow specifications and 

these @ Written Instructions oe ee an individual a Pot have no cause for complaint. (PB- 

xible ° proved negligent at times should be 400), 

ce of Are Practical handed a written order. ‘This pro- } 

25 ‘wainwae aoe oe ee 

elim- ete ill, Feb. 1945) é ‘ . 

- end formed. With Absentee 


ly 


ANTA 
1945 


Dear Pete & Bill: 

Dependability and reliability are 
the determining factors in whether a 
worker must be given written or oral 
structions on the job to be done. 
The overseer is probably the best 
judge as to whom he can depend on 
when issuing orders. Should the em- 
ployee be thoroughly responsible, an 

ral order should suffice. On the 
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‘The above method, however, is not 
the most practical one since difficulties 
might be met in handling the help 
on this basis. Workers subconsciously 
compete with one another. An em- 
ployee with a written order will un- 
questionably bear grievance against 
one with an oral order. It is for this 
reason alone that the most practical 
plan for the management would be to 


“The Chronic Absentee” 
(Pete & Bill, Jan. 1945) 
Dear Pete & Bill: 

Management must play along with 
the chronic absentee, the manpower 
shortage being what it is. The war’s 
end will, no doubt, turn the tide in 
the employer’s favor. 

The fact that an employee becomes 
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a chronic absentee implies that he 
or she is not interested in helping 
his country, the management, or him- 
self in insuring a quicker victory. In 
such a spirit of mind is he endeavor- 
ing to take advantage of his position 
knowing full well that his employer 
cannot afford to dispose of him now 
with replacements unavailable. 

The policy of the management 
should be to by-pass the chronic ab- 
senteeism of a “slacker’’ but to record 
this employee’s attitude on his payroll 
record so that the very minute this 
individual can be spared he will per- 
form his chores for someone else. 

If management made an issue of an 
employee’s continual absence, it might 
result in the employee leaving the job 
altogether. Victory in the war and 
for the management go hand-in-hand. 


(PB401) 


Let Overseer Determine 
Worker's Fitness 


“Determining Employee Aptitudes” 
(Pete & Bill, Nov., 1944) 


Dear Pete & Bill: 

The overseer, from experience, 
should by all means determine the fit- 
ness of the worker. I would say the 
overseer should pass judgment—in- 
stead of the personnel department 
having its say. 

We all know, and Pete & Bill will 
assuredly agree, that “Experience 


Teaches a Dear School” (and some 
folks learn in no other). So, on that 
score there should come no argument 
from the office. (PB204) 
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MEMORIES OF OLD MAN CARELESSNESS—By Martha B. Pittenger 


No. 27—The Change 


“Joe, you work too hard,” re- 
marked Jim to Joe one noon. 
“every night you go straight home 
and sleep your head off. What you 
need is a change. How about go- 
ing over to the dance hall tonight. 
Boy, that’s a place to forget your 
worries. And tomorrow you'll feel 
great.” 

“Guess I might as well try it, 
Jim,” exclaimed Joe. “I do stay 
on the ball all the time. Maybe I 
get too much sleep; one night won’t 
make much difference.” 

And so Joe and Jim took in the 
dance that night. Dancing wasn’t 
much fun without a few drinks. 
Great evening they had. I was 





Handbock for 
Textile Chemists 


Lance’s HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY, 
Fifth Edition; Handbook Publishers, 
Inc., Sandusky, Ohio; 1776 pages plus 
271-page appendix. 


This edition has the same high de- 
gree of accuracy and up-to-dateness of 
the earlier editions, and accordingly 
meets the needs of textile chemists. 
Many of the tables have been extended 
and others rewritten to include recent 
information. Because of the scope of 
this handbook, textile chemists will 
find it of great value when they are in 
need of information on some subject 
not included in their own field of 
specialization. 


Review of Plastics 


PLASTICS—SCIENTIFIC AND ‘TECHNO- 
LocicaL, by H. Ronald Fleck; Chem- 
ical Publishing Co., Inc., 234 King 


St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 305 pages; $6.50. 


Written in England, this book sets 
forth the newest developments in 











watching them. If I didn’t see 
an accident that night, I knew 
where I could see one the next 
morning. 

The next day Joe came to the 
mill with a foggy feeling in his 
head; his eyes were about half open. 
Around the corner of the machine 
shop he went, while he rubbed his 
sleepy eyes. He didn’t see the man 
coming toward him with a large 
box on a truck. The box banged 
Joe plenty hard, causing a deep cut 
on his jaw. 

Joe marked it down as an acci- 
dent. I guess the foreman did, 
too. But back of it all was just 
being careless with off-the-job time. 
Joe wouldn’t have given me my 
chance if he hadn’t changed! 


plastics in Europe and in the United 
States. For this reason the book is 
valuable to a chemist wishing to keep 
abreast of the latest developments 
in the plastic field. One chapter is 
devoted to synthetic textile fibers such 
as nylon, Vinyon, protein fiber, Lanital, 
Saran, and the rayons. This chapter 
on fibers is brief, but the actual value 
of the book lies in the material con- 
tained on the chemical and _ the 
physical properties of the various 
thermo-plastics, thermo-setting mate- 
rials, and synthetic resins, all of which 
have potential uses in the textile in- 
dustry for finishes and for other pur- 
poses. 


Other Publications 


1944 Year Book oF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS 
AND Cotorists; Howes Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1 Madison Ave., New 
York 10; 692 pages; $3.50. 


Basics oF Supervision, H. W. 
Heinrich; Alfred M. Best Co., Inc., 
75 Fulton St., New York; 180 pages; 
$3.00. 


THe FoREMAN’S GuIDE TO LABOR 
RELATIONS, Bulletin No. 66; U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C; 
28 pages. 


Corton Goons Inpustry, (Em- 
ployment, hours and earnings and 
turnover rates by areas, Jan. "42 to 
April °44); U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; 83 pages. 
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Textile men’s lively interest in Saran is inspired by the for- 
ward strides it represents in important new materials. Saran, 
derived by Dow from such sources as petroleum and brine, 
gives the textile industry a raw material that can carry it 
nearer postwar goals. The synthetic filaments from which 
colorful Saran fabrics can be woven fulfill long desired ideals 
and possess a combination of properties hitherto unavailable. 


Speaking of properties, fabrics woven from Saran are chemi- 
cally resistant—they are not affected by bleaching materials 
or the most active chemical ingredients used in cleaning and 
laundering. Combine this important quality with Saran’s 
imperviousness to dirt and grease, its extraordinary tough- 
ness, its easy cleanability and you have ideal qualifications. 
Fabrics woven from Saran monofilaments fill the bill for 
luggage, upholstery, bus and motor car seats and similar 
applications where long-wear durability is of paramount 
importance. 


Some of the finest and freshest ideas in textiles are being 
inspired by Saran. That’s why we suggest that you get 
acquainted with this new plastic material now. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY «+ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
New York ¢ Boston « Philadelphia * Washington + Cleveland « Detroit + Chicago 
A] ABLE THROUGH LICENSEES St. Lovis ¢ Houston « San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 


Vor S 


Saran molding compounds, produced by Dow, 

are extruded as monofilaments or thread by 

skilled licensees located throughout the country. 

All of them are in a position to give you details 

about Saran and its possibilities. They include: 

* Allied Plastics Co., Los Angeles, California 

* Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

* Hodgman Rubber Company, Framingham, Mass. 

* Irvington Varnish & Insulator Co., Irvington, N. J. 

* National Plastics Products Co., Odenton, Md. 

* Visking Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 
(merchandised under the name Permalon) 


* Western Felt Works, Chicago, Illinois Rl ial gale Ua AM 5. dite Gs na MN dite 2 
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EXCHANGE 
i; OF IDEAS 






STARCHES 


FOR ALL 
TEXTILE PURPOSES 








The Round Table is designed to supply 
| @ meeting place where mill men can 

discuss problems among themselves. It 
| is open to all readers for discussion of 
subjects relating to mill management 
and operation. Names of contributors 
to the Round Table will be held con- 
fidential if so requested, but sign con- 
tributions with your real name and 
| address as evidence of good faith and 
to permit payment for items published. 
Address contributions to: Editor Round 
Table, Textile World, 330 West 42nd 
St.. New York 18, N. Y. 
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Distribution of Fibers 
Called Key to Good Yarn 


The fact that many European 
manufacturers are able to make better 
yarn of some classifications than that 
made in America can be largely at- 
tributed to the more careful attention 
given to the principles involved in 
the early processes of spinning yarn 
from cotton fibers. The proper te- 
distributing, and spreading or draw- 
ing of cotton fiber are essential in the 
making of good yarn. 

In contrast to the American en- 
phasis on economy, the European 
manufacturer is careful not to overtax 
the capacity of the machines for sep- 
arating cotton from other matter. The 
separating of the fibers is done by the 
beaters, but the spreading depends 
largely on air currents, which cannot 
perform efhciently if the capacity 0 
the machines is overtaxed. Much 
stress is put on the weight of the 
finished lap, which can be fairly well 
assured by the action of the evene! 
motions; but the yard-to-yard ever 
ness depends wholly on a good dis 
tribution of the fibers at each of the 
redistributing points, and for this 3 
well synchronized condition between 
the air currents and the amount of 
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Benjamin Lighting Units for every 


How tor is your Lighting from Today's 


accepted Industry Standards ‘ 


SRR es 


: Light Measuring 
s employed by 
trained Lighting 


oe accepted lighting standards in Industry are being proven 
by war production as essential to higher rates and quality of pro- 
duction . . . to employes’ maximum safety, health, and morale. 


Does your lighting meet these higher Industry lighting standards? 
Only a job by job and department by department survey of your 
plant will enable you to determine your answer. Unless your plant 
has been newly built or has been completely re-lighted within the 
past three years, you will probably find that for many seeing tasks 
and in many departments, your employes have insufficient or im- 
proper lighting during most of the day and all of the night. 


Lighting Deserves Executive Attention 


Executive consideration of the lighting question is indicated by the 
fact that adequate lighting and comfortable seeing in conformance 
with the American Recommended Practice of Industrial Lighting 
is a part of the problem of *‘general working conditions." 


Importance of Fixture Design 


To provide efficiently and economically lighting that conforms 
to today’s Accepted Industry Standards requires careful selection 


essential textile requirement. 
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Basic Check List 
(Better Light— Better Sight Bureau) 


1 Enough Light for sefe 
and easy seeing, 


2 Freedom from glore 
(directed glare,reflected 
glore, daylight glare, line 
vision glare). 

3 No sharp Brightness 
contrasts between sur- 
faces and surroundings. 


4 No harsh shadows. 
STANDARDS 


American Standards 
Association, 


\lluminating Engineering 
Society. 


National Electrical Code. 
Underwriters’ Laborato- 


ries. 
RLM Standards Institute. 


of properly designed equipment. To be properly designed, equip- 
ment must provide proper shielding of the light source to minimize 
direct glare, provide the proper direction, dissribution and diffusion 
of the light upon horizontal and vertical surfaces and for certain 
special locations protection against hazards of explosive gases 
dust and water vapors. 

Through the specification of Benjamin equipment assurance is 
had of equipment design and construction which conforms with 
all recognized illumination, electrical and mechanical standards 
as provided by the National Electrical Code and the RLM Standards 
Institute. 


Write for FREE Booklet 


Send for a Free copy of the Booklet ‘‘Productive Lighting” contain- 
ing much valuable information on how to obtain best lighting 
results. With it will be sent complete information on how you may 
obtain the assistance of a Benjamin Trained Lighting Specialist in 
analyzing the performance of your lighting apd in making recom- 
mendations without cost or obligation. BENJAMIN ELECTRIC 
MFG. Co., Dept. H, Des Plaines, Illinois. 





Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 
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% Accepted by the Textile and Dyestuff industry 
as the standard accelerated testing machines 
for determining the light fastness, weathering 
and washing qualities of materials. 
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ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 


361 West Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Originators and sole manufacturers of accelerated testing devices for over a quarter of a century. 
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ROUND TABLE 





fiber being processed is absolutely 
essential. 

There is no possibility of getting 
the best possible end product when 
the beginning is incorrect. There is 
no definite standard for a given classi- 
fication of yarn; there are only tabula. 
tions which may be used for compari- 
son. An attempt to improve the qual. 
ity of the yarn will call for thorough 
research. The degree of fineness to 
which carded yarns can be spun will 











depend on the quality of the prepara. 





tion given to the fibers. The degree 
of fineness to which combed yarns 
can be spun depends on the mill man’s 
ability to take advantage of the fiber 
in its combed condition. (R-130) 








Former British Weaver 
Compares Work Conditions 






I enjoyed reading the article in 
TexTiLtE Worwp about our cotton 
industry looking good to England. 
When I saw the pictures, it brought 
back to me the way I used to work in 
England years ago and the many times 
{ got caught in the cloth rollers. 

The looms looked good to me after 
all the years I have been away. The 












one loom seemed to me to have fou § 





harnesses with a skip draw, 1-3-2-4, 2 
up and 2 down. Another apparently 
was weaving a special cloth similar to 
one I used to weave. 

I would like to see the English 
weavers have it as easy as the American 
weavers do with drop-wire stop mo- 
tions, automatic looms, persons to 
take your cloth off, and the like 
(R-129) 














Cotton Reported With 
Extremely High Strength 


We have read with interest the 
article entitled “Research Activity 
Continues Unabated” which appeared 
in Textrte Wor tp, February, 1945, 
beginning on page 115. 

It is noted in this article that 
Owens-Corning announces the labor: 
tory production of invisible glas 
fibers with a theoretical strength o 
3,500,000 Ib. per sq. in. It is almost 
inconceivable that a fiber should have 
a strength of such an extraordinarih 
high value as reported. Is the figure 
reported correct or has there beet 
some inadvertant error in connectio! 
with the decimal point or transcrip 
tion? 

We also note that the strength t¢ 
ported is referred to as theoretice! 
value. We assume that physics! 
strength tests were made on the it 
dividual glass fibers and that the theo 
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yp mo- If ever the quality of water was important to the textile 
ag industry, it is now when so much is being done with chemical 
. processing. 

The impurities water contains could interfere with chemical 
hs reactions and affect the quality of finished fabrics. Permutit* 
igth removes these impurities. 
ast the Today many mills control the quality of their process water 
Activity —and of their woolens, cottons, silks and rayons—with Permutit 
Oe Water Conditioning Equipment. 

? ); . . . . 

Plan now for more efficient mill operations and finer fabrics. 
le that Write for the facts on controlled-quality water to The Permutit 

—_ Co., Dept. B1, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., or 
e p y Permutit Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 

igt , * Trademark Reg. U.S. Part. Off 
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CAUSES DUST 
TO RISE... 


WE STONE 


FLO OR TREATMENT 


CONTROLS DUST 


Westone, the chemical floor treatment in liquid form 
simplifies floor maintenance problems. It continuously im- 
proves floor appearance, penetrates rapidly and evenly and 
actually seems to become part of the floor material itself. 
Westone controls dust in room atmosphere because the 
presence of dust in room atmosphere is due not so much 
to open windows as it is to floor traffic. The problem is to 
keep the dust from rising. Westone has, in addition to its 
other properties, a peculiar affinity for dust and when 
properly used to maintain a floor, the atmosphere will be 
comparatively free from it because foot traffic will not 
cause the dust to rise. Westone is very economical to use. 


Send for FREE Booklet 


AY tg aS po 
Company 


42-16 WEST ST.* LONG ISLAND CITY 1*N.Y.* DEPT.TW 
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retical strength reported represents a 
calculation based on the strength of 
single fibers and with due regard to 
their cross-sectional features. Is this 
correct? 

For your information I may say 
that laboratory records show several 
Sea Island cottons with a tensile 
strength of 110,000 to 120,000 Ib. 
per sq. in., and we have considered 
such a strength to be unusually high 
for cotton fibers in the general sense. 
However, if the reported strength for 
the glass fibers is correct, it would 
mean that such fibers have a strength 
of approximately 30 times the highest 
strength which we have found for high 
grade and exceptional Sea Island cot- 
tons. (R-124) 


(The Fiberglas figure given is correct for 
theoretical strength as the yarn is spun. Actual 
useable strength is much less. The figure 
merely shows what is possible. Ed.) 


Thread Guide Should 
Not Cause Trouble 


In the February issue under “Kinks 
& Short-Cuts,” somebody attempts to 
explain a bad performance of thread 
guides on the No. 90 machine under 
the heading “Removing Tip Improves 
Quiller-Guide Performance.” 

It is obvious from the article that 
either inadequate or incorrect equip- 
ment is being used. There is no need 


.for thread guide breakage or for inter- 


ference with the bunch builder. Quite 
obviously, the thread guide holder rest 
is either not being used at all, or an in- 
correct rest is being used. (R-125) 


English Textile Worker 
Returns at Age of 84 


You may be interested in this very 
touching story of an English textile 
worker who was listed in the King’s 
Birthday Honors (the same list from 
which Lloyd George was made an 
Earl). The press notice of the old 
lady ran: “Three years ago, Miss Leah 
Burgess, of Powell St., Ellenbury, who 
is 84 and has been awarded the 
B.E.M., went back into the cotton 
trade in response of an urgent appeal 
for operatives. . At the New Victoria 
mills she took charge of four looms 
and has worked there ever since. Miss 
Burgess who had worked for 71 yeats 
in the cotton industry retired in 1941 
when her mill was closed under the 
Concentration Order and she says she 
was glad to go back after 14 months 
of idleness.” 

Unfortunately for the reputation for 
patriotism of British textile workers, 
Miss Burgess’ example was not emv- 
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DETERGENT 
DISPERSING AGENT - WATER CONDITIONER 
Turn out more loads per day 
Increase bleach effictency 
Retain colors, clear and bright 


QUADRAFOS (Sodium Tetraphosphate — Na,P.O,,) is safe, sure and simple... Just add 


i 


to the last suds in which you’d ordinarily use soap. Soil and dirt are held in suspension, 
preventing redeposition and graying. The removal of insoluble soaps allows more rapid 
and thorough penetration of the bleach. Free, fast rinsing, speeded by rapid stripping of 
the soap, eliminates one hot rinse. QUADRAFOS puts money in your pocket by its 


Savings in soap, supplies, hot water and time — and you turn out a better quality bundle. 
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Gets Pump by Air Express: Dealer = **~~~“**— 


lated by 85,000 other female textile 
workers on whom the government has 


Goves Mone Cows af Water not been able to lay its fingers. They 
j just plain disappeared. This was one 
—_ Lm le of the principal causes for Britain 


- - | adopting its Labor Draft Law in 
oe << 2 December, 1941. (R-128) 


| Factor Omitted in 
Polarized Light Article 


In reading over the article I wrote 
on “Polarized Light Preferred for 
Maturity Tests” starting on page 161 
of February TExt1L—E Wor tp, I find 
that in retyping the manuscript I 
omitted a portion of the regression 
equation on page 214. The sentence 
should read, “The regression equa- 
tion is Na OH = 0.9876 X polarized 
light + 0.7432.” The portion + 
0.7432 was omitted. (R-132) Mary 
| Anna Grimes. 


Saisie sits hea ehinaniiitieatiniaaniieint 


. + . ue uu 
WATER PUMP on Wisconsin dairy farm breaks down. The owner gives his local dealer Asking Question Why? 
a hurry-up call. Dealer promises quick delivery even though pump must come from Leads to improvements 
Cleveland. (He has it in the morning by specifying Air Express.) 
aie . ie —_ : “Give me men who are continually 
| asking the question “Why?’ and many 
of my problems will be over,” re- 
marked the general manager of a large 
mill with much feeling when I asked 
| him what characteristics he desired in 
| his executives. 

There comes a time when we have 
been associated so long with things as 
_ they are that we take it for granted 
| there is no other method. If a change 
| is suggested, we hesitate to give it seri- 

a | ous consideration because the idea ap- 

en - ccna =i | pears too radical. It would upset the 

DEALER ABsOoRBS Air Express charges but, THOUSANDS of businessmen find this fastest | established order of things. “It has 
even so, he figures a saving of money — be- delivery a real economy —a real money- | always been all right the way itis. No, 

cause the pump is a high-priced, slow-turn maker — when a customer wants something ee : : : 
unit that he cannot afford to stock. (With not in stock. (Yes, with Air Express, you it would be impractical to make any 
Air Express the nation’s inventory is within give high-speed service on high-priced | Change,” is often the answer to a sug 
hours of your business.) items without cost of stocking.) gestion for improvement in methods 
e ° ‘ or procedures. 

Specify Air Express — Low Cost for High Speed But, the man who makes progress 
25 lbs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, more than 1,000 miles for is the one who is not content with 

$8.75, more than 2,000 miles for $17.50, at a speed of three miles a minute — with cost things as they are, sO long as he thinks \ 





including special pick-up and delivery in all U. S. cities and principal towns. Same- | there may be a better way of doing 
day delivery between many airport towns and cities, Direct service to scores of for- h Bie in th h ks “Why 
eign countries, Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States. | them. f 15 In Che Sat ame y 

| do we do this?” or “Why do we do & 


it this way?” or ““Why couldn’t we find 


| a better method?” 
A Ze Three clerks in a mill office devoted 
| all of their time to making out de 


| tailed production reports. Increased 

GETS THERE FIRST production added to their work to such 
Write Today for “Quizzical Quizz”. a book- an extent that they asked for help. 
let packed with facts that will help you | The office manager, who had never 


— er eens rer | heard comment he could trace to these 
xpress Agency, Air Express Division, : : : prefer ¥- i 
o8h Paik Keenms. Now York 17 Oredk | reports, decided to investigate their 


for it at any Airline or Express office. | importance. “He found the reports 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIREXPRESS DIVISION =| ~ WTC carefully filed in the main office 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States without being used. He had little 
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re | METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
their 


= Cie HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 
ports HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS 
= AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
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WORKING FOR THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Many a service man today is wearing 
fabrics made with Lowell Shuttles and 
Bobbins. Mills making government fab- 

~ ries naturally turn to us, because of our 
half-century of experience. 


All wood for Lowell Products is well seasoned and 
kiln dried. Every operation is performed in our 
own shop to control quality and speed up deliveries. 
Any desired finish can be furnished. 


May we hear from you? 


ROUND TABLE 


trouble in convincing his boss that 
these particular reports could be dis- 
continued. The curiosity of that 
office manager led to results that made 
it possible for him te transfer the 
three clerks to work that was useful. 

The superintendent of a large mill 
found that its fire insurance rates were 
higher than those in effect in other 
similar mills. Wondering why this 
should be, he solicited a visit from an 
inspector and learned the specific 
locations in which improved precau- 
tions or additional equipment would 
result in lower rates. It was found 
that in many cases the mere change in 
location of available apparatus would 
result in savings. In other instances, 
the cost of the precautionary measures 
would be absorbed in two or three 
years by the reduction in costs in 
insurance. 

A yard boss lost control of his 
temper when four of his men acci- 
dentally dumped a heavy roll of goods 
off a hand truck and he had to find 
help to get it back in place. “Why 
don’t we install an overhead conveyor 
to haul these rolls?”” was the question 
he asked when he cooled off. The 
saving in labor alone in one year was 
enough to pay the cost of the con- 
veying equipment. The decrease in 
damaged material and the reduction in 
idle machine time were other factors 
of importance. 

It often happens that a supervisor 
demonstrates his alertness by raising a 
question as to why a different method 
would not reduce costs or why an- 
other procedure would not produce 
better goods at the same cost. And 
just as often, the only answer anyone 
can offer is: “I guess no one ever 
thought of that before.” 

Many of the ideas that lead to im- 
provement in methods or procedures 
are so simple that after they are ex- 
pressed they appear quite obvious. 
But, for some reason or other, there 
seems to be a tendency for us to be- 
come accustomed to things as they are, 
and we are not always inclined to 
raise questions about them. However, 
manv employees have attracted atten- 
tion to themselves, and many pro- 
motions have been won by men who 
were curious about the conditions 
around them and could suggest ways of 
making improvements. In many cases, 
the opportunity for improvement was 
so evident that others would say: 
“Why couldn’t I have thought of 
that?” 

The man who makes an outstand- 
ing success of his job and profits for 
his employer is the one who has re- 
tained his “bump of curiosity.” He 
asks “Why?” (R-120) James J. Jackson. 
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Piece Dye Kettle 


Textile Dryer 


Sewing Machine 


PURCHASES OF T 
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The primary purpose 0 
which manufacturers ¢ 
depleting their working capital. 


ee 


This financing plan does not inter 
It is a time-tested method which per 


Manufacturers, everywhere, 
moded and worn out equipment. 
to impaired operating capital. 

Include this modern financing m 
all the modern equipment needed 
loan to cover the cost and leave your 
development of new products. 


Reasonable cost 
@ 


Fixed amortization spreads 
over a period of years 
* 


RE a eel 


Funds available in any 
or future use 


C.1.T. FINANC 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1! 
CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATIO 


A unit of Commercial Investment 
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FINANCED ON EXTENDED TERMS 


MILLS WHICH CONTEMPLATE INSTALLING 
MODERN MACHINERY 
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CAN AMORTIZE THE COST OVER MANY MONTHS 


ng Plan is to provide money with 
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sales or marketing policies. 
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RESILIENCY 
IS KNIT INTO FABRIC 






Machine Assignments 
for Roving 


Technical Editor: 

We are at the present time endeavor- 
ing. to make a few changes in our mill, 
but before doing so, would like to get out- 
side information on machine assignments 
on roving frames. Please let us know what 
up-to-date mills consider as a full assign- 
ment for an operator: 

Our slubbers are of 10x54, 10x6, and 
12x6 bobbins. Intermediates are of 10x5, 


















































and roving frames 7x34, 7x34, and 8x4. Thi 
Our 10x54 slubbers are of 80, 90, and 
102 spindles each; the 10x6 are of 92 Hu 
5 spindles, and the 12x6 are of 92 spindles 
ai each. The intermediate frames are of 116 ha 
. and 138 spindles each. The 7x3} roving Ke 
frames are of 176 and 200 spindles each; e 
the 8x4 of 148 and 160 spindles each, and op: 
the 7x34 are of 160 spindles each. 

In giving the number of spindles per Th 
operator, we would like to know what ; 
other work is done by the employee, such Hy 

y p we i at G rd FE FE D L FE C i @ C U L A ke b zg as doffing, cleaning, creeling, and oiling. 
It is quite possible that a number of Hu 
doffers are used, and if this is correct, how 
K by iTTI al G ae A Cc ir i ad £ many spindles or frames per operator. cle 
~~ »>»™>»]™ym——_==_=_=_="nanan==@" (9034) Pas 
for The hank roving delivered and the : 
doffing interval, of course, affects the dir 
T number of spindles an operative can 
HE BEST FABRIC ON ANY MACHINE handle on roving frames as does the § The 
USE method of creeling—whether cans of 
: , sliver or bobbins of roving. In order 
COOPER © COOPER S$ » help the inquirer, however, some 
gures on spindles and frames assigned 
HIGH SPEED PERFECT to operators on roving frames are as 
NON-TURNABLE RIVET SPRING BEARD follows: 
Pkg. No.Fr. 
LATCH NEEDLES NEEDLES Size Spdl. HkR. Run Remarks 
10x5 112 2.00 4 Clean, piece _ ends, — 
i aa geben oun and creel ‘ Y 
' ' 10x 25. as ean, piece ends, ty 
Serving the Knit Goods Trade ak ota Y 
8x4 144 3.50 4 Same, except some (| 
MAINTENANCE, REPAIR AND OPERATING times creer helps Bf L: 
operator. 
SUPPLIES | Note: The above assignments vary with local 









conditions and are given only for purposes of 


Since 1859 comparison. 


Many mills have full-time oilers “ 
d . : ] 
CHARLES COOPER CO., INC. oi prtancily they coed, aaa 


Bennington, Vermont clean frame. 
3 On your 12x6 frame the assign- 
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YOU CAN SAVE MONEY IN THE DYEHOUSE 


BY CONTINUOUSLY RINSING, 


EXTRACTING, AND DRYING. RAW STOCK 


The line cut at the bottom of this page shows the 
Hunter engineered, continuous range method of 
handling stock directly from the Raw Stock Dye 
Kettles to the Dryer discharge. The method of 
operation is simple:— 


The Dye Kettle “cheese” is dumped into the 
Hunter Pit Feed. 
Hunter Rinse Bowl, which rinses stock free and 


From there it goes into a 


clean of all residual dye, through Hunter 
Pneumatically Operated Squeeze Rolls, and 
directly into the Stock Dryer. 


The unit shown is capable of producing up to 


JAMES 


NORTH ADAMS, 


'EXTILE WORLD, APRIL, 1945 


Uy 


FOUNDED 1847 


1200 pounds of dyed wool per hour. 


Please note blow-up section in Dryer whereby 
stock is turned over by uniquely controlled 
airstreams. 


This is the latest and most efficient method of 
handling stock from the Dye Kettles. 


Hunter Equipment is also available for blending 
and mixing wools, together with the necessary 
conveying and blowing systems. You can receive 
full details by writing to James Hunter Machine 
Company. 


MACHINE CO. 


MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A.., 





: QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
PEL eae eae eeu Ue U eR eae ae Oe r Lent 


HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION ment would very likely be 2 or 3 


frames, depending upon the hank 
roving. 

One mill on .88 hk. made on a 
96-spindle, 10x5 slubber has the oper- 
ative on 3 frames, doing the creeling, 
doffing, and cleaning. 

For cleaning a daily schedule 
should be set up and made a part of 
the frame tender’s job. The cleaning 
should include stripping the clearers, 
wiping cleaner covers, roll stands, roll 
beam, bobbin rails, and flyers. The 
grade and staple of the cotton has a 
great deal to do with the amount of 
cleaning required. 

About the only way to be sure a 
frame assignment is correct is to make 
time studies based on local conditions. 
Some mills use doffers to help frame 
hands doff and in such cases more 
frames are assigned. 


Analyzing Finished Fabrics 
Technical Editor: 

From time to time, I have been receiv- 
ing samples with T.B.L. finish in them, 
for analysis. I realize that the T.B.L. fin- 
ish increases the weight from 10 to 15%. 
Consequently, I have every reason to be- 
lieve that determination of the yarn count 
without first removing this finish will not 
be correct. 

There has probably been in print, vari- 
ous methods of removing this T.B.L. fin- 
ish but I have, unfortunately, missed them. 

I am wondering if you can advise the 
writer of a fairly easy and accurate method 
of removing this finish, if such exists. 

(9037) 

The T. B. L. finish, usually made 
iS by applying a_ urea-formaldehyde 
Planned production depends largely for resin to a fabric, can be removed by 

; treating the goods with either a min- 
its success on efficient materials handling. A handling opera- eral acid or a strong alkali, such as 
| caustic soda. Mineral acids are -pre- 
| ferred, as a rule, because the fabrics 
which have received the T. B. L. treat 
ment often contain other fibers which 
chain of performance can rightfully be labeled “Handling.” —_ be damaged were caustic soda 

used. 

Moving materials of all sizes, shapes and weights is a ‘The resin can be taken off the cloth 

by heating it in a solution of 0.5 to 
continuous process today. Modern, mechanized Towmotor 1.0% of a mineral acid, preferably 
| hydrochloric, at 150°F to 170°F. ‘This 
| operation should be continued until a 
| sample placed in boiling 5.0% sul- 
phuric acid does not liberate an odor 
dling. Get the story—send for the Towmotor DATA FILE. of formaldehyde. Usually, it is desir- 
- : | able and nectssary to change the hy- 
drochloric acid solution several times, 
TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © (2/7 £. 152N0 STREET, CLEVELAND 1/0, in order to assure a complete removal 
of the resin. If the fabric does not 
contain cellulose acetate, wool, Aralac, 


| or any other fiber which may be dam- 

ar aged by the action of the caustic soda, 
. the sample can be placed in a 2.0 to 
5.0% solution of caustic soda and 


heated anywhere from 180°F to the 
THE ONE-MAN-GANG (Continued on page 186) 


LET MEN DIRECT POWER—WNOT GENERATE ITI 


tion starts each job, moves it along through processing and 





assembly to storage or shipment. Every other link in the 


brings a real solution to hundreds of handling problems. 


Mechanical help is necessary for profitable materials han- 
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oo has greatly expanded its facil- 

ities to meet the enormous war de- 
mands for electro-chemical products. Thus 
as we turn to meet the growing peacetime 
requirements we remain “steady hands" at 
the job of producing materials for which 
Niagara has won an outstanding reputation 


as a quality house. This is assurance of 


is 


View of Kettle Room at Niagara Alkali Plant 


continued good service and improved 
quality to those old customers who have 
relied upon Niagara for many years. And to 
new customers it means confidence in ob- 
taining the highest standards of quality and 
the most experienced technical cooperation 
in the postwar era when electro-chemical 


products will be in increasing demand. 


ee eLees ALKALI COMPANY 


EAST 42nd STREET, NEW Y¥OReu 7%, &. 


Y. 


CAUSTIC POTASH + CAUSTIC SODA + PARADICHLOROBENZENE - CARBONATE OF POTASH - LIQUID CHLORINE 








For the Textile Jidustrd 


Cotton Rolls 
Cotton and Wool Rolls 
Combination Rolls 
Husk Rolls 

Paper Rolls 


Chasing Calenders 
Embossing Rolls 

Friction Calenders 
Rolling Calenders 


Schreiner Calenders 
Silk Calenders 
Embossing Calenders 
Cloth Pilers 

Water Mangles 

Dye Padders 
Squeezers 

Washers 

Automatic Winders 


Mullen Testers 





ae 


aa IT-- BUT QUICK! 


| 


OUT OUR WAY 


LEAVE IT 10 SWEET WELL, YOU GOTTA 
Y SUE... IF THERE'S A GIVE HER CREDI-- 
DROP OF OIL OR GREASE \ WE HAVEN'T HAD A 
AROUND HER, SHE SLIPPING ACCIDENT 
WANTS SPEEDI-DRI ON IN HERE SINCE WE 
STARTED USIN’ 
THAT STUFF! 


| 


| 


a 

as WILLIAM 

T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. R —_ 
COPR. 1944 BY NEA SERVICE, INC. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER 


SPEEDI-DRI is a white, granular material that absorbs oil and grease 
like a blotter absorbs ink. It puts an immediate non-slip, safety- 
carpet under your workmen’s feet. In time, it will even pull the 
old deposits of oil and grease out of wood, concrete or steel floors, 


bringing back the original, clean surface. 


SPEEDI-DRI pays for itself many times over: In fire losses—it 
is non-combustible and fire-resistant. In man-hours and hospitaliza- 
tion saved— it reduces slipping accidents. By the elimination of 
expensive cleaning equipment, caustics, dangerous solvents, and 
excessive porter-labor— all you need is a shovel to put it down and 
a stiff broom to sweep it up. In production time saved —SPeEDI-DRI 


is applied and removed without stopping a single machine. Write 


your name and address on the margin of this page for complete 


data——and a FREE SAMPLE. 


SUPPLIERS: East — Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


OIL AND GREASE ABSORBENT 


“Think First—Stop Accidents” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 182) 
boil, until no odor of formaldehyde 
is observed. Here again, it is advisable 
to change the solution several times 
during the stripping operation. 

There are several routine chemical 
tests for formaldehyde, which are more 
sensitive than the odor test, and these 
may be utilized if desired. 

There has not been too much pub- 
lished regarding methods of stripping 
an urea-formaldehyde resin finish, and 
those given, to the writer's knowledge, 
are the ones most commonly used. 


After Treatment With 
Glauber Salts 


Technical Editor: 

We would appreciate information as to 
whether it is necessary to after-treat on jig 
with glauber salt a fabric of cotton, or all 
spun-rayon, or a mixture of both padded 
with direct dyestuffs. Is there another way 
to replace the salting out operation? 

(9039) 


It is difficult to answer this inquiry 
in a specific manner without further 
information regarding the fabrics in- 
volved and the type of finish to be ap- 
plied afterwards. 

In general, direct colors are applied 
to fabrics of all-cotton construction, on 
either a pad or a jig, but seldom by a 
pad-jig procedure. Light pastel to me- 
dium shades on cotton fabrics are run 
on the pad, the cloth being either 
dropped into a box, or batched on a 
roll, after which they are dried on 
cans. In some cases, the pad is set up 
before a stack of cans so that the dye- 
ing and drying is done in one contin- 
uous operation. 

Heavier shades on all-cotton fabrics 
are usually dyed by the straight jig- 
procedure, color being added to the 
jig over several ends, usually at tem- 
peratures of 140°-160°F. The tem- 
perature is then raised to 180°-200°F., 
and the dyeing continued with addi- 
tions of salt until the proper depth of 
shade is reached. Such direct dyed 
fabrics are usually squeezed before dry- 
ing so as to eliminate excess moisture. 

Fabrics containing both cotton and 
spun-rayon, or of all-spun construction 
are dyed variously, by the straight pad, 
in the case again, of the light pastel 
shades, straight jig, where the tension 
on the jig will not stretch the fabric 
too much, pad-jig, and on becks. This 
last method is generally used where 
stretching the fabric will tend to thin 
it out unduly. 

In the pad-jig procedure, which is 
used to eliminate both end-to-end and 
selvage-to-center taper, the cloth is 
padded with the direct dyestuff and 
carried to the jibs, where it is given 4 
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( MACHINE WORKS 


NEW JERSEY 


PATERSON 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


salt rinse for several ends to further set 
the colors and increase the wash fast- 
ness. In some cases, on the heavier 
shades, a small amount of pad color is 
added to the jig on the first several 
ends, after which salt is added to the 
jig bath. Glauber salt or sodium sul- 
phate can be used, but we believe 
many dyers find the use of a good 
grade of common salt or sodium chlor- 
ide, just as satisfactory. 

The padding of medium to heavy 
shades without the jig treatment, 
especially on mixtures of cotton and 
spun rayon, results in more of a cross- 
dye effect, poorer fastness, and un- 
evenness of shade, since the direct 
colors will continue to dye after the 
padding operation and before drying. 
The jig treatment tends to level out 
these inequalities. 


Streaky Blankets 


The Question and Answer that 
appeared in the February issue of 
Texte Wortp, No. (9026), and 
referring to streaks in a_ blanket 
causing a spotty appearance, has 
created much interest. Additional 
comments received from readers are 
as follows: 

The sample submitted has a very 
ragged appearance, a condition due to 
finishing, rather than to weaving. The 
warp and filling yarns should be spun 
softer, and the fabric should have 
more work in finishing to secure an 
even nap. It is suggested that the 
goods be run over the napper wet, then 
dried and again run over the napper 
dry. By following this procedure, 
you will have a nice, evenly finished 
fabric showing a good cover for a fabric 
of this type. 

Your cloth is made with a finer 
warp and a heavy filling. Also the warp 
varn shows too many turns to the 
draw, with the result that the warp 
yarn does not open up in finishing, 
hence the spotty appearance of fin- 
ished sample. 

Use the same size of yarn for both 
warp and filling—64 cut, giving 400 to 
425 turns to the draw. Layout—1,440 


(A). (B) 


Either weave A or weave B may be used for 
this blanket. The drawing in should be straight 
and on eight harnesses. 
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The ANOTHER RHOPLEX APPLICATION 
spun ‘ ie ; 
coe CHARACTERISTIC PROPERTIES | Prior to the present war, the United States Army used 
e an OF RHOPLEX FILMS | self-cooling water bags of flax to give soldiers in hot 
the —_—_————— climates cool drinking water. When flax grew scarce, a 
then wlaceune ; il low. Cl wane baoe 
a ts detains ies teeia alti replacement had to be found. ... Now, GI water bags 
7 : are made of cotton duck, impregnated on both sides with 
‘hed 2. Stability on prolonged exposure to light. Rhoplex WC-9, modified with a synthetic thickener. 
This treatment permits the “breathing” or “sweating” 
abric 3. Resistance to oxidation. rey Tate ’ , a 
necessary to keep the water fifteen to seventeen degrees 
finer 4. High tensile strength. cooler than the surrounding air — considerably cooler 
walp than did the pre-war flax bag. 
y the 3. Excellent adhesive qualities. , ni¢ 
warp . Developed after prolonged research, through the joint 
hing, 6. Freedom from odor. efforts of Rohm & Haas, technologists of the United 
f fin- 7 ; ys) i States Quartermaster Corps and Joseph Bancroft and 
both Unusually high elasticity and flexibility. Sons Company, the new, improved water bag is just one 
0 e ° ° ° . . 
00 to S. pecistence te acids and alkalis. of many applications in which the Rhoplex dispersions 
1,440 9 have proved their efficiency. 


* Extreme resistance to oils, greases, fats, and 


: Rhoplex dispersions are available for experimental 
to gasoline, alcohol and water. 


purposes. To learn how they can improve your postwar 
ee , oe a products or processes, investigate their advantages now. 


RHOPLEX is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Represented by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S.R.L., Carlos Pellegrini 331, Buenos Aires, aa Bi and agents in principal South American cities. 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHIL. LA ee PA. 
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1. B. B. M. 
GATE VALVE 
Fig. 1430 
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He Gives Lunkenheimer 


Valves Something Other 
Valves Haven't Got 


He machines body guides 
down to precision tolerances, 
assuring a perfect guide for 
the disc and creating a posi- 
tive center line on which all 
subsequent machining opera- 
tions are based. 


Precision Machining the 
Body for Seat Rings 


is precision work to the ‘‘nth"’ 
degree, for this operation 
makes inserting the seat rings 
in a Lunkenheimer gate valve 
simply a matter of screwing 
them into position. 


@ The smooth-working efficiency and low 
maintenance cost of Lunkenheimer Valves were not ‘made in a 
day’’. Behind this superior performance and economy lies long 
experience, and an ideal of precision which guides every opera- 
tion from design to final assembly. 


Lunkenheimer Valves have a streamlined simplicity of design . . . 
a minimum of working parts, each part of extra strength, cor- 
rectly proportioned and perfectly balanced. This assures longer 
life with the least trouble and maintenance expense. 


A Lunkenheimer Distributor is located near you, equipped and 
ready at all times to help 
you solve problems of 

BLISHED 186 


2 * 
co. maintenance or opera- 
MER=— tion. 


ESTA 


THE LUNKENHE! 


a QUALIT io 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. U. S- 


NEW YORK 13 ent Bronze, Iron, Steel and Corrosion 
on 10_PHILAD Sait Resistant Alloy Valves, 125 to 
22 HUDSON ST. NEW 2500 Lb. S.P.; Boiler Mountings, 
Lubricating Devices, Aircraft 
Fittings 


EXPORT DEPT. 318 - 


LUNKENHEI! 


MER VALVES 


aa Aa ae 








QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ends, 94 reed, 76 in. in width, and 24 
picks at loom, using either weave 
shown. The fabric will finish 60x84, 
33 Ib. With the proper handling in 
finishing, you will secure a nicely fin- 
ished cloth, showing a good, even 
cover. 

Another of our contributors states: 

A loose reed, early closing of the 
harness motion, loose crank arms, 
faulty let off or take up motion in 
the weaving could cause filling streaks. 

As for excessive twist, it is possible 
that it may cause the fabric to have 
a thready appearance which may cause 
it to look spotty. If the fabric was 
fulled for a longer period of time to 
give it more cover and given a little 
more napping, then the streaks would 
disappear. 


Should These Spinning 
Rings Be Discarded? 


Technical Editor: 

Will you please examine the two en- 
closed spinning rings and advise me 
whether or not you believe they are suffi- 


ciently worn to justify being discarded. 
(9036) 


fxamination of the two sample 
rings prove beyond a doubt that they 
should be discarded as they have more 
than served a useful life. The two 
sample rings have been turned and 
are badly worn, both on the flanges 
and on the web. It is immediately 
apparent that the web is badly grooved 
on the outside because of the use of 
the wrong circle traveler. In addition 
to this, the inside edge of the flanges 
is badly worn and wavy. Both of these 
conditions make it unlikely that the 
spinner using these rings could get 
satisfactory work unless he is making 
very low-grade yarn. Since the rings 
have already been turned and worn 
on both sides and since nothing can 
be done to renovate them for further 
use, it is suggested that the plant hav- 
ing them purchase new rings at the 
earliest date possible. Under present 
conditions they will be fortunate to 
get new rings in six months to a year 
in this country. 

It is suggested that when new rings 
are installed the condition of the ring 
holders be looked into to see that they 
do not damage one flange of the 
double-flange ring, if this is the type 
of ring purchased. Another point that 
is well worth while is to be sure not 
to use the wrong circle traveler for the 
yarn being spun so as to minimize 
the wear on the web. The frame should 
be overhauled, lined and leveled, the 
spindles plumbed, and thread guides 
set before putting in new rings. 
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FAITHFUL SERVICE FOR A LONG TIME 


LSIMAG Patented Thread Guides deliver extremely long, uninterrupted 


service on the toughest yarns. This is due to the fact that AtS1MacG NO GLAZE TO WEAR THROUGH 


is a hard (8 on Mohs’ scale), tough, homogeneous material from surface to 
( )s 8" 8 Like sterling silver, ALStMac is the same ma- 


core. There is no glaze to cut through—interrupting production, damaging sailed Prentiterfece to cota: Thee ttwiliece s0 
4 . é A ¢ 


material. The jewel-like finish is achieved by polishing. Thread action cut through—no point of sudden failure. Thread 


maintains the original polish. action maintains the original high polish. 
AxtS1Mac Guides are precision-made to your individual requirements. 
They pay for themselves over and over again in years of faithful service. 


Write today for literature. Sample test rods furnished without obligation. 


~ 
4 


E ‘a 2 
eae 
— vr 
Ohas been awarded for the Fifth 
the Army- Navy "“E’’ Award for 


nued excellence in quantity and 
of essential war production. 


ERICAN LAVA CORPORATION * Chattanooga 5, Tennessee 





For light or heavy 
duty service Darnell 
Casters and Wheels 
are made for along life 
of trouble-free usage, 
to protect floors and 


increase employee 
efficiency. 


STIL 


DARNELL CORP-'LTD. OO WALKER ST..NEW YORK,NY 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 


ILL 











Cotton Spinning Fundamentals 
(Continued from page 115) 


| conditions, so that the reports will be 
| reliable. 


On the other hand, single-yarn twist 


| testing is so highly technical that it 
| should be undertaken only if the mill 
| has the proper equipment and trained 
| personnel. Even experts admit the 


likelihood of errors in this complicated 
operation. 

We believe the checking of ends f 
down in spinning can result in much 
good, if the tests are reliable and if 
they are followed up by proper action. 
Although, in the past, young men 
“working through the mill’ have done 
most of the checking of ends down, 
we see no reason why girls or young 
women could not do this work very 
effectively. An experienced spinner 
would have the advantage of knowing 
why most of the ends come down. If 
such a person is not available, it is § 
possible to train new hands to do this. 
They should first be taught the tech- 
nic of checking the ends down; and, 
possibly, the first time over the spin- 
ning room, they should simply record 
the ends down and learn to calculate 
the number of ends down per 1,000 
spindles per hour. 

If the operator is unusually quick to 
learn, she will probably have learned 
to get up ends by this time and will 
have learned something about why 
ends come down. If she has not 
learned these things, she should be § 
put with a good spinner for a few 
days and taught to spin; and during 
this time, she should pick up enough 


| information to be able to start check- 


ing ends down and listing their prob- 
able causes. 

The first of these reports made 
out should not be taken too seriously; 
but within a very few weeks, the re- 
ports should be considered reliable 
and steps should be taken to correct 
remediable defects. 

While the form illustrated is only 
a suggestion and subject to modifica- 


| tion to suit the requirements of the 
| individual mill, it is, we think, fairly 
| comprehensive; and it will furnish a § 


comparative report of the performance 


| of each frame and will enable the 
| overseer of spinning to give a direct 
| and accurate answer to the oft-re & 
| peated question, “How is your spin- & 


ning running?” P 

By having the operative record the 
nymber of ends down each hour, it § 
may be possible to determine whether FF 
the number of ends down follow any 
particular pattern, such as during the § 
period of picking rolls, changing trav- Ff 
elers, etc. For the report to be worth F 
anything, the figures must be com § 
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The textile industry did not follow the vanguard of progress in early 
America . . . it was a pioneer. It was a part of the great surge that pushed 
frontiers before it. From the spinning wheel that occupied a corner in the 
living room, it has developed into one of the country’s leading industries. 
Today, while supplying the enormous needs of our fighting forces, the 
industry is anticipating the frontiers of tomorrow. It is thinking in terms of 
supply: raw materials, power, labor and transportation. 

Location of many textile plants in the territory served by the Norfolk and 
Western was the result of critical weighing of plus factors. In this territory, 
the textile industry has found ideal mill sites . . . with all out doors for 
expansion. Plus factors include: An unexcelled transportation system; raw 
materials in abundance; mild climate; ample water; intelligent labor, both 
skilled and unskilled; bituminous coal; and ready access to the year-round, 
ice-free port of Norfolk, Va. 

Industrial specialists of the N. & W. will gladly furnish specific data on 
any section served by the 





railway. bu lle 
RAILWAY 
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Principal Products 


include: 


Call Ryerson for any kind, shape Bars + Shapes + Structurals 


or size of steel you need. Steel for man- Plates * Sheets + Floor Plates 


ufacturing, maintenance or construction "ey Steels + Tool Steels 


. . - Stainl Steel + S$ Stock 
..- all products are available for immediate a ee 
Wire * Mechanical Tubing 


shipment from any one of th - 
P y ant COR 'CON Reinforcing Steels * Shafting 


venient Ryerson Steel-Service Plants. Ask gabbitt + Nuts + Bolts 


for a stock list... your guide to steel. Rivets + Welding Rod * Etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


STEEL-SERVICE PLANTS AT: CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. LOUIS, DETROIT, 
CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, BUFFALO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, JERSEY CITY 


HIGH SPEED 


If the road is rough, high speed cannot be 
maintained for long. 

For the same reason, Travelers cannot 
maintain the same high speed on worn or 
wavy rings. 


Southern Representatives 
D. J. QUILLEN, Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C. 
D. C. ANDERSON, Box 629, Cedartown, Georgia 
SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO., Box 1487, Dallas, Texas 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 








parative; and, since it is not always 
possible for each test to be of the 
same length of time, by calculating 
the number of ends down per 1,000 
spdl.-hr., the results will all be on the 
same basis. 

The old adage, “The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating,” applies, in 
a modified sense, to spinning. The 
quality of the yarn produced by the 
spinning room is reflected in the pro- 
duction of the spoolers or winders, the 
warpers, twisters, and looms. The 
quality of the yarn definitely affects 
the quality of the finished product and 
thus affects the relations between the 
mill and its customers. In the last 
analysis, the yarn must be such that 
it will meet competition and meet the 
customer’s requirements. It is the 
hope of the writer that the suggestions 
contained in this article will help some 
mill to attain these objectives. 
























Card-Room Control 
(Continued from page 119) 








yarn counts to staple length, see also 
Table I. 

This table is only a rough guide in 
selecting staple of approximate suitable 
length for various yarn counts. Wide 
variation from this list will be found 
in actual mill practice. Sheeting mills 
in which warp strength is of great im- 
portance may use a staple of 1-in. to 
live-in. for their 20s warp yarn. Medi- 
cal gauze mills where warp strength 
of the finished products is of less im- 
portance may use §3-in. for their 30s 
warp yarn. The nature and use of the 
finished product must be considered 
when selecting staple lengths. 

The approximate strength that may 
be expected on certain yarn numbers 
from cotton of various staple lengths 
can be obtained from Table II. 






















STAPLE LENGTH. It is generally rec- 
ognized that the length of staple is a 
better indicator of the value of cotton 
than its grade. There are two general 
classifications: long staple and short 
staple. Commonly at the present 
time, the term “short staple” applies 
to any cotton under 1% in. in staple 
length. 

The government standard forms for 
staple length define the actual length 
of typical staples with no consideration 
of any quality other than length. The 
sz-In. measurement is considered to 
be the limit of exact determination 
and no smaller fraction is recognized. 
In the trade, however the fraction 
gv-in. is seldom quoted. Cotton 
Iss in. in length would be described 
as l-in. to l¥s-in. and 1s%-in. cotton 
would be classified as having 1 ¥s-in. to 
14-in. staple. 

These government standards are to 
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SUSPECTS 


The lovely lady who wears this bewitch- 
ing sheer black probably suspects some 
wizardry on the part of the designer who 
created it. But—he knows better! He knows 
he could never have achieved the style 
appeal that sold it unless the material had 
been properly processed. 

That’s why so many of America’s lead- 
ing mills, converters, finishers and dyers 
have turned to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet for 
high-quality wetting, fulling, scouring and 
dispersing agents. 

There is a C. P. P. soap or synthetic 
detergent for every fabric—for every proc- 
essing problem. Ask your local Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet representative for detailed 
information on the full line of C. P. P. 
processing agents made specially for the 
textile industry. Or, write to our Industrial 
Department at Jersey City 2, New Jersey. 


COLGATE KWIKSOLV 
COLGATE FORMULA 25 
BADGER FLAKES 

COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 
ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 


DON'T WASTE SOAP... vital materials 
needed to win the war are used in making soaps. 





be considered representative of length 
of sample only under relative humidity 
of 65% at 70°F. This consideration 
is very important, because if cotton 
is allowed to become excessively dry, it 
will show a shrinkage of from s2-in, 
to Ye-in. from the length measured 
under standard humidity conditions. 
Every specimen of cotton contains 
fibers of varying lengths. Cotton 
classified as l-in. staple may contain 
TO OBTAIN fibers 1ys-in. maximum length down 
to 4-in., or less, minimum length. 


Required G A Ss Skill, judgment, and experience are 


required to draw-measure properly the 

p k E S S U R = € ag seni fibers of cotton samples. 
any experts will differ widely in 

s their exact measurement of selected 

If you are interested in a gas staple. Their different methods of 
pump that will keep pressures | pulling, drawing, discarding, blocking, 


where you want them —and and measuring will account for this 


still be economical in power | Valance. 


and maintenance costs — you SHORT STAPLE. Proportion of short 
should have a copy of Bulletin | staple is no doubt the most important 


31-B-15. A copy is waiting for | factor in the variation of spinning 
id value of cotton of the same classified 
your request, 


length. The cotton classer considers 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORP. | ly the body bulk of the predominant 
One of the Dresser Industries 
504 Reed Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 


fiber length when measuring staple. 
The average length or the proportion 
of short fiber is seldom noted. 
Laboratory tests show the following 
two extremes from many samples of 
BLOWERS ana GAS PUMPS fe ee 


Sample _1-in. and up $tol 3 or less 


50% 35% 15% 
14% 63% 23% 


Both of these samples were of 1-in. 
classified length of approximately the 
same character, excepting the uni- 
formity of fiber length. Cotton from 
sample 2 would not be expected to 
produce yarn of the same strength as 
that from sample 1. 

The mean fiber length has been 
shown to be a better indicator of the 
potential yarn-strength value of cotton 

than its classified length. The mean 

ANDREW K. HENRY fiber length of l-in. cotton can vary 
from .76 in. to .93 in. in different 

*. specimens. The strength of the yam 

will be closely proportional to the 
mean fiber length of the cotton from 


RAYON TOPMAKER which it is = An increase in the 


proportion of short fibers will not only 
_VISCOSE directly lower the yarn strength, but 
) y § 


also will increase waste loss in process- 

ACETATE <- 
Much grief in roving and spinning 
RAYON NOILS processes can be anticipated and partly 
* prevented by prompt detection and 


rejection of bales showing abnormal 
amounts of short fiber or by the 


158 SUMMER STREET proper mixing of these bales with 


normal bales showing a higher pro- 


BOSTON 10, MASS. portion of longer fibers. 


STAPLE QUALITY. The elements of 
grade-quality are character, color, 
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Saale” 


COARSE OR fine STITCHES 
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‘sd EIGHTON stitches pass down over the ex- 
a terior of the cylinder. The face of the fabric 
th as | 5. in full view —a distinctive advantage on 

plaited fabrics. 


b . ik 
f a Leighton eliminates sharp bends—you knit 


otton | SOft spun yarns with less end breakage. 


mean e 
aoe On a Leighton each needle nearly com- 


erent — Pletes its stitch before the next one starts. 
yam — The diverging needles give the yarn more room 
)_ the § —and allow the use of heavy or fine yarns on 
from § the same gauge machine. 
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What Do You Ask of 


h Assistant ? 
Bleae Ssi PURITY? 


UNIFORMITY? 
STABILITY ? 


All of these characteristics; 

and they are all available in 

one silicate—Star. Here is a 

stabilizer and neutralizing agent for your peroxide baths, that is dependable, 
whether you use batch or continuous process. 


Star is specially made to do the job. It is brilliantly clear and completely 
free of any suspended matter that might affect the clarity 

of the bleachsolution, so that it does not break at 

high dilutions. 


For uniform high quality bleach- cs 
ing results, specify Star Silicate. pq SWOW' 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. - Dept. A, 127 S. Third St., Phila. 6 


TANKS 
sO aa es 
TANDPIPES 
STACKS 

KIERS 
KETTLES 


VATS 


aaa hase 
WELDED 
STEEL PIPE 
DIGESTERS 
Crores 4; 
BINS 


FABRICATED 


eel MARITIME” M’ MERIT AWARD 
R.2?, SOLE MEG. EG. 


Established 1854 


NEWNAN, GEORGIA 








foreign matter, and preparation. ‘The 
classer usually takes in consideration, 
at first glance, color and leaf on a 
basis of normal preparation. If a 
closer inspection shows poor prepara- 
tion of sample, it is graded lower 
accordingly. 

White, broadly speaking, includes 
creamy, bright, and bloomy, free from 
any discoloration. In _ the lower 
grades, the brightness is less _pro- 
nounced, becoming dead white and 
dull—sometimes gray. Strict mid- 
dling, middling, and strict low 
middling admit some boll-weevil spots. 
Low middling contains heavier spotted 
discolorations. Strict good ordinary 
and good ordinary grades permit both 
yellow and gray discoloration. Little 
consideration need be given to color 
in low-grade cotton. Colors are not 
sharply defined for these grades, 
Stained and lower grades are often 
sold on sample or type with no color 
designation. 

Bright color partly compensates for 
excessive leaf and foreign matter. 
Goods color and tleanliness may offset 
rough ginning. Smooth preparation 
may offset dull color and leafiness. 

Leaf, shale, motes, sand, and dust 
increase in cach successive lower grade. 
A large part of this foreign matter 
is eliminated in the processes of manu- 
facture. More foreign matter means 
less usable cotton and greater waste 
loss in working. Government tests 
made on the nine grades of cotton 
show the total visible waste increases 
from 5.50% on middling fair grade 
to 14.44% on good ordinary grade. 

‘There are no established standards 
for character of cotton with which to 
compare samples. Strength, body, uni- 
formity, and smoothness are judged by 
the drag, break, and feel of the staple 
in the hands. It takes long training 
and experience to judge these qualities 
accurately. 


Monofilament Yarns 
(Continued from page 127) 


20 ends per inch, one per dent, then 
the leasing reed should be exactly the 
same. 

Although a creeping, slow speed 
should be used on the sizer or slasher, 
it is surprising how fast a 3,000-yd. 
warp can be made. Warp after warp 
can be run through knot-free. When 
bobbins on the creel are about run 
out, it is possible to gage yardage and 
to change the entire creel near a full- 
length warp. This eliminates knots. 


QUILL PIECE BOBBINS. Bobbins re- 
moved can be sent to the quilling de- 
partment for filling. It is a tedious job 
to run “skinnies” onto quills, and the 
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Send for copy of this new 
bulletin 3533 which gives 
complete construction details 
and ratings. 


fine Performance 
with Economy— 


“ce 


The Type “B” Axial Flow Fan shown here is a new 
fan, developed by “Buffalo” engineers from experience 
gained in the production and testing of thousands of Axial 
Flow Fans. 

It has the famous Buffalo ‘‘Limit-Load” horsepower 
characteristic; it’s quiet, it’s efficient. It is an economical 
fan to buy and to operate. 

Available in direct-connected and belted models in a 
wide range of sizes. If your plans call for Axial type 
fans — you can use Type “B” to advantage. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
184 Mortimer Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


TYPE “B” ~—— 
— Axial Flow Fans 
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Coffing "“Safety-Pull" 
ratchet lever hoist pull- 
ing | beams together for 
lining up holes to bolt 
bracing cross member in 
place. 


To do the toughest jobs in a structural steel plant and do it quickly and safely 
a hoist or “puller” must be able to take brutal punishment hour after hour 
and for economy must give uninterrupted service month after month. 

That is the job for a Coffing “Safety-Pull" ratchet lever hoist. The dual pur- 
pose hoist or puller with safety valve handle. j- 


Write for Catalog No. GG-6 


COFFING HOIST COMPANY 


RATCHET LEVER HOISTS - SPUR GEAR HOISTS - ELECTRIC HOISTS 


LOAD BINDERS - DIFFERENTIAL HOISTS - TROLLEYS 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Be Prepared—Always! 


@ Opportunity knocks every day in the year. 
But you can take advantage of it only if 
you are ready. Our service keeps you 
prepared by providing you with constantly 
adequate working capital. It also protects 
you against credit losses. You owe it to 
yourself and your business to investigate 
the benefits of our service. No obligation, 


of course. 


MEINHARD, GREEFF & CO., Inc. 


51 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


FACTORING FOUNDED ON SERVICE 















quiller hand should be compensated 
for it. These short bobbins are run 
on quillers especially to eliminate 
warp knots. 

It may require a run of several 
warps before the sizing tender gets the 
feel of the proper stretch; but, once 
attained, the warping (or rather beam- 
ing) of monofilament yarns through 
the sizer becomes just another ordi- 
nary job. 

The full beams are now ready for 
the twisting department. The very 
fine gages can be knotted, but not the 
heavier yarns. The “wire” monofila- 
ment yarns must be entered by hand. 
This offers no serious difficulties, for a 
set-up is easy and warps can often be 
entered as fast as can be done mechan- 
ically. If the finer yarns are reeded, 
they can usually be chopped into the 
reed with bone or steel reed knives. If 
heavier yarns are used, they are best 
hooked in with a short steel blade. 

Drop-wires should be sufficiently 
heavy to drag the “wire” end out of 
the shed and allow contact. Wires 
can be placed on within half an hour 
and should be dropped on at the loom. 
An electric stop. motion is best for 
plastic-coated yarns, as the resin sifting 
into mechanical types will clog the 
movement and prevent knocking off. 

On a four-shaft harness, a four-bank 
drop is preferred. This allows a slight 
rocking motion at the wires, and loose 
resin will usually sift to the floor. 

After a warp has emptied, the run- 
out harness set is usually removed and 
all warp yarn cut out. The harness is 
washed in a solvent and scrubbed, if 
necessary, to remove coated resin. The 
harness is then ready for a re-entry. 

The usual plastic yarns are not sutt- 
able for automatic quilling. ‘The 
heavier gages soon ruin the scissors. 
The yarn is often too harsh for the 
mechanism and guides; and when the 
scissors are opened as the yarn is pulled 
into place by the finger, they soon dull 
and fail to cut properly. 

The best method of running this 
yarn is on non-automatic machines. 
When the bobbin is full and _ the 
spindle stopped, the quiller must dof 
the bobbin, cut the yarn, and place on 
a new bobbin. The filled bobbin can 
be wrapped or covered with a papet 
cone. The yarn end can also be 
given a half-hitch near the center of 
the quill to prevent unraveling. 

When quilling from partly-filled bob- 
bins, the best plan would be to give 
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each operator a side of ten spindles & High s 
and let her do the best she can. Do ‘tre 
away with all rolling and spring de ed 
vices for tensions, except the use of I tui ra, 
turning disks if a disk-type tension is JM Avtom: 
used. The entire doffing cycle will s 
become smooth if the quiller is a (i 

lowed to find a working groove. Magazi 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 
The Super-Efficient REINER 
WARPER and CREEL— 


HEART 


OF THE WARPING OPERATION 


This Mercury Thread Stop Motion is not subject to corrosion 
or affected by lint—important for safe high speed warping. 


In a class by itself as a stop motion 


dependable, efficient 


and more effective. This motion can be applied to any 
standard creel. 


THE REINER LINE OF 
TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 


For over forty years it represented the highest standards of quality 
and performance. Included in the line are the following: 


High Speed Tricot Knitting Ma- 
chines 


High Speed Kay Looms 
High Speed Raschel Machines 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 


Automatic Heelers for Hosiery 
Machines 


High Speed Warping Machines 
(full width and sectional) 


Magazine Creels 


Jack Creels 

Thread _ Tensions 
anced and disc) 

Thread Stop Motions 

Automatic Embroidery Machines 
(10 and I5 yard lengths) 


Automatic Bobbin Winding Ma- 
chines 


Quilting Machines 
Card Punching Machines 
Repeating Machines 


(counterbal- 
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Installations like that shown above, used for Nylon tire 
cord, have contributed greatly to war production speed. 


Designed for speed, this REINER WARPER and CREEL have these 
features for efficiency and speed: 


BEAMER FEATURES 
Constant thread speed. 
Easy Doffing. 
Direct Beam Drive, instead of friction drive. 
Slow Starting Speed, independent of warping speed. 
Controlled ‘hardness or softness of the warp beam. 


CREEL FEATURES 


Overhead Magazine Delivery. 
All Steel Construction. 
Suitable for Rayon or Cotton Cones. 


Movable Tension Gage for Balloon Control, for different 
size packages. 


Ten minutes from N. Y. City, 4Ist St. between 7th and 8th Aves. by Public Service 
Bus. No. 67, via Lincoln Tunnel 

Four Trunk Telephone Lines 

Union 7-0502—7-0503—7-0504—7-0505 





The New se: sr Butt Ager, with its specially designed 


ball bearing 


ousings, rolls, drive, and entering chamber, 


permits the finishing of either light or heavy goods with 
equal ease. Elimination of damage from condensation, 
and low steam consumption are features of our design. 
Space does not permit detailed description. Why not 
write us for complete data: We feel sure that the details 
concerning the New England Butt Ager will interest you. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE 7, R. |}. 





To Clean and Reseat Slots 
in Sinker and Divider Heads 


Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutter 


No need to send sinker and di- 
vider heads back to factory when 
you have Thomas & Skinner Slot 
Cutters. This simple and valuable 
tool enables you to clean out and 
reseat slots right in your own mill. 
And you can keep a machine in op- 
eration—with only the head you 
are working on out of production 
for a few hours. 

Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutters 
are made from high grade tool 
steel, tempered and ground to exact 


gauge of the sinker. Comes in a 
leather carrying case. Every fixer 
should carry one. It is necessary to 
send sample sinker when ordering 
slot cutter. 


Other Products 


Other quality products which we 
manufacture for full-fashioned ho- 
siery mills include Jacks, Jack 
Axles, Course Markers, Narrow- 
ing Plungers, Narrowing Chain, 
Friction Springs, Snapper Springs, 
Magnetized Sinker Hooks, Cams, 
Running-in Machines. 


Reconditioning Service 


We restore worn cams, gears, 
rollers, and many other textile ma- 
chine parts to their original size 
and shape. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Thomas & Skinner Steel Products Co. 


1119 EAST 23rd STREET e 


INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 


Warp Knitting 
(Continued from page 108) 


for women’s gloves at present, but 
there seem to be excellent possibilities | 
for its development in other fields. 
Next to the regular tricot machine, 
the simplex machine appears to have 
the greatest potentialilties. 

7. The cut-presser machine, a stand- 
ard tricot machine except for the 
needle-pressing arrangement. The 
presser bar is notched at predeter- 
mined intervals. This causes certain 
needles to load or tuck for a limited 
number of courses, after which the 
presser bar moves laterally so that the 
tucking needles will knit freely, and 
the needles which were previously 
knitting freely will now tuck. 


EARLY MACHINES. The first power- 
operated tricot machines probably ran 
considerably less than 100 courses per 
minute. The North American tricot 
industry was supplied almost exclu- 
sively by British and German machine 
builders until World War I, when a 
sizeable domestic machine-building 
program was developed in the United 
States. At this point, a speed of 200 
courses per minute was considered 
phenomenal, and most machines were 
running at a rate of 140 to 160 courses 
per minute. 

Machinery development continued 
in Europe, especially in Germany, and 
by the middle 1930’s tricot machines 
were available that could operate at 
speeds of 300 courses or better. In 
the opinion of many people close to 
tricot manufacturing, this 100% in- 
crease in the productivity of the ma- 
chine in a span of ten years marked 
a turning point. 

A domestic machine-building pro- 
gram was revived which was able to 
supply more than half of the nearly 
600 new high-speed machines installed 
in the last ten years. Of the 700-odd 
old-type machines, perhaps one-third 
were rebuilt during this period to make 
possible operation at speeds of 250 
courses or faster. On the other hand 
some of the new equipment was 
stepped up to 375 and in a few isolated 
cases to 400 courses. The progress 
being made indicates that further in- 
creases in machine speeds, as well as 
more efficient methods of operation, 
may be expected. 

Bright prospects for tricot knitting 
are indicated on the basis of these two 
salient points: (1) The textile trades 
will have available one of the fastest 
known methods of converting yarn 
into fabric. (2) The versatility of the 
machine, when understood and ex- 
ploited by the fabric designer, should 
open up many new and different out- 
lets for tricot merchandise. 
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“These screws ELIMINATE 


a lot of my maintenance 


problems!’’ 


A copy of the “Unbrako” 
Screw Catalog is yours for 
the asking. 


Knurling of Socket Screws 
originated with ‘“Unbrako” years ago. 


“UNBRAKO" Welt-Bar Screws 


Uniformly strong and accurate, 
“Unbrako" Welt Bar Screws. They al- 
ready insure extra satisfaction in many 
mills. Ask for samples. 


a 
eee a 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 57! - BRANCHES: BOSTON - DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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SELF-LOCKING 


HOLLOW SET SCREWS 


with the KNURLED points 


“Unbrako" Self-Lockers cut down maintenance 
troubles because they stay tight where they are put— 
no amount of vibration will shake them loose. Tight- 
ened like ordinary set screws, the knurls of their cup 
poifits dig in and hold tight. Yet they can easily be 
removed with a wrench and used over and over again, 
without impairment to their self-locking ability. 


If you install “Unbrako" Self-Lockers on your looms 
and other machinery, you will be giving yourself an 
inexpensive insurance against breakdowns caused by 
loose set screws. 


OVER 40 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


PRESSED STEEL CO. 








MADE FROM COTTON YARNS 
PACKAGE DYED 


BY GLOBE 


The gorgeous star spangled curtains 
of the Grand Ball Room in the famous 


Hotel 


Statler, 


Washington, 


D. C. are 


made from fabric furnished by the Moss- 
Rose Manufacturing Company, at Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


The cotton yarns in these curtains were 
package dyed by Globe. 
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FLEISCHMANN’S DIASTAFOR 


Diastafor Division 


Standard Brands 
INCORPORATED 


995 Madison Ave., New York 22. N.Y. 
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Textile Equipment News 
(Continued from page 154) 


pump equipment, the new type of 
drive promises to be a large factor in 
the revitalizing of old equipment. 

Differing from conventional types 
of variable speed units, the Lombard 
variable speed drive uses the V-belt 
as a control medium only, rather than 
for both drive and control; primary 
speed reduction is accomplished by con- 
ventional gearing methods. Through 
this new gearing arrangement 90% of 
the power goes through convention 
gears while only 10% passes through 
the V-belt—a minimum load which 
avoids the slippage so common with 
other power transmissions. The lower 
gear ratio also affords finer hairline 
control, insuring peak production 
speeds. Low maintenance is made 
possible as the easily accessible V-belt 
is the only part likely to need replace- 
ment over a long period of time. The 
efficiency at low speeds is equal to, if 
not higher than, the efficiencies usually 
attained. Having the variable speed 
output shaft furnished concentric with 
the motor shaft gives it the advantage 
of a direct line drive. Remote control 
is also available, with horizontal split 
casings optional. 





Variable speed drive capable of handling 
high horsepower outputs. (Lombard Governor) 


Electric Speed Indicator 


An accurate, low-cost electric speed 
indicator, developed by the Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
may be used to determine and to set 
proper operating speeds on machines 
sO equipped. 

The electric speed indicator, which 
gives accurate readings of speeds from 
100 r.p.m. to 5,000 r.p.m., consists of 
two units. The pick-up unit, a minia- 
ture six-pole alternator with a per 
manent magnet rotor, is mounted on 
the shaft whose speed is to be meas- 
ured. The indicator, a permanent mag- 
net, moving-coil type, meters the pick- 
up output on a 33-in. scale which cov- 
ers a 95° arc. The resistance of the 
indicator has been made sufficiently 
high, so that the size or length of the 
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WHEN THIS 16-FEED MACHINE 
= REPLACES YOUR 8-FEED MACHINE YOU CAN 


1c 
‘of ol 
°|§ DOUBLE PRODUCTION 
ich = 
ith - 
va - Factory floor space and 
a jj | manpower—what giants of poten- 
- 3 tial production they mean today! 
he Well, here’s a 16-feed knitting 
ily a machine that will double the pro- 
n Py duction you get from your 8-feed 
. machine using only 30% more 
lit + power—and here’s the pay-off 

Et will do it 

= 

~ ON THE 
* | Ed SAME FLOOR SPACE 

‘that the old machine now occu- 
b pies. That's utilizing floor space 
and saving man-hours in a truly 

. modern way. Write today to learn 
or) the many other operational ad- 


vantages and savings offered by 
this machine. 


* WILDMAN 


ich MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, PA. 


he 
tly 
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leads connecting the units will have no _- 

effect on accuracy and the indicator 

may be located at any distance from 

the pick-up unit. The indicator is not 

affected by other magnetic material, 

and there is no loss of accuracy due to 

length of service. P 
Instantaneous and _ continuous 

speed indication is independent of the 

direction of rotation of the shaft. In- 


Fabrics that must meet the rigors of today’s world-wide dicators ' : — ided for full scale de 
war, need every good characteristic that you can impart. flection corresponding to 1,500; 2,000; 


2,500; 3,000; and 5,000 r.p.m. Special 


scales are available to read in other 
DRUMMOND SOAP units, such as feet per minute, and in 

process cycles of varving times. 

Gives fabrics a good start on their career for Army, Navy 

or civilian use. For DRUMMOND Soap contains no filler 

of any kind ... It’s a high-body product of low alkali con- 

tent ... It has a high binding quality that results in mini- 

mum flocking . . . Saves on steam and water because it 

rinses easily and completely . . . Better fulling and scouring 

. . . Leaves fabric perfectly clean with softest feel, better 

hand, brighter colors and whiter whites . . . Want to try it? 

Just write us today for a free working sample and test 

DRUMMOND Soap on your own goods. 

Don’t Sell America Short—BUY MORE BONDS 

Easily attached electric speed - indicator 


Standard Soap Co. of Camden =“ 


Portable Magnifier Set 


PLL or ee em LEY, A new tool for the textile industry 
CAMDEN, N. J. 281 Harris Ave., Woonsocket, R. I. is offered in the form of a new assem- 
bly of wide-field magnifiers with 


built-in illuminating units, operated 

ARE YOU by battery and by electric control, and 

manufactured by R. P. Cargille, 118 
Liberty St., New York 6. This new 


| LUCKY WITH tool contains 7-power, 20-power and 
— 40-power magnifiers. The 40-power is 
Weighs on 


both sides. Straignt RS equipped with a 0.001-in. scale, and 


part of shank is in 


center. Of. Rravity. 9 can be used independently of outside 
evenly. “Will “not . ; a illumination. 


pivot twisting self 


and. rayon. ms ’ The set provides laboratories and in- 
oo m | spection departments with a highly 

a wep | cfhcient means of observing details in- 

§2 — visible to the unaided eye. It is useful 
for the examination of fibers and in- 

spection of finished fabrics for defects. 


THE NE-BOW 

Prevents yarn ends 

fyinte °“neaderoom Congratulations! 

\ents “binding on Some mills have 

tuward at top of PLENTY of trouble 

peer .- . . but NOT the 
mills using the “U. 
S.” Brand. If you have traveler trouble or wanf to 
avoid it . . . investigate precision-made “U.S.” 
Travelers, either standard or made to order. You'll 
quickly find why in so many of the leading textile 


mills it's “U.S.” every time! 





HEAT CONTROL 
cor bower metal; @ Sold Under Bowen Round Point Travelers Bowen Flat Oval and Round 
omuction! Carbur- These Trade 8 °W°" Square Point Travelers Wire Traveler 
. ee Bowen Improved Vertical Bronze Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 
Giealiy controlled Names Bowen Patented Bevel Edge Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
through pyrometers 
for better perform- 


Ue ee ea 


oe. AMOS M. BOWEN 
206 


President and Treasurer 


PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND Master Magnifier set No. 44 developed for 


use in textile industry (Cargille) 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


THROWSTERS of Yarns 
for the Hosiery Trade 


Quality Products for Fifty Years 


| 


We take pride in the fact that we were 
pioneers in the practical application of 
*Avconit in the sizing and processing of 
high twist Rayon yarns. 


Our processing results in maximum produc- 
tion with a minimum of seconds and waste. 
We are prepared to process your yarns to 
best meet your particular needs. 


en i 


For best results have your yarns processed 
the *“Avconit way by 


AAA 


HEINEMAN 


2701 ARMITAGE AVENUE—CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. N. P. Murphy C. D. Gott Co. 
123 S. Broad St. 813 Guilford Bldg. 3303 Brainerd Rd. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro, N.C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


*Trade Mark 
American Viscose Corp. 


S 
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ia Lasting Sis action Ube 


JENKINS 


METAL CORE, NYLON BRISTLE 


FURNISHER BRUSH 


These brushes 
are as easy to 
clean atter using 
as a_ stainless 
steel dye tub. 


The cores are made from tubular 
steel or aluminum. They are ever- 
lasting because they will not warp 
or split. The bristle is wound in 
place on the cores with flat metal. 
The cores can be rewound with 
new bristle time after time. 


The Nylon Bristle wears far 
longer than any other kind. The 
brush can be washed free of dye- 
stuffs and so the brush will not 
bleed when colors are changed. 


These brushes reduce the quantity of dyestuff used by 10% to 25% 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE RAISING BRUSHES, FLOCK BRUSHES, AND 
LAYING BRUSHES FOR COTTON, WOOLEN. AND WORSTED MILLS. 


M. W. JENKINS’ SONS, INC. 


CEDAR GROVE, ESSEX COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 


QUALITY 


< RICHMOND > PRODUCTS 


Less 
Handling with 


AFTER CHLOR 


eliminates 


3 to 5 handlings 


Bleach with 
HYPOCHLORITE 
Rinse and Use 


AFTER-CHLOR 
That's All! 


* 
Write for FREE Sample— 
enough for a Trial Run 


Our Technical Department 
is at your Service 


RICHMOND OIL, 
& CHEMICAL CO., 


153-155 RICHMOND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 25 a 


Since 1877—Manufacturers of all types of Industrial Brushes. 





SOAP 


tana 


WOONSOCKET RHODE ISLAND 








NEWS ~ 
Of The Month 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY, in common with 
all America and the United Nations, mourns 


the death of Franklin Roosevelt, who died 


at the pinnacle of his fame as a great war 
leader and, we hope the future will prove, 
as a founder of a long-enduring, world-wide 
peace. The industry's war effort will con. 
tinue unabated under our new executive 
Harry Truman, with whom we shall work 
faithfully for national and international se- 
curity.—Editor. 


Army Pushes Tops. ‘The Army’s spe. 
cial project team, composed of 1( 
picked officers, which did an excellent 
speeding-up job in cotton-duck pro. 
duction, has moved to another field, 
It is now in New England to stimulate 
production of wool tops, another item 
on the urgency list. Its members will 
work with mill operators and with em- 
ployees, individually and in groups, in 
an effort to curtail absenteeism and 
“quitting” of present employees a 
well as to recruit new ones. Army alone 
needs 500,000 lb. more tops per week 


Print Cloth Price Cut. OPA dropped 
a textile bombshell when, on Apr. 9, it 
announced a l¢ cut in print cloth 
prices affecting existing contracts. 

Duck Output Up. In July and August, 
1944, production of duck and sub. 
stitute fabrics totaled less than 30; 


000,000 yd. monthly. By early fall the 


SEA 


| . eee but— we a} 
better-than-ever Cotlorry 
will be yours quickly.... 
after the worf* 


THE THEME of Cotton Week's observance 
this year, May 21-26, is appropriately ° 
timely fighting message reflecting the cur 
rent short supplies of cotton textiles fo 
civilian use as a result of the continued drait 
on the production of the mills for direct and 
indirect war purposes, and it is symbolize 
in the poster shown above. 
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1 and eid it . +. of days to come,... days of 
lal | ee Peace throughout the world, and 
week f ie id of good-will toward mankind... 
opped 2 Yes, dreaming of full and happy 
. 7 | years ahead,...of the better things 
1 and better conditions which will 
ugust - >. be hers and ours, when Victory 
| 7 ed is won. 

il a Bi oi ae Among these peace-time re= 


wards will be more and finer hos= 
iery ... made more beautiful and 
more serviceable by being finished 
with: 


Reg. U.S.A. and Canada FINISHES 


SCHOLLER BROS., INC. 


Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
Collins & Westmoreland Streets, Phila. 34, Pa. 
St. Catharines, Ont., Can. 
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FOR FULL 
EFFICIENCY 


To develop the full efficiency 
of cards, equip them with 
BOOTH Card Clothing. 
There is a complete line; 
Cylinder Clothing, Doffers, 
Workers, Strippers, Angle 
Strippers, haben Fancies, 
Rings, Lickerins, Feed Rolls, 


BOOTH 
QUALITY 
Card Clothing 


Has a firm foundation of fabric or 
leather, yet is flexible, whch re- 
duces the possibility of shelling 
out. All clothing is available with 
rehardened points if desired. 


Benjamin 


Terni meer 


OUT Lu ae eee ee 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


It's as simple as that .. . just jot 
down in your postwar planning file 
to specify U. S. products. And, when 
peace comes, we'll be able to supply 
you with greatly improved machines, 
made better by research and develop- 
ment. Uncle Sam now uses our pro- 
duction efforts; but after the war, plan 
on using: 


U. S. ACME TWISTERS for spool or 
headless package 


U. S. JUMBO FACE DRIVE TWISTERS 
for large headless package 
work 


U. S$. ACME DOUBLER TWISTERS, 
large package 
U. S. REDRAWS and SPOOLERS 


i } S TEXTILE 
« bd. MACHINE CO 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 


210 


} 


| 


figure had risen to 40,000,000 yd. Pro- 
duction is now close to 80,000,000 yd. 
This present figure takes care of mini- 
mum military requirements. However, 
the unscreened requirements were sci 


at about 120,000,000 yd. a month. 


No “Windfall” Profits. Dr. C. 1 

Murchison, president, Cotton-Textile 
Institute, took exception to OPA Ad 
ministrator Bowles’ statement that the 
cotton-textile industry has made huge 
windfall profits through the Bankhead- 
Brown Amendment to the Price Stabil- 
ization Act. 


Finishing Symposium. A symposium on 
“Recent Developments in Finishing 
and their Applications to Fabrics” was 
conducted at the meeting of the New 
York Section of AATCC on Mar. 17. 
Alden D. Nute, Calco Chemical Di- 


Setieiaoan 


AMERICAN FASHIONS and fabrics are being 
displayed by The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, through May, 1945. Gowns 
shown are made by leading American dress 
designers from fabrics specially designed 
from objects in the Museum collections. The 
frock above (designed by Delmar Mayehoff) 
is made of Bemberg fabric from Catoir Silk 
Co. with pattern designed by Andre Flory, in 
collaboration with Mayehoff, from an engrav- 
ing of birds in a renaissance book of em- 
broidery designs. 


The name that means 


leadership in 


CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


for the 


TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


“Always Reliable” 


STP te ees a 
2722 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


REEL CAPS 


Hard Chromium -Plated Steel Reel 
Caps, made in sizes to fit your bobbin 
heads. Write for quotation. 


WAYNE 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Textile Mill Supplies 
HONESDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 


TENSION-DISCS 
Made of hardened steel, hard Chro- 
mium plated to resist wear and 


corrosion. Fit Universal Tension 
Bracket. Write for quotation. 
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The acetate and viscose 
warp size you're looking for... 


WHY? 
OUR LINE OF TEXTILE STARCHES, 


GUMS, DEXTRINES AND SPECIALTY BECAUSE THIS HIGH QUALITY 
MATERIALS ALSO INCLUDES: PROTEIN POWDER OFFERS YOU 


W GUM D and VICTORY K2W GUM 
For sizing staple synthetic yarns and ~ SIX ADVANTAGES 
blends. 


RTF GUM Replaces other sizing materials which may 


For laundry resistant finishes. nine steeiinad i 
t in. 
KAC No. 4 with B2 or SUSSEX GUM e difficult to obtain 


For use in vat dyeing .. higher color Easily prepared. 
yield. 
96R and VELVEEN XX 
For sizing cotton. 
RTC GUM Size easily removed. 


For sanforizing and weighting. 


CETOSOL SF 


For starchless finishes. 


No softeners required. 


Runs clear on the machine—no foam. 


High loom efficiency. 


An increasing number of plants are enjoying these 
SHO-PAL THICKENER and BINDER values in their regular production. Whether you're 
For pigment printing and pigment dye- weaving rayon now or planning to weave it after the 
ing in water dispersions __. excellent war, prove for yourself that CETASIZE is the answer 


wash fastness. to your acetate or viscose warp sizing problem. 


Order a sample today—and ask for a Demonstration. 


79 YEARS OF STARCH SERVICE 


A TEXTILE STARCH FOR EVERY TEXTILE PURPOSE 
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MILLIONS 


of POUNDS 


NEC mL 
have been dyed by 


pee 


RCM Mitt 


Filament and Spun 


Dyed in packages 


wound from. cakes, 
cones or tubes; or in 
skeins, as requirements 


or economy dictates. 


Up to 1,000 Ibs. per 


batch per color. 


CORPORATION 


Dyers and Converters of Syn- 
thetic Yarns for All Industries 


Plant at Providence 1, 
Rhode Island 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


Empire State Bldg., 5th Ave. 
NEW YORK 1 


3701 North Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA 40 









vision, American Cyanamid Co., spoke 
on “Some Recent Aspects in the Fin- 
ishing of Textile Fabrics with Mela- 
mine Resins.” Capt. Joseph E. 
Goodavage, Philadelphia QM Depot, 
discussed “Some Aspects of Finishing 
Marguisette with Cellulose Deriva- 
tives.” Robert R. Ackley, Fellow for 
the Onvx Oil & Chemical Co. at the 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, spoke on “The Softening and 
Lubrication of Textiles.” 


80th Anniversary. Decring, Milliken 
& Co., New York, held open house for 
over 3,000 representatives of the tex- 
tile, apparel, and related industries last 
month on the occasion of its 80th an- 
niversary. 


Conditioning Laboratory. Facilities 
for carrying on the research activities 
of the AATCC will be improved by 
installation of a conditioning labora- 
tory at Lowell Textile Institute, to per- 
mit physical tests and other work under 
controlled atmospheric conditions. 


Silk Study in California. A committee 
appointed to inquire into the possibili- 
ties of sericulture and silk-fabric pro- 
duction “in California has reported to 
the state legislature favorably on both 
counts. T be report touches only lightly 
on the problem of synthetics competi- 
tion. 


Memphis Wants Cotton Mills. I’ h a t 
Memphis, Tenn., is an efficient loca- 
tion for cotton mills because it is 
handy to raw maternal and to west- 
ward-moving piece-goods markets is 
the conclusion reached by the Mem- 
phis Chamber of Commerce. A free 
booklet draws comparisons with Ala- 
South Carolina, New 
and other areas. 


bama, Georgia, 
England, 


Enemy Textile Patents. Hundreds of 
textile inventions are covered by the 
45,000 enemy patents soon to be made 
available to American citizens by the 
Alien Property Custodian. Abstracts 
of these patents can be obtained from 
the Chicago office (Field Building) of 
APC in the following groups: 63 pa- 
tents on textile (Class No. 28, 10c.): 
235 on fiber preparation (No. 19, 
10c.); 183 on spinning, twisting, and 
twining (No. 57, 10c.); 275 weaving 
(No. 139, 25c.); 39 on cloth finishing 
(No. 26, 10c.); 223 on bleaching and 
dveing (No. 8, 10c.); 91 on textile 
fluid-treating apparatus (No. 68, 


10c.); and 346 on knitting (No. 66, 
25c.). Under the general classification 


of Organic Chemistry, the following 
sections, each available for $1, are of 
interest to textile men: plastics, syn- 
thetic resins, plasticizers, solvents (No. 
23); natural and synthetic fibers (No. 
25); and dyes, dyeing processes, and 
textile chemicals (No. 26). 
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WOOL SECTION 
Chapter XVIII {Cont.) 


AUTOMATIC 
FILLING MOTION 


By EUGENE P. SCHREMP 


— MENT OF MAGAZINE on shut ie 

tle-changing looms is of img EC 
portance if correct transfer of shuttle Fé 
is to be obtained. Five points to beat 
considered when making adjustments 


are as follows: 


1. The distance A, Fig. W-43, from 
the edge of the lay aware to the in 
side face of the magazine frame should 
equal 10x in. on ‘the W-2 and W3 
C&K loom. This distance is the same 
on the blanket and also on_ the 
worsted loom, if equipped with an 
iron lay end. On the old style looms 
with a wooden lay end, the distance 
should be set at 91% in. 

The difference in height B, Fig 
\W-44, between the race plate and the 
breast beam, with the lay at front cen 
ter, is *s in. on the woolen and 
worsted looms. This distance 3 
varied by raising or lowering the lay 
sword. ‘Slots in the feet of the la 
sword and a locking setscrew are ple 
vided for making such adjustments 
However, the lay must be level at al 
times. On older looms the bushing 
and rocker shaft sometimes wear and 
allow the lay to drop. In such casé 
the bushings and shaft should be 
replaced, care being taken to read 
just all related motions. 

The distance C, Fig. W-t4 
from the reed line to the inside edge 
of the breast beam should be 54 it. 
This measurement is controlled by the 
length of the adjustable crank arms 
Both crank arms should be the samt 
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AE ma to Better Textiles 


looms, 


istance fm 3 
| (7: experienced technicians, using 
, Fig hE i 


nd the the complete facilities of our textile 


nt cen Bs : 
n war —————_§ laboratory, at Greenville, S. C., have 
~~ E a ae successfully solved many problems in the 
ment ff : use of starch. We cordially invite you to 
hi : consult them if you have any starch prob- 
ho A f. lems. Their services are at your command. 


y read 


wt e Fe 

 odee feb: CAM PRODUCTS REFINING 00.33 CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
54 ce NEW YORILULS. A. #4 «©. Greenville, S.C. Greensboro, N. C. Spartanburg, S.C. 
ha e. Bi tata a “ Birmingham, Ala. Atlanta, Ga. 


eS same 
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SEND FOR THIS bir 


® Optonics is the new scientific 
method of giving color a FUNC- 
TIONAL value in factory produc- 
tion. It improves safety conditions, 
employee efficiency and morale, 
and reduces absenteeism. The 
Optonic Color System is described 
in a new book, “Color Power for 
Industry”. A note on your bysiness 
letterhead will bring you a copy 
with our compliments. 


THE ARCO COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO ¢ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ARCO 


CCU On 


LOOMFIXERS' MANUAL 


length, otherwise the lay will not be 
parallel with the breast beam. 

4. If measurement B, Fig. W-44, 
is correct and the magazine stand is 
level, the inside edge of the magazine 
frame should clear the box back by not 
more than 3-in. A magazine will not 
transfer properly when raised too high. 

5. The forward position of the mag- 


| azine is located in respect to the lay 


on front center. Loom builders have 
gage blocks. These vary with each 
size of shuttle. Such a gage block is 
shown in position in Fig. W-45. With 
the lay at front center, the front 
bobbin head-guide should rest against 
the gage when it is held firmly against 
the box back and the race plate. A 
new shuttle with a full bobbin should 
be used when a gage is not available. 
Make certain that the transfer arm 
is square with the magazine. 

Loosen the two bolts that hold the 
magazine to the stand and also to the 
back brace. Square the magazine with 
the lay end. Then position the maga- 
zine so that the transfer arm will clear 


| the back wall of the shuttle by approxi- 





| mately zs-in. 


Transfer arms are sometimes thrown 
out of alignment by what is commonly 
known as-“bad doffs.” <A bad doff 


| occurs when the bobbin does not 


transfer into the shuttle properly. The 
transfer arm should always be checked 


| after a bad doff. To accomplish this, 
| the lay is brought to front center. 


Check the distance between the lay 
and the breast beam. This distance 


Fig. W-43. Locating the 
position of the magazine in 
relation to the lay. 


Fig. W-46. A tool easily 
made in the mill for bend- 
ing the heel of transfer 


lever. 


should be 53 in. on most woolen and 
worsted looms. The lay should also 
be fs-in. lower than the breast beam. 
The outside give ways should be cen. 
tral with the outside magazine frame 
so that a bobbin in the give ways will 
line up with a bobbin in the shuttle 
Place a full bobbin in the give ways 
and bring the transfer arm down to de. 
termine if the heel contour fits the 
rings on the bobbin. The heel con 
tour should cover the top-central part 
of the rings and clear the wall of the 
shuttle. If the arm is not in this 
position, it should be removed, placed 
in a vise and the heel contour bent 
backward or forward so that it wil 
center on the bobbin rings. A bending 
tool made from flat %-in. steel, illus 
trated in Fig. W-46, will prove very 
useful for this job. This tool may be 
easily made in the mill machine shop 
from the dimensions given. 

After the heel is properly positioned 
the paddle of the transfer is bent back- 
ward or forward until it clears the in- 
side of the shuttle back by yYe-in. A 
piece of one-inch pipe, about 18 in. 
long, is very useful for this purpose. 
The paddle should also be bent up 
ward or downward so when the trans 
fer arm is lowered on to a full bobbin 
by hand, the heel will contact the 
rings and the paddle will rest lightly 
on the yarn of the bobbin. It should 
also be square with the magazine. If 
properly set the new bobbin will clear 
the front and back wall of the shuttk 
when transferred by hand power. 


Front horn 
of Joomside 
Fig. W-44. Relationship be- 


tween the breast beam and 
the race plate. 


Tiina Front bobbin head 


magazine 


Fig. W-45. Gage block used 
for adjusting transfer mech- 
anism, 
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group of finishing agents are shbbbinbtrd to cellulosic 
fibers and produce a wash resistant finish of excep- 


tional quality.. Your inquiries are solicited. 


Me 


‘ JERSEY CITY, Nd 
PROVIDENCE = Ges 





MAGNETIC 
EQUIPMENT 


Suspended 
Mag- 
nets, 25, 
Lifting Magnets, 
Bulletin 35, all sizes 
and shapes. 


Stearns 
Separation 
Bulletin 


Stearns Magnetic 
Disc Brakes. stop 


Stearns Magnetic 
Pulleys, air-cooled 
for more power, All 
sizes or complete 
separator units. Bul- 
letin 301. 


Stearns Automatic 
Spout Magnets for 
catching tramp iron 
in your material 
flow. Bulletin 92. 


over-running motors A 


and machinery. 
Rugged and com- 
pact design. Bulle- 
tin 604. 


Stearns Magnet 
Clutches and Clutch- 
Brake units for near 
or remote control 
on Machinery. Bul- 
letin 225. 


Investigate the Stearns Air Duct Magnet 


for collecting tramp 
resting flow of other 
found in cotton, 


material, an effectiv 


iron as well as ar- 
non-magnetic objects 


wool, shoddy and other 


e, automatic strong 


magnet designed especially for the textile 


industry. 


For Magnetic 
Stearns 


Equipment Consult 
Magnetic, 


Milwaukee 4. 


IF ITS MAGNETIC 


WE MAKE IT 
mee ae eS 


DRUMS: CLU 


TCHES 


SEPARATORS: FILTERS 
ORE CONCENTRATORS 


ESN EC VETt.| 
OR LIFTING 


MAGNETS 


| 





BOOSTING 
EMPLOYEES’ 


U. S. Government Plans 
Course in Textiles 


Plans have been announced for a 
war training course in textiles at 
Hickory, N. C., to be sponsored by 
the United States Ofhice of Education. 
It will be taught by Howard K. Spry, 
superintendent of Ivey Weavers. Ex- 
penses, other than text books, will be 
paid by the Federal government. 


Fashion Show Given 
For Employees 


Employees of Munsingwear, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., recently attended 
a fashion show of the lingerie and 
foundation garments they manufac- 
ture. Spring and summer fashions 
were modeled under the direction of 
Jane Gibney, design director, and the 
company’s war production was dem- 


onstrated by the president, E. L. Ol- 


rich. The purpose of the show was to 
give the employees an idea of the 
finished appearance of the products 
for which they have been knitting, 
cutting, and sewing individual pieces. 


More "E" Awards 


Employees of the Energetic Wor- 
sted Corp., Bridgeport, Pa., and the 
Winnsboro Mills plant of United 
States Rubber Co., Winnsboro, S. C. 
received the Army-Navy “E” award 
recently for their contribution to the 
war effort through the production of 
war materials. 

Mills which recently received addi 
tional stars for their Army-Navy pen- 
nants include the American Silk Mills, 
Orange, Va., fourth award; and Bur- 
key Underwear Co., Hamburg, Pa., 
second award. 


Employees Receive 
Safety Award 


Employees of Frank Ix & Sons, Inc., 
Charlottesville, Va., have completed 
729,000 man-hours of work without a 
single loss-of-time accident, and have 
received a certificate of award from the 
Liberty-Mutual Insurance Co. 


French Relief Group 
Asks For Textiles 


* The American Relief for France, 
Inc., 1710 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., is anxious to re- 
ceive textiles of any type to be remade 
into garments for French civilians. 


HEROES OF BASTOGNE, selected by General Eisenhower, to return home to urge war-workers 


to "stay on the job to finish the job" are shown above making their first official U. S. appear- 

/ ance on stage at the Chattanooga, Tenn., Memorial Auditorium to address 5,000 textile 

workers who were saluted Mar. 2 by Coca-Cola's Victory Parade Spotlight band on a coast-fo- 

coast broadcast. All but two of the beribboned veterans are southern lads. Shown here, 

MAGNETIC left to right, they include Capt. Thomas B. Sawyer, of a industrial services oo 

in charge of the tour; Sgt. Ed Ford at the microphone; Capt. Robert H. Lemmon; gf. 

MANUFACTURING CO. Jackson B. Vail; Pfc. James L. Ball; Pfc. George Long; Cp/. Ralph Cox. They are members 

of the 101st Airborne Division which held out in Bastogne to break the back of the German 
646 So. 28th St. offensive in the Belgium bulge. 


MILWAUKEE 4, WIS. 
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One of a Series of Adventures 
of the Armour Soap Sleuth 


The great dyehouse mystery 


“{ \UR DYEHOUSE is in the dog- 

house!” cried the foreman. “The 
cottons and rayons keep coming out 
streaky and cloudy...and since we've 
had this trouble I’ve been leading a 
dog’s life! We've got to get rid of this 
uneven dyeing!” 

The Armour Soap Sleuth grinned 
through the smoke from his meer- 
schaum—he had solved cases like this 
before. “Ha,” he said, “they’ve got the 
Wrong party in the doghouse. This 
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cloth wasn’t clean before dyeing. Ob- 
viously they're using the wrong kind 
of soap in the after-scouring!” 
“Cotton and rayon cloth scouring 
after the bleaching and rinse should 
be done at about 180°—190° F. This 
calls for a high-titer soap like Armour’s 
Flint Chips. Its titer is guaranteed from 
41°—42°C. Flint penetrates quickly, 
rinses fast...knocks out throwing oils 
and weaving compounds—leaves goods 


clean and lustrous for the dyehouse! 


If you have any other difficulties, give 


me a ring. Armour is glad to help. 


INDUSTRIAL SOAP DIVISION 


Armour 
and 
Company 


1355 W. 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 





Controlled 
Production 


on Textile 
Machines 


You always know what your ma- 
chines are turning out when 


PRODUCTIMETERS 

are attached to them. No guess- 
work about it... the exact figures 
are registered right there on the 
counter .. . figures you can use 
for estimating production control 
...time study ...costs... mainte- 
nance and servicing. 


Illustrations: (above) Double Deck Rotary 
Model 4-5-E-7-Q installed on Doubling 
Machine ...counter geared to record in 
yards from 18” circum. roll. (below) 
Larger view of similar model 5-6-E-7. 


Complete line for application on various 

textile machines includes Rotary Count- 

ers, Lineal Measuring Units and Loom 
Pick Counters. 


Send for Textile Counter Catalogs 


Pick Counters, No. 5 
Yardage Counters No. 6 
Revolution Counters No. 8 


DURANT MFG. COMPANY. 


1931 N. Buffum St. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


179 Eddy St. 
Providence 3, R. I. 














Abrasion Resistance 


of RAYON LININGS 


HIGHLIGHTS: Warp yarn always wears out first according to Sears. 


Roebuck tests. The looser the weave, the lower the abrasion resistance. 


High-tenacity yarns give no more wear cycles. 


CY IMPLIFICATION, STANDARDIZATION, 
5 AND IMPROVEMENTS were the 
three basic factors motivating an in- 
vestigation of rayon linings, according 
to J. H. Tait, of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
In his talk before the March meeting 
of the American Association of Textile 
Technologists, Mr. Tait stated that 
this research was conducted by the 
company’s laboratory in an effort to 
reduce to a minimum the number of 
basic lining fabrics and to improve 
the functional characteristics of these 
basic fabrics. 


PROBLEMS. A determination of the 
factors of wear in a lining material 
was the first problem, of which the 
major factor was abrasion. Secondly 
was the resistance to perspiration and 
color migration. 

‘The ‘Taber machine was selected 
for abrasion tests as it was best suited 
to requirements for the type of work 
desired done in the time that was 
allowed. Preliminary tests made with 
the Taber showed that it was neces- 
sary to develop a technic as well as 
to set up standards for testing. A pho- 
tographic standard from which the 
operator could work was needful to 
establish an endpoint of abrasion. 
Tests conducted in the above manner 
were made on over 1,100 lining 
fabrics. Observations are as follows. 

1. Examination of all abraded sam- 
ples showed that the warp yarn always 
wore out first. This was confirmed 
upon examination of worn garments. 

2. An even, related series of steps 
or increases in abrasion-resistance is 
found as the count increases. Each 
group of higher sley fabrics is much 
broader than the one lower. There- 
fore one may assume that a point 
can be reached where economically 
the increase of abrasion resistance of 
a fabric does not justify the increased 
cost of such a fabric. 

3. All tests show a consistent drop 
in abrasion resistance when the warp 
yarn size is reduced below 150 den. 
Little gain is found above that. This 
size restriction applies primarily to the 
warp yarn. 

4. Regarding the relationship be- 
tween the number of filaments per 
given yarn size and the effect on abra- 
sion resistance, the tests were not able 


to measure any appreciable difference. 

5. The type of weave greatly affects 
the resistance to abrasion. The looser 
the weave the lower the abrasion te- 
sistance and this is counter to the fac. 
tor of fabric strength. As the float of 
the warp yarn lengthens the tensile 
strength increases but the resistance 
to abrasion is lowered. 

6. The filling yarn plays a very 
minor role in its effect on abrasion re- 
sistance, this is particularly true in 
twill and satin weaves and not as 
noticeable on plain weaves. Changes 
of yarn size and type had no appre- 
ciable effect on abrasion. The number 
of filling threads had very little effect 
on the abrasion resistance. Technicians 
in charge of the tests believe that 
variations can best be carried out by 
changes in the filling yarn. 

7. Experimental fabrics were made 
by adding twist to the warp yarns; 
findings were that as this twist was 
increased an appreciable drop in 
amount of resistance to abrasion was 
experienced. 

8. A series of identical fabrics were 
constructed; some were piece dyed, 


others were made of spun-dyed yarns § 


that required little or no finishing. 
Findings were that a spun-dyed fin- 
ished fabric is of higher tensile strength 
than a similar piece-dyed fabric. The 
reverse seemed to be true as far as 
abrasion resistance is concerned. 

9. In almost all instances fabrics of 
high-tenacity yarns gave no more wear 
cycles than those woven of yarn of nor 
mal strength. 

10. Results indicate that the greater 
the elongation in the finished fabric 
the greater amount of inherent wear 
one might expect to find in that fabric. 

11. From the standpoint of wearing 
qualities in lining materials, all-viscose 
fabrics appear to be superior to all 
other combinations. 

12. If a fabric is woven at 42 in 
and allowed a natural shrinkage i 
finishing to 40 in. rather than being 
held out to 414 in., and that if first 
grade yarns are used, a much superior 
and longer wearing fabric results than 
the one that has been unduly stretched 
in dyeing and finishing. If brutal dye: 
ing and finishing methods are em 
ployed, a large part of the life of the 
fabric is lost. 
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These Hooker Chemicals are Melping 





Textile and Dye Chemists 


Listed below are some of the Hooker chemicals that are making life a little easier 
for textile and dye chemists. We have indicated their principal uses in your fields, 
but many of them have other uses in the textile field as well. All are made with the 
uniform high quality that you can depend upon to help you maintain your own 


quality standards. 


Product 
Chemical Formula 
Molecular weight 


Description 


Aluminum Chloride, 
Anhydrous 
AICls; 133.3 


Antimony Trichloride, 
Anhydrous 
SbCls; 228.1 


Benzoate of Soda 
CsH;COONa; 144.0 


Benzoic Acid 
CgH;COOH; 122.1 


Gray crystalline solid 


Yellowish solid 


White crystalline solid 


White crystalline material 


Dichlornaphthalene White crystalline solid 
CyoH6Cle; 197 

Cyclohexanol Clear, colorless viscous liquid 

(Hexahydro Phenol) 
CgH,,OH; 100.1 

Monochlortoluene Clear, colorless liquid 
CeH4Cl-CHs; 126.5 

Orthodichlorbenzene Clear, colorless liquid 


CeH4Cle; 147 
Phosgene (Carbonyl 


Colorless gas at ordinary temp. 


Chloride) 
COCle; 98.9 


Sodium Tetrasulfide 
NaeS4; 174.23 


Colorless to light yellow liquid 
under pressure 


. . . o7 
Aqueous solution containing 40% 
by weight of compound. 


Dark red liquid. 


In addition to the chemicals listed above, Hooker makes many more 
that are being increasingly used in the textile and dyeing fields. Our 
technical staff has been helpful in solving problems in these fields 
with use of Hooker chemicals and is ready to work with you in the 
application of Hooker chemicals to meet your requirements. A copy 
of the Hooker General Products List, available on request, will give 


you an idea of the diversity of Hooker chemicals and their uses. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


4 Forty-Seventh Street - Niagara Falls, New York 
NEW YORK, N. Y ¢ TACOMA, WASH. «+ WILMINGTON, CALIF. 


CAUSTIC SODA MURIATIC ACID BLEACHING POWDER 
PARADICHLOR BENZENE FERRIC CHLORIDE 


teres 


nro net 
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Uses 
Catalyst; 
Dye making 


Catalyst; Dye making; 
Mordant in textile printing; 
Moisture and fire-proofing textile 
Dye intermediate 

Dye intermediate 


Chemical intermediate 


Solvent 


Solvent: Dye intermediate 
Solvent, Dye intermediate 


Dye intermediate, 
Chlorinating agent 


Manufacture of dyes 


HOOKE 
CHEMICALS 


5342 
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CHICAGO 
WATCHCLOCKS 


have been leaders in the 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


for more than 60 years 


—because they have given 
dependable service under 
all conditions — year after 
year at an astonishingly small 
cost—and have kept watch- 
men 


CONSTANTLY 
ON THE JOB 


Sturdy 8 day movement; fric- 
tionless key action; rustproof, 
non - corrosive construction. 
Approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. and by the 
Associated Factory Mutuals. 





Four Models—One 
TO FIT EVERY NEED 
For Complete 
Mill Protection 


| 


Designed and Built by the 


LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 
WATCHCLOCK SYSTEMS FOR 
MORE THAN SIXTY YEARS 


SCT) 


WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
© 


1526 SO. WABASH AVE., @ CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
111 JOHN STREET & NEW YORK CITY 
1417 W. 11th ST. @ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Bemis L-M Gets Results 


HIGHLIGHTS: Plant at Talladega coordinates its production drive through 


a rotating joint committee. 


Labor-Management Committee at Bemis Bros. Bemiston plant in session. Left to right: 
B. S. Askew, overseer of spinning; M. B. Herd, overhauler, twisting; S. P. Agnew, research 
director; J. E. Brown, card grinder; Louise Patterson, personnel attendant; H. B. Bergfeld, 
plant superintendent; W. B. Garner, overseer of carding, assistant plant superintendent; 
B. W. Barton, weaver; A. W. Herring, overseer of weaving; A. G. Parks, oiler, spinning, 
T. E. Merrell, carpenter; C. L. Duke, overseer of finishing. 


By H. B. BERGFELD 


Superintendent, Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 
Talladega, Ala. 


ryIHE WAR PRODUCTION DRIVE at 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Talladega, 
Ala,. was officially initiated in June, 
1942, with the organization of a Labor- 
Management Committee comprised of 
five members from labor and four 
members from management. The 
membership of this committee is of 
a rotating nature, with one member 
from each group terminating member- 
ship monthly and being replaced by a 
new member, thus insuring three old 
and one new member in each group at 
all times. It has been in successful 
operation for nearly three years. 

The joint committee meets semi- 
monthly on the second and fourth Sat- 
urdays, not only with its regular mem- 
bers but also with representatives from 
various standing committees. The lat- 
ter formally report on the activities of 
their respective committees. 

These standing committees, with a 
permanent membership active at all 
times, include Information or Pub- 
licity, Safety, Suggestions, Transpor- 
tation, Poster and Bulletin Boards, 
Production, War Bonds and Stamps, 
and Welfare. 

Suggestions or recommendations 
originating at the meetings of the joint 
committee are referred to the suitable 
sub-committees in the various depart- 


ments throughout the plant on_ the 
various operating shifts, and are 
applied or put into practice by the 
employee members of those sub-com- 
muttees. 

Bemiston’s L-M Committee is al: 
ways on the alert for ideas or mediums 
which may serve to stimulate or sus- 
tain interest and enthusiasm in the 
production drive. It has been success- 
ful in the utilization of incentive 
sound-films secured through _ the 
facilities of the Army and Navy, hai 
had fair success in educational pro- 
grams for nutrition and home menus, 
has provided adequate facilities for the 
supply of refreshments to employees 
at their jobs, has furnished (without 
cost) coffee to employees assigned to 
the third shift, has used numerous 
means to combat absenteeism, etc. 

The committee feels that it has me! 
with gratifying success in applying the 
“In-Plant Training Programs,” spot 
sored by the War Manpower Commis 
sion. The original “Job Instructor 
course so definitely and promptly cor- 
tributed to the production drive tha! 
the more advanced courses welt 
arranged for and courses in “Job 
Relations” and “Job Methods” wert 
successfully conducted with obvious 
benefit. 
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a WARDED... 

- TO THE MEN AND WOMEN OF NUODEX 
for Outstanding Production of Copper 
Fungicides for Fabrics, as a result of 
. . - ORIGINAL RESEARCH 


. » » GOOD PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 
. » . FINE TECHNICAL SERVICE 


In a letter dated January 31, 1945 
Guy I. Rowe, Brigadier General, 































commanding the Jeffersonville, Ind., 
Quartermaster Depot wrote: 


‘We have just been informed that your 
Elizabeth Plant has been given the distinc- 
tion of the Army-Navy ‘E’ Award for 


production. 


“Inasmuch as this Depot indirectly has 
been one of your large consumers, and not 
only has your production but the quality 
and value of your product, as well as the 
cooperation you have always rendered, been 
so excellent, we feel im great measure 
equally honored by the selection of your 


company. 


“We wish to extend to you and to each 
and every one of your employees, at this 
time, congratulations from this Depot in 
joining us in the ranks of the select group 
of recipients of the ‘E’ Award.” 


Sincerely yours, 


GUY I. ROWE, 
Brigadier General, U.S.A., 


Commanding. 


NUODEX PRODUCTS CO INC., Elizabeth, New Jersey 
NUODEX PRODUCTS OF CANADA, LTD., Leaside, Ontario 
MAKERS OF NUOCIDES, a complete line of fungi- 


cides for the preservation of fabrics, rope and wood TWAT GUILT THE PLANT 
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* A smooth opergting feature you would 
expect from speed-control pioneers 


Only Lewellen gives you this 
thrust bearing perfection 


@ The performance of Lewellen Variable-Speed Trans- 
missions is the result of a number of outstanding features. 
One of great importance is the angular contact thrust 
bearings, mounted at the outer end of the disc hub. Each 
has a single, diagonal point of contact between the balls 
and the races. In this way the bearings provide for both 
the thrust load and the radial load set up by the high 
speeds of the shaft, and GIVE A MUCH GREATER LOAD 
CAPACITY THAN ANY OTHER TYPE OF BEARING. The lubri- 
cant seals for this bearing are within its radius, at the 
smallest diameter of the bearing housing. This, by means 
of the centrifugal force developed, prevents the lubricant 
from working out at the seals. The entire thrust bearing 
is enclosed in an oil-tight housing, which is attached to 
the main operating levers by suitable link connections, 
making the bearing self-aligning in every direction. 
Lewellen’s more than 45 years’ experience in spe- 
cialized speed-control engineering is responsible for 
this highly important, patented feature. There is a 
Lewellen Transmission to meet your need. Wire, 


Phone or write for complete information! 


LEWELLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Outstanding Opportunity 
Now Awaits | 


Knitting and SOT pa 


sass 126,215 persons employed 
in manufacturing in Alabama, only 
20% — 24,646 — were women, ac- 
cording to the last census. In both 
rural counties and heavy industry 
cities, a large surplus of intelligent 


women workers is available. 


Recently completed studies show 
that these types of products for 
which principal raw materials are 
available from nearby sources, are 
best suited to labor conditions in 


Alabama: 


Seamless Hosiery, Full- 
fashioned Hosiery, Rib- 
bons, Braids, All Kinds of 
Underwear (men's, wom- 
en’s and children’s), 
Sports Wear, Sweaters, 
Dresses, (Shop 
and Tea), Caps, Children’s 
Clothes, Work and Dress 
Shirts, Men’s Wash-suits, 


Aprons 


Overalls, Work-pants, and 
Work Socks. 


Other favorable factors include 
skilled mechanics for maintenance 
and repair; abundant low-cost fuel 
and power; a rapidly expanding 
market in the Southeast; favorable 


taxes, and low cost mill sites. 


Specific studies will be made on 


request. Write Dept. T 


NN Nw 


STATE PLANNING BOARD 
Montgomery 5, Alabama 


Ta 


FOR THE 
ASKING 


1. A long-staple roving frame, model 
’S-1, is described in the January issue of 
the Saco-Lowell Bulletin, published by 
Saco-Lowell Shops. This roving frame is 
designed to handle fibers ranging in length 
from 14 to 3 in. and to provide drafts up 
to 24. The article dente the operation 
of this particular drafting system and has 
a number of illustrations showing its 
various components. A table is included 
showing the various types of stock and 
also lengths which can be handled. 

Other articles of interest to the textile 
mill man in the same issue are on a new 
buttress-fluted, fine, crosscut, evener roll 
for pickers; an article dealing with proc- 
essing staple fibers; and another article 
covering various electronic applications 
used in and about textile mills. 


2. Comments on the term = rayon, 
as being considered by Sub-Committee B-2 
of Committee D-13, ASTM, appear in 
the February issue of Rayon Warp Sizing 
Specalist, published by Charles B. John- 
son Machine Works. It is pointed out 
that in Canada the man-made fibers are 
generally known as silk. 


3. Lubrication of anti-friction bearings 
is discussed in the February issue of Lubri- 
cation, published by The Texas Co. This 
article discusses the use of spraying lubri- 
cation on high-speed, oil-sealed bearings; 
rust and oxidation resistant lubrication; 
and means for re-lubricating sealed bear- 
ings. 


4. Fire hazards in textile plants are dis- 
cussed in the March issue of the Factory 
Mutual Record, published by the Asso- 
ciated Fire Insurance Companies. ‘This 
article illustrates how drop-cord electric 
lamps offer a serious fire hazard, particu- 
larly when placed at the head of jacquard 
looms. It describes how at one plant a 
fire caused by a lamp socket shut down 13 
looms for nine weeks. 


5. “Dyeing and Printing Nylon," is the 
title of No. 2 of a series of booklets on 
Aridye pigment colors for “the fabrics of 
tomorrow.” This booklet, issued by Ari- 
dye Corp., describes the methods which 
have been developed for applying resin- 
bonded pigment dyes to nylon fabrics for 
military purposes and for postwar civilian 
uses. 


BULLETINS. 


READERS interested in literature re- 
viewed on this page may secure copies 
with time-saving coupon on page 224. 
Mark what you want on it and send it 
to Textile World, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Be sure to give 
your name and company connections. 


6. Terson, a vinyl resin coated and/or im- 
pregnated fabric, is discussed in a booklet 
issued by Athol Mfg. Co. Wartime uses 
of Terson such as for bedding bags, ski 
tents, hospital sheetings, airplane engine 
covers, etc. are mentioned. Information 


such as its uses, properties, and advantages 
are discussed. 


7. A chlorinated paraffin for industrial 
use, known as Diamond Chlorowax, is 
discussed in a booklet being offered by 
Diamond Alkali Co. Chemical and 
physical properties, solubility, compatibil- 
ity with plastics, and its present use in 
flame-resistant coatings as well as suggested 
uses for coating textiles are covered. 


8. Ceramics for industrial uses are 
described in bulletin No. 444 recently pub 
lished by the American Lava Corp. 
AlSiMag ceramic as used in the textile in- 
dustry for spinning and winding machinery 
is illustrated as well as various AlSiMag 
parts used by other industries. 


9. Treating of cotton duck with resins 
and other ingredients is discussed in the 
February issue of U.S.I. Chemical News, 
published by U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
Corp. Another article of interest describes 
a wool-like synthetic made from peanuts. 


10. “A High Melting Point Synthetic 
Wax," is the title of a 16-page bulletin 
issued by The Glyco Products Co., which 
describes Acrawax C. ‘This wax, which 
has a melting point of 280° F. and water 
repellent characteristics, may be used by 
the textile industry in the finishing of 
fabrics. 


11. “Color for Industry," is the title 
of a 16-page booklet being offered by U. S. 
Gutta Percha Paint Co. This booklet out 
lines a painting program which offers 4 
sensible approach to the use of color in 
industry and also incorporates the safety 
color code. 


a Handling Materials, Volume 3, No. 
1, published by Towmotor Corp., illus 
trates and describes how handling mate: 
rials can readily simplify the packing and 
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aa Savings in operating costs are among the many 
gine good reasons why Hubbard Warp Beams 
nme should be in your mill. Made of lightweight NEW YORK 
- magnesium alloy, Hubbard beams are expertly 


engineered for every type and denier of yarn. 
strial ° 


is These easier handling, smoother operating 


ie warp beams: have removable, interchangeable 


tibil- heads. Your replacement costs stay low because 


fe: usable parts of damaged beams can be salvaged. 
~Ste 


When you seek ways of lowering production 
al costs without sacrificing quality or efficiency of 
pub operation, consult Hubbard first. Knowledge 


ae born of broad experience goes to work for 


inery you when Hubbard becomes your partner in 
Mag economy. Write us about your spool, beam or 


bobbin needs now. 
if Other Hubbard Textile Mill Products 
Jews, id 
nicals 


ribes 
nuts. 
hetic 
lletin 
vhich 


vhich 
wate! 
d by Stainless Steel " High Speed Loom 
ig of Spools and Jack, Carder and Beam and Warper 
Bobbins Twister Spools Beam Heads 
Strong, non-corrod- These warp - proof, These balanced ve- 
- title ing, stain - proof. break-proof and split- neer plywood re- 
: Will be available as proof spools withstand placement beam 
U. S. soon as priority con- the terrific strains of heads are stronger, 
out trols permit, even the severest kind longer-lasting than 


4 of service. other types. 
ers 


or in 

safety Sey” 

HUBBARD SPOOL COMPANY 
1626 CARROLL AVENUE | calito) 12, ILLINOIS 


No Since 1912, manufacturers of wire drawing and annealing, and 
> 
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You can enjoy better fluorese 
cent lighting service by installing 
G-E Watch Dog Starters—FS-30 
for 30-watt lamps, FS-40 for 40- 
watt and FS-100 for 100-watt. 
These manual reset starters 
eliminate annoying blink and 
flicker of dying lamps once and 
for all. Blinking cannot possibly 
recur because the Watch Dog 
cuts itself out of the circuit when 
a lamp reaches the end of its 
useful life. 

Lighting engineers specify G-E 
Watch Dogs because their life 
is equivalent to five ordinary 
starters. Under specified test 
conditions the FS-40 outlasts an 
average of ten 40-watt lamps. 

Maintenance men prefer G-E 
Watch Dogs because they reduce 
lighting maintenance to the easy 
job of pushing a red button be- 
fore relamping. Reset it and 
forget it. It’s as simple as that. 

Workers appreciate efficient 
lighting service of fixtures 


equipped with G-E Watch Dogs. 
No longer will they be irritated 
by blinking of dying lamps. 













Write for our free bulletin, 
“How to Use Fluorescent Acces- 
sories for Best Lighting Results.” 
Send your request to Section 
G-453-109, Appliance and Mer- 
chandise Dept., General Electric 
Co. Bridgeport, Conn. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


GENERAL “{) ELECTRIC 

















FREE FOR THE ASKING 


RR 


storing problem. A number of photo- 
graphs are included showing mechanical 
handling equipment stacking bales. 


13. "You and the Returning Veteran," 
is the title of a guide for foremen recently 
issued by Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. This 
booklet offers a reinstatement plan_pro- 
gram which should be helpful to mills 
and one which contains much information 
in supervising and directing the work of 
returned veterans. The handling of 
physical and mental ills of returning veter- 
ans is also discussed in great detail. 


14, Statistics covering air express pound- 
age, air-mail and passenger service, and the 
air lines are covered in a booklet entitled 
“Little Known Facts About the Scheduled 
Air Transport Industry.” Information on 
handling of freight and other materials 
should prove of interest to mill men. 


15. "Designing an Air Filter Installa- 
tion,” is the title of a 16-page bulletin 
being offered by American Air Filter Co., 
Inc. Technical data and general in- 
formation covering the selection, applica- 
tion, and installation of standard types of 
air filters are discussed. 


16. A knitted mesh of wire with asbestos 
used for exhaust-line gaskets for sealing 
gases at 2,000° F., is described in an 
article appearing in Volume 19, No. 3 of 


Inco, published by the International 
Nickel Co. 


17. A chain hoist bulletin has just been 
issued by Chester Mfg. Co. This 12-page 
bulletin describes and illustrates the entire 
line of chain hoists and trolleys made by 
that company, and also covers the care 
and use of such equipment. 





PASTE IT ON A POSTCARD 


This mailing coupon is a convenient size to paste on a penny postcard. Circle 
the numbers of the catalogs you want which correspond to the numbers on the 
descriptive paragraphs. Fill out the coupon legibly and completely. Paste it 
on a postcard, or put it in an envelope if you prefer, and mail it to Textile 
World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


MAILING COUPON 


| have circled below the catalogs | want, as listed in your April, 1945, “Free 
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18. Wire grommet V-belts which con- 
tain a wire cord, are described in a 4-page 
folder just issued by the Diamond Rubbet 
Division of The B. F. Goodrich Co. IL 
lustrations show the construction of this 
particular type of belt, and an outline is 
given of its particular usefulness in han. 
dling tough transmission problems. 


19. Principles of operation and ranges 
of size in both industrial and sanitary 
pumps are covered in a 104-page catalog 
recently issued by Bump Pump Co. Oper- 
ating and construction features, dimension 
and installation diagrams, horsepower 
charts, equivalent and friction loss tables 
are contained. 








20. Uses of carbon graphite and Kar. 
bate products manufactured by National 
Carbon Co., Inc., for various industries, 
are covered in catalog section M-8000-A. 
Charts and tables covering the physical 
and chemical properties of these carbon 
products, together with application and 
operational data are included. 


21. Acid-proof brick floors that will 
not crease, groove, chip, dust off, or ie¢- 
quire patching, are described in a 16-page 
booklet being offered by Belden Brick 
Co. This type of flooring may be used to 
advantage in finishing plants as it is offered 
in smooth or non-skid surface and repels 
organic, physical, and chemical attack. 







22. Research in the development of 
fans is covered in an 8-page folder offered 
by Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. This new 
booklet is almost entirely pictorial and 
lists many testing and research processes 
continually taking place in the develop- 
ment of improved fans and air-moving 
equipment. 
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Credit checking will become 











Likewise the need for more 
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; to meet competition will be 
hoving 


OF FINISHING EQUIPMENT | necessary. 


Fulling Mills + Washers — Batch and 
Continuous + Derby Dry Cleaners + _ 
Piece Dye Kettles - Stock Dye Kettles 
* Carbonizing Ranges + Dye Becks + 
Rope Soapers + Soaping Machines + chants and Selling Agents, we 
Pusher Mills + Soap Distributing 


Systems - Top Dyeing Machines - offer a plan to relieve credit 
Progressive Jigs - Yarn Steamers 


With over ninety years of ser- 
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225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. + 


Southern Correspondent: Clarence Knowles 
423 Citizens & Southern Nat. Bank Bldg. Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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up PRODUCTION? 
25%? 90%? 100%? 


INFRA-RED 


is the sensational new 
drying technique in the 
textile field. Profit- 
minded, forward-look- 
ing plant executives. 
who have installed 
Wabash-Birdseye Infra- 
Red Heat Lamps as 
auxiliary drying equip- 
ment, report in- 
creases in pro- 
duction of 25%. 
50% or even 
100%. Installa- 
tion is simple. 
Mainte- 
nance costs are low. 
Investigate © Wabash- 
Birdseye Infra - Red 
Heat Lamps! 


WABASH-BIRDSEYE INFRA-RED 
HEAT LAMPS are standard for most 


infra-red tunnels, ovens, and other production 
line installations. In adapting your equip- 
ment to achieve the really dramatic results 
possible with Infra-red, remember _ that 
Infra-red heating is a science; and, for maxi- 
mum efficiency, Wabash-Birdseye Lamps 
should be used with scientifically engineered 
equipment. We will gladly furnish names of 
manufacturers of such equipment. 


WABASH APPLIANCE CORPORATION 


345 CARROLL ST., BROOKLYN 31, N .Y. 


WABASH-BIRDSEYE 


First in (MHFRA-RED 


NEWS ABOUT 


Southern States Chemical 
Co. has recently been incor- 
porated in Georgia. Ware- 
houses are located in Atlanta, 
Augusta, Charlotte, Greenville, 
and Savannah. The company 
will serve as distributor for 
Hercules products, and _ will 
also handle certain items from 
Philadelphia Quartz Co., Sol- 
vay Sales Co., Turpentine & 
Rosin Factors, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., and Darco Corp. 
Officers follow: president, John 
R. Porter, Jr., of Atlanta; vice 
president, Stephen K. Davis, of 
Charlotte;  secretary-treasurer. 
Mrs. Harriett D. Poggensce, of 
Tulsa, Okla. The general man- 
ager is H. M. Thompson, for- 
merly Atlanta district manager 
of Hercules Powder Co., who 
resigned Mar. 31 after 19 years 
service, to organize this com- 
pany. 


Stauffer Chemical Co., New 
York, was scheduled to begin 
operations on Apr. | in its new 
$800,000 carbon _bisulphide 
plant at Bentonville, near 
Front Royal, Va. Output will 
go primarily to the Front 
Royal, Va., plant of American 
Viscose Corp. C. M. Allen, 
transferred from  Stauffer’s 
Hammond, Ind., plant, is sup- 
erintendent. 


George M. Porges Associates, 
New York, have been ap- 
pointed sales and service repre- 
sentatives for Dixie Merceriz- 


RAISE CEILING ON 
PICKER-STICK BLANKS 


Establishment of mill ceiling 
prices of $102 to $278 per 1,000 
pieces of hickory picker stick 
blanks has been announced by 
OPA. Hickory picker stick blanks 
are made from live, tough hick- 
ory logs. The new maximum 
prices became effective Mar. 12, 
1945, and are approximately 
25% above the ceilings that pro- 
ducers previously could charge. 
They were established by OPA 
as a companion action to a WPB 
allocation order limiting the use 
of these blanks to the manu- 
facture of picker sticks. 

These prices are applicable to 
hickory picker stick blanks pro- 
duced or concentrated in any 
State and will stabilize raw ma- 
terial prices for all picker stick 
manufacturers and Lend Lease 
procurement. 


JESSE M. SHELTON, who has 
been elected president of Robert 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga. He was 
formerly vice-president and freas- 
urer. In the new office he suc- 


ceeds L. W. Robert, Jr., who be- 
comes chairman of the board. At 
the same election A. G. Stanford, 
C. E. Doughtie, Jr., and C. J, 


Shannon were named vice-presi- 
dents. 


ing Co., Chattanooga, ‘Tenn, 
in the metropolitan area. 


Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., 
has appointed Walter H. Rid- 
ley to be head of its textile 
sales- promotion division. He 
was with James Hunter Ma- 
chine Co. and Riggs & Lom- 
bard before joining the Fox 
boro staff last year. 


National Starch Products, 
Inc., New York, have ap: 
pointed Donald D. Pascal to 
the managership of their mid 
western division with head 
quarters at Washtenaw Ave. 
and 36th Pl., Chicago, Ill. He 
joined the original National 
Adhesives organization 15 ycats 
ago, and has lately been technt 
cal assistant to Chester A. 
Gage, vice-president in charge 
ot sales. 


Sterling Ring ‘Traveler Co. 
has appointed D. J. Quillen, of 
Spartanburg, S. C., to be its 
southern manager. He has 
represented Sterling in the 
south for a number of years. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemouts 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., has 
given recognition to the applt 
cation of electronic technics te 
the development and produc 
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Every textile plant can benefit through the use of Jones 
Tachometers. Used for checking RPM; provides instanta- 
neous and continuous check on operating speeds of rollers, 
shafts and other rotating parts; indicates shaft RPM, feet 
per minute, total output and other essential production 
information. Allows machines to run at peak productive 


rate safely. Speeds changeovers to different types of pro- 
duction. 


ational rigidly sie 
ycats —_ th continuo . Jones Portable Hand Tachometers are continuous indicat- 
techni bo rience. P  represe ing, centrifugal movement, with guaranteed calibration. 
er A. expe ervice of Da ry friends of spin- Light-weight, heavy-duty. Multi-range tachometer complete 
’ able § de hun undreds of with 4” extension rod, convex and concave rubber tips, 12” 
charge has ma here. circ. peripheral disc, centerpunch and carrying case .. . 
ners every $60 FOB Stamford, Conn. Single range, portables avail- 
G Make ¢ friend of th able in wide variety of ranges. Write for specifications. 
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JONES FIXED TEXTILE TACHOMETERS 


Jones Fixed Textile Tachometers for 
permanent installations are continu- 
ous indicating over full-scale uni- 
form 360° dial. Heavy duty, wide 
variety of ranges, and special dial 
indications. Specifications and prices 
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tion of synthetic fibers by the 
establishment of an electronics 
group in its Rayon Department. 
The group will be started with 
Lawrence Philip Haner, whose 


| transfer from the Rayon Pio- 


neering Research Section to 
the Rayon Engineering Section 
has been made. His _head- 
quarters for the time being will 
be in Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. C. H. 
Greenewalt has been appointed 
an assistant director of Du- 
| Pont’s Development Depart- 
ment, effective Monday, Mar. 
12, which is headed by Dr. E. 
K. Gladding. DuPont has 
passed the 100-mark in “E” 
awards and stars for war pro- 
| duction. In all, 33 plants have 
received the “E” and a total of 
70 stars have been conferred. 


United States Rubber Co., 
New York—Harold (‘Hap’’) 
B. Morris has been appointed 
technical representative of the 
Naugatuck chemical division, 
and Dispersion Process, Inc., in 
| the Akron area. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., has appointed 
Hans A. Blum to succeed H. 
M. Thompson as acting man- 
ager in charge of sales and 
| technical service in its Atlanta 
| office at Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. Mr. Blum has 
been 15 years with Hercules. 





| The company is concentrating 
| on sales and technical service 
/ in connection with company- 
manufactured products. Her- 


cules also reports the retire- 




































































CENTRAL STATION 








-Parks-Cramer Company 
Fitchburg, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. 








| W. M. FRASER, who has been 
| elected a director of Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
| Conn., and a member of the 
| operating committee.  Farrel- 
Birmingham has purchased The 
Atwood Machine Co., as re- 
ported last month, and will con- 
tinue to build Atwood textile 
machinery at the Stonington 
plant. Mr. Fraser has been made 
general manager of Atwood 
and will direct its operation. He 
has been with Atwood since 1938 
as works manager and later vice- 
president. 
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the 
40 years, having been 19 years 


and lately 
charge of sales of US Bobbin & 
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CLARENCE R. HOWE, who has 
been elected president and treas- 
urer of US Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 
Lawrence, 
Thomas 
Connolly was elected chairman 
of the board; Edward L. Mar- 
tin, vice president; Wesley C. 
Carlson, clerk of the board; and 


Mass., 
A. Francis. 


succeeding 


Walter J. 


William J. McGeough, general 
manager. Mr. 
Howe has been identified with 
textile industry for over 


with Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, 19 years with T. C. 
Entwistle Co. as vice president 
vice president in 


Shuttle Co. 


ment of two of its directors, 


Charles C. Hoopes and George 


W. Norman, after 31 years 


service, having been associated 
with the company since it was 
organized. The two vacancies 


will be filled by Ralph B. Mc- 


Kinnev, general manager of the 
paper makers’ chemical depart- 
ment, and Dr. Wyly M. Bill 
ing, general manager of the 
synthetics department. 





S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
Racine, Wis., entertained a 
score of advertising and edi- 
torial representatives from 
trade publications a few days 
before the company began cl 
vilian marketing of its new 
textile-treating product, Drax, 


on March 19. Harvey W. 
Blankenship, advertising and 
sales promotion manager for 


industrial products, introduced 
P. M. Petersen, general sales 
manager, and John H. Hurley, 
manager of the products finish- 
ing department, who detailed 
the plans. Drax has heretofore 
been restricted to military and 
naval use. The material gives 
a water-repellent dry-wax im- 
pregnation which will survive 
three or four launderings. 
Johnson will stress the treat 
ment’s dirt-resistent, clothes 
preserving qualities. 


The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, 
Mass., has apopinted Wm. A. 
























KNITTERS— 


Check 
Yarn 
Samples 
for 
Moisture 


Test all your yarn, 
stock in process, and 
finished goods—for 


Wolmanized Lumber* is a_ building 
| § material that has a positive answer to 
moisture content— | § the service-life question. It's alloyed for 


with accurac y: protection against rot and termites. 
Eight-Basket Oven—Can be equipped ae 
with 8 Baskets—3'' x 3'' square, and Weighing can be 
6" deep; or with 6 Baskets, 44/4" x 41/44" 


Uae aoe. | Tetsuo hetiled, CORTRINLY 
EMERSON Ovens | y 


Are built in different types to handle wool, cotton and 
silk. Equipped with baskets to fit the work. Write for 
details on EMERSON OVENS to fit your process. 


EMERSON APPARATUS CO. The Wolman Salts* preservative is deep 


177 Tremont St., Melrose 76, Mass. in the wood, not just on the surface. 


Only pressure treatment in closed steel 
retorts can drive it there. 


iated 
7 BD) AV CG AND AND THE USUAL ADVANTAGES 
Me. | OF BUILDING WITH 
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new DUSTERS 4 strength, resilience, insulating value, 
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« WOOLEN SPINNING FRAMES 
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TO CHOOSE Ginnell 
CLEANING POWDERS 


Chief among the many reasons are these four: 
(1) All Finnell Cleaning Powders are compound- 
ed in Finnell’s own mill... assuring consistently 
dependable quality throughout the entire line. 
(2) The quality is the same today as before the 
war—Finnell Powders still are available in their 
original pre-war formulae. (3) Finnell Powders 
are put up in quantities that best serve the in- 
dividual needs of all users, from the smallest to 
the largest. For example, Finola is sold in cases 
of forty-eight 1%4-lb. sprinkle-top containers, in 
cases of twelve 5-lb. bags, and in 75-lb. drums, 
half-barrels, and 300-lb. barrels. (4) The Finnell 
line is complete as to floor cleaning powders, 
providing a single source of supply for all types. 


Asesco Solvent Cleanser 
All-Purpose Cleanser 


Setol Mineral Oil Solvent 
All-Purpose Cleanser, Heavy Duty 


Han-Kleen Hand Soap 
Heavy Duty 


Finola Scouring Powder 
For Washroom Floors, Basins, 
Bowls, and for Heavy 
Duty Scrubbing 


Century Scouring Powder 
A Mild Abrasive Cleanser 


Solar Soap Powder 
Vegetable Oil Base 


Rubber Cleaner 
Endorsed by Rubber Flooring 
Manvfacturers Association 


Also 


Han-Kleen Hand Soap 
Heavy Duty but with 
Vegetable Base 
Crystal Cleanser 
For Dishwoshing 


Killum 
Aan Insecticide 


Fino-Sorb 
Oil and Grease Absorbent 


For consultation or literature, phone or write 
nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
1904 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ eX" 


LOL a ae STS TTT aE / PRINCIPAL 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 
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Rock as resident engineer in 
the Corpus Christi, Texas, 
area. James M. Tuttle has been 
added to the staff of enginecrs 
attached to Foxboro’s Pitts 
burgh, Pa., office. 


Chemical Pulp Division, of 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Jack- 
son, Tenn., will operate a $2,- 
200,000 plant to be erected 
by the government which will 
produce pulp from cotton lint- 
ers for use in smokeless powder. 


L. B. Holliday & Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., dyestuff  dis- 
tributors with head office in 
Montreal, Que., recently ap- 
pointed J. M. Shore as their 
representative in the province 
of Ontario. Mr. Shore has 
been in charge of the firm’s 
Montreal laboratory for the last 
seven years. He succeeds J. A. 
Robertson who has become 
Ontario representative of Onyx 
Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., of 
Montreal. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has reap- 
pointed F. S. Cockburn as field 
representative in Peru. He 
acted as an Allis-Chalmers rep- 
resentative in Peru for a num- 
ber of years prior to the out- 
break of the war. In his new 
assignment he will work in 
conjunction with the com- 
pany’s distributors for Peru, 
the Peruvian Trading Corp. 
He will be located at Casilla 
2233, Lima, Peru, S. A. Allis- 
Chalmers has elected to its 
board of directors John How- 
ard Collier, president of the 
Crane Co., Chicago. 


The Reliance Electric & En- 
gineering Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has appointed Robert J. 
Overstreet as representative in 
North and South Carolina, 


MALCOLM C. BROCK, who hes 
lately been appointed chemist 
in charge of the industrial divi- 
sion of Cuprinol, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. An article by Mr. Brock 
on mildewproofing thread ap- 
pears in this issue. 


and Eastern Georgia, with 
headquarters in Greenville, 
S. C. He was formerly em- 
ploved by J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, and more recently 
was shipyard electrical engincer 
at J. A. Jones Construction Co., 
Brunswick, Ga. Reliance has 
also appointed R. O. Herbig, 
since 1921 district sales man- 
ager in Chicago, to be central 
western sales manager of the 
company. 


International Nickel Co., 
New York, reports that Don- 
ald J. Reese, who has been 
with the Steel Division of 
WPB at Washington, D. C., 
since April, 1942, has resumed 
his duties with International's 
Development and_ Rescarch 
Division. 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, has 
promoted Richard B. Holmes, 
who has been general manager 
of the Atlanta plant, ware- 
house, and sales office since 


BROWN INSTRUMENT CO., Philadelphia.—Veterans of World War 
Il, honorably discharged from the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, 
and reemployed by Brown Instrument Co., accept for their fellow 
war-workers the fourth Army-Navy “E" award received by the Brown 
Co. Seated, left to right: John Bodner, Alex. Blank, Orto Kugler, Leo 
Geese, George Strubel and Jim Shockley. Standing, left to right: 
H. H. Ehrhart, George Schwinn and Francis Nealis. 
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Card Setting Kept Accurate 
With the Modern Lubricant 


Card bearings lubricated with NON - FLUID 
OIL are protected from wear by constant and 
dependable lubrication, since NON-FLUID OIL 
does not drip and leak. Doffer and Top Flats 
stay in adjustment, assuring clean, uniform sliver. 
Lubricant and application costs are reduced— 
In comb-boxes for example—NON-FLUID OIL 
outlasts liquid oil 6 to 8 times. 


Write for instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Southern Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
WAREHOUSES 





Chicago, Ill. 
with Providence, R. I. 
rille St. Louis, Mo. 


em- 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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rbig, 
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a DANA WARP MILLS 


of 


na Westbrook, Maine 
ve Cotton yarns, single and ply 

wi Cotton warps, single and ply 
a Colored yarns and warps 

ce Spun rayon—yarns and warps 


since 


Seamless grain bags. 





THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. INC. 


3300 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yarns for All Purposes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Zephyr 
French Spun Merino 


| Representatives:— 
| Mr. Robert H. Perkins Mr. C. F. Peffer Mr. Arthur Bone 
4436 Worth St. 
| Los Angeles 33, California 
is 


99 Chauncey St. The Merchandise Mart, 
Boston 11, Mass. Suite 1076 
Chicago 54, Ill. 
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REPAIR 
PROGRAM 
includes - 
new Rings” 


Keeping existing machinery in good 
repair is extra important in these times. 
This applies particularly to rings, be- 
cause this repair item frequently can 
add substantially to production. Use 
our Eadie oil-lubricated styles wherever 
applicable — but whatever the style, 
make sure your rings have the famous 
“DIAMOND” FINISH! 


? 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spi nning and 


REnNnG CO. 
Twister Rings since 1873 





aD 


ALDON SPINNING MILLS 


ALFRED W, CAVYEDON 





SELL DIRECT TALCOTTVILLE, CONN, 


TO MANUFACTURERS SEEKING 
AN EXPORT MARKET 


Leading American Foreign Trader with record of 50 years 
successful operations in foreign markets is seeking addi- 
tional lines of important American producers of cotton 
gray goods, cotton yarns, printed voiles and ribbons for 
distribution throughout the Orient and Latin America. 

Head sales office for Latin America is established in 
Buenos Aires. Pre-war connections in the Orient will be 
immediately re-established when conditions permit. Sales 
agencies under guidance of experts experienced in each 
market. 


If you are seeking clean aggressive representation 
write us details of your products for both immediate and 
postwar selling. If interested we will have a representa- 
tive call on you for further discussions. 


RA-182, Textile World 
68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 








Here's atake-up roll covering 
that's easier to apply... 


“TEXALOX" 


F you want a take-up roll covering that’s easily and 

quickly applied, try “TEXALOX’—it cements or 
glues into place in a jiffy. And it stays in place without 
creeping, bulging, or breaking! It draws a// textiles— 
from heavy duck to delicate rayon—through the rolls 
evenly. And it can’t cut or chafe fibres because the 
evenly spaced, uniformly sized granules grip the 
fabric firmly, gently and without vibration. What’s 
more, “TEXALOX” retains its grip because it’s 
sprayed with a metallic coating impervious to water, 
acid or dye. 
“TEXALOX” take-up roll covering is still another 
example of how “CARBORUNDUM” Abrasive En- 
gineers have helped to improve almost every indus- 
trial process through the proper use of abrasives. See 
if “TEXALOX” will improve your mill operation at 
our expense. Write for a free roll covering, giving 
length and diameter of the roll and the type of fabric 
your mill produces. Address your inquiry to The 
Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 





“TEXALOX” are registered trade marks of and 
indicate manufacture by The Carborundum Company) 


(“CARBORUNDUM” and ‘ 





1943, to the position of gen- 
eral manager of the company’s 
Philadelphia plant operation, 
including its Olney Foundry 
Division. Rod §. Galloway dis- 
trict manager of the company’s 
Pittsburgh office since 1943, 
has been named general man- 
ager of Atlanta plant opera- 
tions, to succeed Mr. Holmes. 
Allan Craig has been made di- 
visional manager of the south- 
eastern division, with head- 
quarters at the Atlanta plant. 


The Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio, has es- 
tablished $2,000,000 labora- 
tory for research on rubber 
and other plastic products. The 
laboratory was built under the 
personal supervision of John 
W. Thomas, chairman of the 
board, who was _ recently 
awarded the Gold Medal of 
the American Institute of 
Chemists, for his contributions 
to rubber research. 


Westinghouse Electric Ele- 
vator Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has created two separate 
divisions to carry on the work 
of the company, the Air Con- 
ditioning and the Elevator Di- 
visions. Ross Rathbun, for- 
merly manager of air condition- 
ing, has been appointed man- 
ager of the expanded Air Con- 
ditioning Division, which now 
includes the Precipitron; and 
Walker G. White, formerlv 
sales manager, has been named 
manager of the Elevator Divi- 
sion. George F. Begoon, who 
for several years has directed 
commercial development of the 
Precipitron, has been named 
manager of the Precipitron De- 
partment of the Air Condition- 
ing Division. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Di- 
vision of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., has 
launched for the 1945 season 
Manhattan Victory Gardens, 
the 400-garden project that 
won the highest award of the 
National Victory Garden In- 
stitute for the last two years. 
James J. De Mario, advertising 
manager of the company, is 
chairman of the garden com- 
mittee, 


Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., 
Belleville, N. J., have purchased 
the Youngstown Miller Co., 
Inc., formerly of Sandusky, O., 
manufacturers of plastic coat- 
ers and oil reclaimers. On or 
before Mar. 31, all operations 
were scheduled to be _trans- 
ferred to 675 Main Street, 
Belleville, N. J., where orders 
on hand will continue to be 
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W. B. HOLTON, JR., president 
of the Walworth Co., New York, 
has been elected president of the 
Valve Manufacturers Association. 
Other officers follow: vice presi- 
dents, Lucien W. Moore, of Valve 
& Fitting Department of the 
Crane Co., J. P. Ferguson, of 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Division 
of American Chain & Cable Co., 
and C. W. Burrage, of Lunken- 
heimer Co.; secretary-treasurer: 
George A. Cooper, New York. 













filled under the direction of F. 
L. Gerin, who becomes vice 
president and general manager. 







American Chain & Cable 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has ap- 
pointed E. J. Flood as gencral 
district sales manager for the 
Chicago sales territories. Mr. 
Flood has been with the com- 
pany for 25 years in the Page 
Steel & Wire and American 
Chain Division. He will con- 
tinue his headquarters at 400 
West Madison Street, Chicago. 







Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 
New York, has elected A. G. 
Bussmann as vice president in 
charge of sales. He was pre 
viously assistant to the press 
dent. He has been associated 
with the company since 1936 
and was successively managet 
of the Wire & Springs Div- 
sions, sales manager of the Buf 
falo District, general sales man 
ager, and assistant to the exect- 
tive vice president. 















The Container Corp. of 
America has purchased an & 
acre site on the eastern out 
skirts of Greensboro, N. C, 
for the early construction of 4 
large plant to make folded cat 
tons and corrugated shipping 
containers for textile, furniture, 
and tobacco centers of the 
South. 


Design & Management 
Corp,. New York, is the cor 
rect name of the company I 
ferred to in this column last 
month as “Machine & Mat 
agement Corp.” 
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TRAUE MARA 


MERROW HIGH SPEED 


U & PAT 
FOREKIN COUNTRIES 


OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 


Produces Federal Specification Stitch 
Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 


WAR WORK DEMANDS 
Quality Results—High Production 


Merrow Class A Machines, illustrated, have 


ident made possible quality production, high’ speed Convenient Handling 

and ae a costs to a Coe greater than 
the ever before. ey are easy to handle, simple to mi 1 " i 

stion, adjust, sturdy in design, accurate in workman- Minimum Time Out for Adjustment 

Dresi- ship and readily adapted to many kinds of work. ° I C 

falve Let us or our distributor nearest you demonstrate or Re pair—Low Up eep osts 
the the work of these machines on samples of your 

1, of own fabric. 

fision 

re Obtain Maximum Quality Production by Using a Machine Suitably Arranged for 

al Your Work — Our Distributors or Our Direct Representatives Are on Call to 


York, Advise You Suitable Machine Arrangements for Various War Work and Proper 
Care and Operation of Machine. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 INCORPORATED 1894 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


STARTING ITS SECOND CENTURY 





op 2803 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. 
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But fF PRODUCES 100 YARDS PER 8 Hr. DAY 

man- 

ae The New S-1 Single Head Spring Needle Machine is 
especially designed for overcoating materials. At the 

». of same time, any fabric can be knit on it that is knit on 

an & the older type spring needle table! 

. out Production is approximately 100 yards per 8 hour 

|. C, day, using 6 feeds. 

1 of @ Features: Electrical driven by V belt simplified motor 

d car drive ... electrical yarn stop motion ... and needle 

pping stop motion. 

yy Install one of these machines today, and in a few 
hours after reaching the mill it will be ready for 
operation! 

ement For details write us direct. 


e cor 


"et TOMPKINS BROS. CO., INC. 
“I ONEIDA ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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the natural 
enzyme desizer that 
leads on all 5 counts! 


1. EXSIZE IS SAFE... its gentle, thorough action 
cannot weaken cloth or damage even sheerest fab- 
rics. Contains no harsh alkalis or chemicals. 


EXSIZE WORKS EVENLY... rapidly . . . leaves 


materials supple, elastic, soft, with good “hand.” 


EXSIZE IS EASY TO USE... is simple to prepare, 
store and use. Requires no expensive, elaborate 
preparation. 


EXSIZE GIVES UNIFORM RESULTS... turns out 
clean, absorbent fabrics . . 
spotty job. 


. never results in a 


EXSIZE IS ECONOMICAL... vives maximum sat- 
isfaction at minimum cost. Hundreds of yards of 
cotton or cotton-mixed cloths can be desized with 
Exsize for a few pennies. 


Use our laboratories for your tests. There's 
no obligation. Or, if you prefer, a trained 
Pabst field man will gladly work with you in 
your own mill. Write for our free booklet. 








NEWS ABOUT 


Cotton Mill News 


Alabama Textile Products 
Corp., Laurel Hill, Fia., has 
leased building at De Funiak 
Springs, Fla., and will equip it 
foi a new branch mill. 


Carolina Arts Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., has secured a location 
for a weaving plant and will 
begin operations at once. It 
also plans to establish a hosiery 
knitting plant in Gastonia as 
soon as 1,000 Ib. of cotton yarn 
per week can be obtained. 


Carufel Braid & Webbing 
Co., 46 Bucklin St., Pawtucket, 
R. I., plans rebuilding of por- 
tion of mill recently destroyed 
by fire, with loss reported over 


$40,000. 


Cherokee Spinning Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., has changed 
its name to the Cherokee Tex- 
tile Mills. 


Chicopee Mfg. Corp., Man- 
chester, N. H., textile subsidi- 
ary of Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J., has acquired 
the former mill of Victor- 
Monaghan Co., at Walhalla, 
S. C., and will operate it as a 
new branch plant for surgical 
gauze and similar materials. J. 
C, Platt, vice-president of pur- 
chasing company, will be man- 
ager at mill. 


Erwin Cotton Mills, Dur- 
ham, N. C., plans the sale of 
most of its 425 company 
houses, giving the present oc- 
cupants first opportunity to 
buy, and then offering them 
for sale to Erwin employees 
who do not live in company 
houses. 


Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., plans postwar 
expansion and mill improve- 
ments to cost over $700,000, 
including buildings and equip- 


ment. 


Har-Mills Spinning Co., Dal- 
ton, Ga., owned by Sam Har- 
din and Sam Millender, both 
of Dalton, began operating as 
a textile mill last month. 


Highland Park Mfg. Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., has let con- 
tract to Potter & Shackelford, 
Inc., Greenville, S. C., for re- 


pairs and improvements in No. 
3 mill. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Greenville, are architects and 
engineers. 


Metacomet Mfg. Corp., 302 
Plymouth Ave., Fall River, 
Mass., has been chartered with 
capital of 1,000 shares, to oper- 
ate a local cotton mill. Alfred 
S. Sherwin is president. 


Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C., 
have let contract to C. M. 
Guest & Sons, Anderson, S. C., 
for one story addition. Com- 
pany has bought a 670-acre 
tract near Hurt, Va., for post- 
war expansion. 


Wellington Spinning Corp., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., was re- 
cently incorporated to do a 
general textile manufacturing 
business, with capitalization of 


$350,000. 


Wool Mill News 


Artex Woolens Ltd., Hes- 
pler, Ont., is completing its ex- 
pansion program. An addition, 
now being erected, is expected 
to be ready for use late in the 
spring. Cost of the new build- 
ing and equipment to be in- 
stalled is $140,000. 


Barnes Worsteds, Inc., King- 
ston, Mass., recently chartered 
with capital of $100,000, plan 
operation of local mill. Philip 
S. Barnes, Elm St., Kingston, 
is president and treasurer. 


Botany Dryspinners, Kincar- 
dine, Ont., is completing cx- 
pansion of its plant at an esti 
mated cost of $180,000. 


Charlottesville, Va.—A large 
wool-textile firm already opcer- 
ating plants north and south 
has exercised its option for the 
purchase of a 300-acre tract of 
land in Fluvanna County, Va., 
for the erection of a woolen 
mill, which will cost $1,000,- 
000 and employ approximately 
800 persons. This is reported 
to be Uxbridge Worsted Co. 


Esmond Virginia Co, 
Waynesboro, Va., has acquired 
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YOUR BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPCOLERS 

WILL RUN SPUN SYNTHETICS 
WITHOUT MACHINE ALTERATIONS 
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1 of 

Forward-looking mills, recognizing the 
future growth in use of spun synthetic 
fibres, are planning for machinery to 
handle it. In some cases, this will mean a 
changeover to new types of machines; in 
other cases, alterations of existing equip- 
ment. But as far as Barber-Colman Auto- 
matic Spoolers and Super-Speed Warpers 
are concerned, no machine alteration will 
be necessary. Performance records in re- 
cent years have proved to our satisfaction 
that Barber-Colman machines in use to- 
day can handle spun sythetics, even in 
fine counts, just as well as cotton yarns of 
all kinds and sizes. We give this assur- 
ance so that present owners of Barber- 
Colman equipment may take it into con- 
sideration in planning for the future. 
The high efficiency and performance you 
now obtain from Automatic Spoolers and 
Super-Speed Warpers will be fully avail- 
able for running spun synthetics. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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More than thirty 
years’ experience in 
the manufacture of 
Chemical Specialties, 
Dyestuffs and Dye- 


woods for the Textile 
and Allied Trades 
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additional equipment moved 
from the Lynchburg, Va., plant 
which was closed in February. 
Increased personnel, building 
extension, and double produc- 
tion are expected. ‘The com- 
pany manufactures crib blan- 
kets, piece goods and infants’ 
wear materials, in addition to 


| filling war contracts. 


Johnson Woolen Mills, Ltd., 
Waterville, Que., was recently 
damaged by fire which started 
in the spinning room, and de- 
stroyed the carding room and 


offices. 


Puritan Woolen Mills, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., sustained a fire loss 
in warehouse and shipping de- 
partment, which destroyed 
large stock of supplics. 


Sun Fibers Corp., Mount 
Holly, N. C., has been char- 
tered to manufacture merino 
yarns, mixtures of wool and 
cotton, mostly for military 
needs. It is a subsidiary of 
American Yarn & Pressing 


Corp. 


United Yarn Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., recently suffered a 


loss of $30,000 by fire which 


| destroyed yarn and machinery 


in the picking house. 


Yarmouth Rug Mills, Inc., 
East Main St., Ware, Mass., 
recently organized with capital 
ot 1,000 shares, plans operation 
of a local mill. Florence Ma- 
nasas, 155 Vernon St., Worces- 
ter, Mass., is treasurer. 


Wyandotte Worsted Co. 
plant, in Rochester, N. H., is 
building an addition. The W. 
L. Bailey Co. of Boston has 
construction contract. 


Rayon & Silk Mill News 


American Viscose Corp. has 
purchased a site on the banks 
of New River across from Rad- 
ford City, Va., for the postwar 
erection of a plant to produce 
rayon fiber. Construction will 
begin as soon as critical mate- 
tials are released. The plant 
will employ approximately 
1,000 persons when put into 
operation. 


Caron Corp., Manchester, 
Conn., has been incorporated 
to manufacture fabrics and 
yarns with an authorized capi 
tal of $10,000. Incorporators 
are Doris Rosenfield, Helen 
Schatzberg, and Mildred Yusim 
of New York. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Martinsville, Va., has re- 
ceived WPB approval to extend 
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shipping and storage facilities 
at the Martinsville, Va., plant. 
The project will cost approxi- 
mately $400,000, and will ex. 
pedite handling of heavier de- 
niers of yarn for military uses. 











Monterey Textile, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has been incor- 
porated in Delaware with 5,000 
shares of no par value capital 
stock. California agent is H, 
E. Higginson, 817 Van Nuys 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif, 


Stark Bros. Ribbon Corp., 
Granby, Que., has plans for 
one-story addition to cost about 
$50,000, and will begin erec- 
tion soon. M. W. Roth, 204 
Notre Dame St. West, Mon- 
treal, Que., is architect. 


Sutton Silk Mills, Ltd., Sut- 
ton, Que., plan a one-story ad- 
dition, reported to cost about 
$100,000, with equipment. 


Textron, Inc., New York.— 
Transfer of control of the 
Manville Jenckes Corp. to Tex- 
tron, Inc., in Rhode Island be- 
came assured when it was an- 
nounced in Providence that 
holders of more than 95% of 
the company’s preferred and 
common stocks had accepted 
the recent offer of purchase, 
and that payment of $5,260,- 
866 was made to holders of 
stock already deposited under 
the offer, details of which were 
given in this column _ last 
month. Textron, Inc., now 
represents integration from the 
initial production of rayon yam 
to the making and selling of 
rayon garments to the retail 
trade. 


U. S. Rubber a i 
Division, Scottsville, will 
expand equipment and lites 
at local rayon tite cord mill, to 


cost about $50,000. 
















































Knitting Mill News 


Amknit Fabrics, Inc., Mount 
Holly, N. C., has been formed 
with authorized capital of 
$150,000, to engage in a gen- 
eral knitting business. Fowler 
Jackson and I. M. Gorse, both 
of Mount Holly, and Fred B. 
Helms, of Charlotte, were 
listed as the incorporators. 


Biron Knitting Mills Ltd. 
Berthierville, Que., destroyed 
by fire late last year, is erecting 
a new building which will be 
ready for occupancy in April 
The new mill is a two-story 
structure, 50x66 ft. and 50x85 
ft. 


Catawba, N. C.—W. R. 
Keith, formerly superintendent 
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WORSTED SPUN RAYON 


WHITMAN SERVICE 
1852-1944 


During 92 years The William 
Whitman Company, Inc., and its 
predecessors have served the inter- 
ests of important mills and users of 
yarns, seeking to establish for its 
customers a steady flow of depend> 


able, quality yarns. 


ARLINGTON MILLS 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Bradford Spun Worsted Yarns, 
Natural and Slub-dyed Colors and - 


Mixes. 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO, 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


French-spun Worsted and Merino 
Yarns. Specialty Yarns—Rabbits 
Hair, Rayon, Acetate and Other 
Blend Yarns. 


NONQUITT MILLS 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Ay Cotton and Spun Rayon Yarns, 
Merino Blends, Specialty Rayon and 


Wool Mixtures. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


SELLING AGENTS 


NEW YORk 
ARLOTTE, Com 
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of Elliott Knitting Mills, Inc., 
and C. B. Gilbert, banker, both 
of Catawba, N. C., have estab- 
lished a knitting mill there with 
32 knitting machines. 


Chadbourne Hosiery Mill, 
Inc., Burlington, N. C., has 
purchased Larkwood Hosiery 
Mill, Charlotte, N. C., and 
Black Hosiery Mills, Midland, 
N. C. 


Cleveland, Tenn.—C. A. 
Miller, vice-president, Cherokee 
Hosiery Mill, Cleveland, has 
leased a local building for 
establishment of new mill for 
men’s half-hose. 


Cordelia Hosiery Shops, Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C., was char- 
tered recently to manufacture, 
buy and sell hosiery of all kinds 
with authorized capital stock 
of $100,000; subscribed stock, 
$300 by W. H. Holderness, 
Kenneth M. Brim, and Frances 
W. Bobb, all of Greensboro. 


S. Godfrey Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Boston, -Mass., re- 
cently purchased capital stock 
of Joseph Simpson Sons Ltd., 
knitted goods manufacturers in 
Toronto. S. Godfrey, Used 
Goods Administrator of the Ca- 
nadian Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, is president. 


Granada _ Industries, Inc., 
Granada, Miss., will build a 
new one-story addition to ho- 
siery’ mill as a postwar project, 
estimated to cost about $200,- 
000, with equipment. Erection 
contract has been let to Currie 
& Curley, Raleigh, Miss. 


Hudson Hosiery Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C., has been formed 
to take over and consolidate 
Hudson Silk Hosiery Co., Hud- 
son Silk Knitting Mills, and 
Oakhurst Knitting Mills, all of 
Charlotte, with Fritz Seifart as 
president. Postwar expansion 
plans will boost employees from 
1,100 to 2,000. 


Pioneer Hosiery Mills, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., have approved 
plans for one-story addition and 
will carry out erection with day 
labor. 


Rockford Mitten & Hosiery 
Co., Rockford, Ill., has given 
contract to John Gustafson, 
Rockford, for remodeling and 
improving mill. 


SeLing Hosiery Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., have been pur- 
chased by Sam Burd and Mar- 
tin Burd, operators of the Ly- 
coming Hosiery Co. The deal 
is reported to involve a sum of 
over $750,000. Maclin P. 
Davis, president of the SeLing 
Hosiery Mills, and the other of- 


ficials of the company, will re 
main for the present. 


Smart-Sox, High Point, N 
C., has been formed with au 
thorized capital of $100,000 to 
manufacture hosiery. Incorpo 
rators are Horace S. Haworth, 
Ruth Rendeau and Owen 
Reese, all of High Point. 


Williamsport Hosiery Corp., 
Williamsport, Md., has changed 
its name to Willcraft Hosiery 
Mills, Inc. 


Windy City Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Windy City, N. C., re 
cently was organized with an 
authorized capital of $100,000, 
to engage in the manufacture 
of men’s socks. 


York, S. C.—J. C. Cloninger, 
president, manager, and cotton 
buyer for York Mills, Inc., and 
treasurer of Neely Cotton 
Mills, Inc., both of York, will 
soon establish an underwear 
plant in the Rose Hotel Bldg., 
which he recently purchased. 


Processing Plant News 


International Dyeing & Fin- 
ishing Co. has been inco 
rated in Los Angeles, Calif 
with capital of $25,000. Corpo- 
ration is represented by Morris 
Abraham, 215 West Seventh 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Rock Hill Printing & Finish- 
ing Co., Rock Hill, S. C., has 
awarded contract to M. Lowen- 
stein & Sons, Rock Hill, for six 
warehouse buildings at West 
White and Laurel Sts., totaling 
48,000 sq. ft. floor space, to 
cost over $100,000. 


U. S. Finishing Co., Nor- 
wich, Conn., has closed bids 


for one-story addition and im- 


provements in present build- 
ings, to cost over $50,000. 


Miscellaneous Mill 
News 


Barnhardt Bros. Elastic 
Corp., Charlotte, N. C., has 
been organized by William H. 
Barnhardt with an authorized 
capital of $100,000 to distrib- 
ute “Lastex” elastic thread to 
13 southern states. Officers are 
Mr.  Barnhardt, _ president; 
Adam Clement, vice president; 
and Ray Spooner, secretary. 


Millhiser Bag Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., has established a 
plant at North Wilkesboro, N. 
C. Six automatic looms, each 
with a capacity for making 
fabric for 35,000 bags daily, 
have been installed in a part of 
the Coffey Bldg. 
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i4 ERE’S how to make your hosiery 
line the smoothest in the world! 
Give it the ARKO finishing touch... 
the ARKO beauty treatment! 












































* LOOK wonderful — soft and sheer! 


* FEEL luxurious — smooth and resili- 
ent! 


* LAST satisfyingly —snag and run 
resistant, water-repellent and spot- 
proof! 


Ask for one of our technical experts to demon- 
strate the one-bath treatment with ARKO-FINISHES. 


ARKANSAS CO. inc. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 40 years 





Newark New Jersey 
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RED RAY RADIANT HEAT BURNERS 
SPEED UP DRYING OF THICK FELTED GOODS 


A single 119 inch Red-Ray Burner applied to 
cans for drying inch thick felted material. 
Drying speed increased 60 per cent. 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
455 W. 45th STREET — NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Southern Representatives: 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 


New England Representative 
D. YEATON 
Hornbine Road, Swansea, Mass. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Canadian Representative: 
RUDEL MACHINERY CO., LTD. 
614 St. James St., W., Montreal, Can. 


CUT TIME AND COST-— IMPROVE RESULTS IN ALL WET 
PROCESSING WITH BURK-SCHIER PINE SOLVENT XX 


Burk-Schier Pine Solvent XX Reduces Surface and Interfacial 


Tensions . . 
Detergents and Dyes. 


COTTON: In the kier, Pine Sol- 


vent XX brings the liquor in 
contact with every fiber, leaves 
uniform bottoms that dye and fin- 
ish more evenly. Boiling time is 
cut. ® Fibers are softer, fuller, 
more resistant to age-discoloration. 


WOOL: Pine Solvent XX is valu- 
able in raw-wool scouring ... 
irreplaceable in fulling. From the 
raw stock it produces clean, soft, 
really white wool in prime condi- 
tion for storage or further proc- 
essing. In the fulling mill, it cuts 
time as much as 30% ... costs no 
more ... helps you meet contract 
delivery dates on time. 


RAYON: In boiling off, Pine 


Solvent XX rapidly emulsifies gel- 


. Wets, Penetrates, Suspends, Disper 
A Little Does a Lot and Does It Well. 


° Aids 


atinous materials . . . is safe for 
the most delicate fabrics. Used in 
dyeing, it makes the fabrics wet 
out and sink quickly. 


DYEING: Pine Solvent XX makes 
dye liquor penetrate the hardest 
fibers and heaviest seams. It gives 
an even, level deposit of dyestuff 
of uniform depth throughout every 
fiber. Loose dyestuff and impuri- 
ties are suspended for washing out 
completely. 


PRINTING: In printing paste, 


Pine Solvent XX wets pigments 
thoroughly, disperses them evenly, 
and holds them in suspension with- 
out agglomeration and until the 
design is on the fabric. Designs 
are sharp, colors bright and clear, 
no specks are formed, 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Harold Chapell has become 

resident and treasurer of 
Cleveland Silk Mill, Cleveland, 
Tenn. He was formerly a mem- 
ber of the sales staff of Ameri- 
can Bemberg Corp. 


Sigmund Odenheimer has 
been elected president of Lane 
Cotton Mills, New York. For- 
merly vice president, he suc- 
ceeds his father, Sigmund 


Odenheimer, who was elected 
chairman of the board. 


W. M. McLaurine, until 
Mar. | secretary and treasurer 
of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has been 
appointed director of founda- 
tions for North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. He 
will serve as coordinator of pro- 


C. M. Bowden Replaces T. O. Oft, Jr., 
as Southern Editor of TEXTILE WORLD 


C. Mallard Bowden, formerly 
of Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. C., 
has joined the TEXTILE WORLD 
staff as southern editor in the 
Carolinas, replacing Thomas O. 
Ott, Jr., who has resigned to 
accept a position with J. E. Sir- 
rine & Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Mr. Bowden was born 35 years 
ago in Jacksonville, Ala. His 
manufacturing experience has in- 
cluded eight years with Thomas- 
ton Cotton Mills, Thomaston, 
Ga., originally as industrial en- 
gineer and later as overseer of 
spinning. He has also served as 
industrial engineer of Marshall 
Field & Co., Spray, N. C., and 


C. M. Bowden 


as production engineer at Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. Just 
previous to joining TEXTILE WORLD, he was night superintendent 
ot Riverdale. During his mill career he has improved upon his B.A. 
degree from the University of Alabama, where he majored in English 
and journalism, by taking courses in textiles and industrial manage 
ment through the George School of Technology and the Interna 


tional Correspondence Schools. 


These activities well qualify Mal Bowden fo fill the editorial shoes 
of his predecessor, not an easy fask. Tom Ott, a graduate of 
the Georgia School of Technology, built an enviable record for him- 
self through his authoritative articles during his three-year tenure as 
southern editor; and through his entire career—which has included 


T. O. Off, Jr. 


| connections with Callaway Mills, Jordan Mills, Meritas Mills, and 


Du Pont Rayon—he has consist 
ently won the respect and friend- 
ship of his associates and busi- 
ness acquaintances. His abilities 
will well serve the Sirrine or 
ganization. 

Mr. Bowden's headquarters vill 
be in Charlotte, N. C., rather 
than in Greenville, S. C., where 
Mr. Ot was located. The change 
makes possible a better geo 
graphical balance with the office 
of Earle Mauldin, southern editor 
in Atlanta, and thus will improve 
TEXTILE WORLD'S service to the 
southern area.—Edwin D. Fowle, 
Publisher and Editor. 
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No. 27—IMPROVED DOUBLING 
AND TACKING MACHINE 


Sewing any length stitch up to 1% in., making 
a firm, strong stitch for any weight or width 
of goods. This machine is equipped with our 
latest oscillating needle bar sewing head, 
which makes it the fastest tacking machine 
on the market for tacking the selvages of 
woolen and worsted fabrics. For further in- 
formation, send for our catalog. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. 


SALEM, MASS. 


Acme Products 
for seamless hosiery knitting 


Speak for Themselves 


Up-To-Date Machines 
Needles 


Economy Makers 


ACME KNITTING MACHINE 
& NEEDLE CO. 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 
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CRANE 
KNITTING MACHINES 


meet the need for Speed— 
for Quality and Low Cost 


SPRING NEEDLE: Spring needle 
knitting machine with automatic take- 
up. Sizes 12” to 36” made in any de- 
sired gauge with plain, stockinette, 
eiderdown, or astrachan feeds, The 
number of feeds depending upon the 
type and the size of cylinder. 


c= Knitting Machines meet the de- 
mands of rapidly changing patterns 
and styles. Their middle name is versatility 
. - » plus smooth, fast running operation that 
eliminates expensive stops. Among their ex- 
clusive features are patented hardened Wing 
Burr Wheels and patented Thread Stop 
Motion. There’s many a Knitting Mill in 
which batteries of Cranes are the mainstay 
of production. 
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MANUFACTURING CO. 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Spring Latch Needle 
KNITTING MACHINERY 
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Q@.wy is DEVOPAKE my BEST PAINT BUY? 


BECAUSE IT HIDES AND covers most ANY 
* surrace IN JUST ONE COAT! 


This quick quiz is the answer to DEVOPAKE’s ever-growing 
popularity. Maintenance men find by comparative tests 
that DEvopAKE hides best in one coat — saves time and 
money — covers more surface per gallon. Oil base — and 
that means a tough paint that really wears, stands repeated 
wash-downs. 


For your next job — whether over brick, plaster — most any 
surface — specify the paint that covers best — DEVOPAKE. 
Call the DEVOE agent. 


DEVOE PAINT 


787 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


While one machine 
winds skeins, oper- 
ator deffs other 
unit. 


20% to 30% more 
skeins an hour .. 


up te 50% less 
fleor area.. 


with 
FIDELITY 
TWIN-UNIT SKEIN REELING SYSTEMS 


Twin-unit System keeps your operators “on top of the work” 
with less fatigue. Collapsible arms on reels. Doffing a simple 
one-arm operation. Automatic yardage control. 50- to 60- 
second doffing cycle. Compact construction saves space, steps. 


Two types. Double-End to wind 12 skeins, designed for 
rayon, nylon and the finer counts of yarn. Equipped with 
adjustable reels for skeins 33” to 60”. Variable speed drive, 
150-400 R.P.M. 


Single-End, 6 skeins, for worsted and coarser counts of 


yarn. Operating speed, 103 R.P.M. Can be equipped with 
larger reel for skeins, 45” to 75” cir- 
cumference. Single-End types may be 
equipped with variable speed. Write for 
bulletin. 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA 
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motional and publicity activi- 
ties of the textile engineering 
and agricultural foundations 
which have been formed in 
the last two years by persons 
interested in these departments 
of the college. He will have 
his headquarters in Charlotte, 
N. C. 


George E. Sinkerson, of 
Saylesville, R. I. has been 
elected president of Sayles 
Biltmore Bleacheries, _Inc., 
Biltmore, N. C. For the last 
20 years he has been associ- 
ated with the parent company, 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc., 
and for the last five years has 
been vice-president. Samuel 
M. Fessenden and John Hut- 
ton have been elected vice 
presidents. 


F. H. Leslie, of Leslie & 
Co., New York selling agents, 
was recently elected vice pres- 
ident of Clinchfield Mfg. Co., 
Marion, N. C., and president 
of Hart Cotton Mills, Tarboro, 
N. C. He succeeds his father, 
the late H. M. Leslie, in these 
positions. 


William D. Schramm was 
elected chairman of the board 
of directors of Stead & Miller 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., at a re- 
cent meeting. Other officers 
include John D. Bowen, pres- 
ident and treasurer; Ormond 
Rambo, Theodore M. 
Schramm, and Theodore M. 
Hillsley, Jr., vice presidents; 
Sherwood James, secretary and 
assistant treasurer and George 
E:. Ingersoll and Howard H. 
Whittle, assistant vice presi- 


| «lents. 


Maurice Hendrick, has been 
clected president and treasurer 
of the Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, 
N.C. He succeeds Charles H. 
Haynes who resigned after 44 


FREDERICK L. BISSINGER, head 
of the patent department since 
1942, was recently elected sec. 
retary of Industrial Rayon Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio, to succeed D. 
S. Mallory, who continues ao; 
treasurer. Mr. Bissinger will re- 
main in charge of the patent de- 
partment. 


years of service. Herman Cone, 
was elected vice-president; H. 
M. Owens, secretary; M. R. 
Reed, assistant secretary, and 
M. A. Breaden, assistant treas- 
urer. 


Frank I. Neild, of New Bed. 
ford, Mass., was among pris 
oners. of war released from 
Santo Tomas in Manila, Phil. 
ippine Islands. Formerly pres 
ident and agent of Neild Mfg. 
Co., in New Bedford, and a 
past president of the National 
Association of Cotton Manv- 
facturers, Mr. Neild left New 
Bedford in 1941 to assume 
general managership of textile 
mills for the Philippine Gov- 
ernment. 


Thomas D. Russell has been 
elected president of Russell 
Mfg. Co., Alexander City, 
Ala., to succeed his brother, 
Benjamin C. Russell, who died 
recently. He has been with 


JULES D. LIPPMANN (center) was elected president of Textileathet 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio, and L. H. GREEN (right) former president, ¥% 
named chairman of the board. Other officers elected include C. A 
COLLIN, vice-president; W. F. WEBB, secretary-treasurer; and H. E 
COLLIN (left), chairman of the executive committee. 
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Machine and Hand Knitting 


Yarns 


[French-Bradford ]} 


for 


BATHING SUITS 
OUTERWEAR 
HOSIERY 


UNDERWEAR 
* 


Complete color assortments 


American Woolen 


Company 


225 Fourth Avenue New York 


Realize Large Tax Benefits 
Long Established, Reputable Concern With Substantial Capital 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


Assets, Capital Stock, Family Holdings of 
industrial Plants, Mfg. Divisions, Units 


We are Principals, and act only in strictest con- 
fidence, retaining personnel wherever possible. 
Address 


Box 1200; 1474 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


THE LOYAL T. 
a 


SPRING BEARD 
KNITTING NEEDLES 
For Circular, Full Fashioned, Tric ind Milanese 
L ting Frames, also Narrowing Siete te. Tran 

ind Welt Hooks for Full Fashioned Machine 
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NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 
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is WE are here to supply what 


the country needs most—in 


War, or in Peace. « Right now 
—Uncle Sam says— “Build for 
War’. When he says— “Build 
for Peace” — Brinton will follow 
the command. « In the meantime Fy 
think about. your Peace Prob- { fe i f 
lems and in terms of Brinton ist 
Knitting Machines. « We shall ' 
be glad to figure with you now, 


for peace-time requirements. 


@ Circular Knitting Machines 


H. BRINTON CO. 


3700 KENSINGTON AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 





THE TYPE L 


LOOM BOBBIN STRIPPER 


for 


RAYON YARNS 
me Lerrell Machine Co., i:- 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


James F. Notman, Needham, Mass. ... N. E. States 
E. W. 8. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J., Penn., N. Y. and N. J. 
W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton & Montreal . Canada 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Manchester, Eng. . European Agent 


Where Ordinary Woods 
Deteriorate, Use 


Tidewater 


RED CYPRESS 


Ti. high humidity constantly present in your pro- 


duction operations is fatal to ordinary woods, which 


quickly deteriorate under such extreme conditions. 
The use of the Heartwood of Tidewater Red Cypress, 
however, has proved itself practical and desirable. 
This Tidewater Red Cypress Heartwood withstands 
abuses to a remarkable extent and is, in fact, classi- 
fied in the “Wood Handbook” of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture as a species “durable even when used 
under conditions that favor decay.” 


Write today for full information about TIDEWATER Red Cypress. 


Soe Didewa ter Gypress 


R E D Cc Y P R E S Ss “The Wood Eternal 


Can be Furnished Promptly from St. Louis Stock 


FLEISHEL LUMBER CO. 


42353 DUNCAN AVE. © ST. LOUIS 10, MO. © NEwstead 2100 


| treasurer of H. E. 
| Co., Inc., Bennington, Vt., has 





NEWS ABOUT MEN 


the company for 20 years and 
was vice-president and general 
manager. 


Arthur Besse was re-elected 
president of NAWM at the an- 
nual meeting conducted largely 
by proxy because of ODT te- 
strictions. Moses Pendleton, 
American Woolen Co., and 
Franklin W. Hobbs, Arlington 
Mills, were re-elected vice 
presidents; and three newly- 
elected vice presidents are 
Carroll B. Newell, Cyril John- 
son Woolen Co., Frederick W. 
Tipper, Cascade Woolen Mill, 


| and Harold J. Walter, Uxbridge 
| Worsted Co. 


Robert assistant 


Bradford 


Gregory, 


been elected to the executive 
committee of the Underwear 


| Institute, New York. 


Oscar W. Fishel, of Standard 
Knitting Mills, Cleveland, 


| Ohio, has been re-elected to 
| the presidency of the National 


Knitted Outerwear Association 
at the 27th Annual Meeting of 


| the board of directors in New 


York, Mar. 27. This took the 
place of the annual meeting 
suspended at request of ODT. 


Stanley C. Kingsbury, for- 
merly with John T. Slack Corp. 
and recently superintendent of 
Lawrence Blanket Co., has 
joined R. C. Harvey Co., 
Waltham, Mass., as textile en- 
gineer in charge of all reworked 
and reprocessed wools, special 


| izing on development of auto- 


mobile fabrics: 


R. Grady Rankin, for the 
last 10 years director of tex- 
tile interests for Duke Power 
Co., maintaining his home in 


Charlotte, N. C., will relin- 


quish his duties with the com. 
pany on May 1, to become 
president of Superior Yam 
Mills, Mount Holly, N. C, 
and treasurer of Republic Cot 
ton Mills, Great Falls, S. C 
He will make his home in Gas 
tonia, N. C. 


Lucius B. Cranska, president 
and treasurer of Cranska 
Thread Co., Worcester, Mass, 
has been appointed a member 
of the Industrial Thread Ad 
visory Committee for OPA, 


John W. Nickerson, direc. 
tor of the Management Consul. 
tant Division, WPB, since Aug. 
1942, has resigned to return to 
private business in New Eng. 
land. He is succeeded by 
James H. Eddy. 


Donald K. Woodward, vice 
president and general manager 
of Mills, Inc., one of the Royal 
Little controlled group of 
mills, has been elected vice- 
president and general manager 
of Textron, Inc. Mr. Wood. 
ward will be in charge of both 
manufacturing and merchan- 
dising operations ef Suncook 
Mills, Suncook, N. H., and of 
the throwing plant in Lowell, 
Mass. 


H. C. McKenna was re 
cently promoted to vice presi 
dent and general manager of 
New Braunfels Textile Mills, 
Inc., New Braunfels, Texas. 
E. H. Knox has been made 
superintendent. 


C. Ralph Ewing, manage! 
of Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
been elected vice president of 
Franklin Process Co., Prov 
dence, R. I. 


J. I. Armstrong, of ‘Toronto, 
was recently appointed deputy 


L. S$. HALL (right), superintendent of Goodyear Clearwater Milk 
Rockmart, Ga., since 1936, has retired and will be succeeded 
E. A. ROWELL (lett) assistant superintendent. 
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ENGINEERS cad “/ool Hlakers 


Established 1931 
1985 E. 66th ST., CLEVELAND 3, OHIO e OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Watson-Williams Per- 

simmon Shuttles, subject to long 

usage on many different fabrics have 
passed every test of wear and faultless operation. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., mitibury, Mass. 


NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: G. C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield Rd., 
Worcester 2, Mass. SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: John W. Littlefield, 
810 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Walter F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson 
Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


WEAVERS-KNITTERS 
MONTGOMERY 


WINDSOR LOCKS,CONN. 


NEWS ABOUT MEN 


FRANK W. BURNS (center), Callaway Mills, Boston, Mass., was 
elected president of the New England Carpet Club on March 21, 
succeeding DANIEL J. MEANEY of the R. H. White Co., Boston. 
CHESTER E. BIGELOW (right), Boston representative of the Lees 
Cochrane Co., is the new vice-president, and FRANK McGEOUGH 
(left), of the Bay State Carpet Co., Hyde Park, Mass., is secretary. 


treasurer. 


wool administrator of the 
Canadian Wartime Prices & 
Trade Board. 


Gardiner Hawkins has been 
appointed executive director 
and treasurer of the Rayon Pro- 
ducers Group, and has resigned 
as vice-president of Deering, 


Milliken & Co. 


C. Whitney Dall, president 
of the former National Rayon 
Weavers Association and previ- 
ously partner in the old com- 
mission house of Ridley Watts 
& Co., New York, has become 
consultant for the textile and 
leather section of the French 
Supply Council, New York. 


William F. Doyle, treasurer 
of S. D. Arrowood & Co., New 
York, N. Y., received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws 
at the commencement of Hol 
Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass., on March 4. Mr. 
Doyle was assistant editor of 
TextTiLtE Wortp from 1920 
to 1922 when he joined 
the hosiery department of Can- 
non Mills in a sales capacity. 
He was one of the founders 
of his present firm of hosicry 
selling agents in 1929. 


Carl J. Sherer and Amos P. 
Smith have been elected di 
rectors of Russell Mfg. Co., 
Middletown, Conn. Ernest R. 
Dayton was clected vice pres- 
ident; James A. Hendley, vice- 
president in charge of web 
manufacturing; and Gustav 
Walters, vice president in 
charge of belting and auto- 
motive products. B. F. Fithian 
was named assistant secretarv. 
Mr. Sherer who is vice presi 
dent and treasurcr, will scrve 
as general manager. 


J. Alden Miller, superin- 
tendent in charge of plant and 


manufacturing, has been 
elected secretary of Louisville 
Textiles, Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
H. Stewart Redman, who 
joined the company in 1936 
as promotion manager, was 
named to succeed Mr. Miller. 


A. H. Vann, treasurer of 
Sterling Cotton Mills, Inc, 
Franklinton, N. C., recently 
announced his retirement. He 
had been with the mills, which 
were founded in 1895 by his 
father, the late S. C. Vann, 
for nearly 45 years. 


Herman Parker, —_ general 
manager of converting depart- 
ment of Atlan Fabrics Division 
of Textron, Inc., New York, 
has resigned from that post. 


Frank E. Curran, treasurer 
of Mock - Judson - Voehringer, 
Inc., Greensboro, N. C.. for 
the last 15 years, has resigned. 


George Sarti has resigned as 
general manager and vice pres 
ident of North Carolina Fab- 
rics Corp., Yadkin, N. C., to 
become associated with United 
Merchants & Manufacturers 
Management Corp. He will 
join the company on May I¢ 
and, as soon as prioritics Cao 
be obtained, will supervise the 
construction and operation 
the rayon dyeing and finishing 
plant to be built at Old Fort, 
N. C., for Clearwater Mfg 
Co., a subsidiary of Unit 
Merchants & Manufacturets. 
At the North Carolina Fabri 
Corp., John Valter has beea 
promoted to plant super 
tendent from superintendent 
and John Hester, secretary 4 
assistant treasurer, will become 
vice president upon Mr. Sartis 
departure. 


John ‘IT. Stevens, Kersliaw, 
S. C., vice president Springs 
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ONE MINUTE TALKS ON 


Destroying 
Washroom Odors! 


More and more mills everywhere are 
turning to the newly-developed de- 


odorant ... Qakite TRI-SAN ... 


to destroy washroom, lavatory, locker 
room and similar odors. They like 
the convenience of Oakite TRI-SAN 
because it cleans and disinfects as it 
deodorizes those surfaces to which 
solutions are applied. They like, too, 
the economy of Oakite TRI-SAN 
. . solutions of an ounce to a gallon 
of water cost only a cent! 
FREE booklet gives many valuable 
sanitation tips that should prove 


helpful in your sanitation program. 
Let us mail you a copy today! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
42 Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


"cut" HYDRO 


A dependable Hydrosulfite for Vat Dyeing and 
Stripping. 

1, Crystalline, stable 

2. Free-flowing; non-caking 

3. Easily and Quickly soluble 


Packed in 259 Ib. airtight containers. 


“VIRGINIA” SO. wt 
2 


(Uiquib) ANTICHLOR 


The “Old Reliable"of the finishing plant. Low 
concentrations... 

— remove active chlorine 

— neutralize residual alkalinity 

— eliminate excessive washing 


Constant make-up by continuous flow to the pit. 


Miller. 
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Shipped in steel cylinders containing 150 Ib. net 
weight. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO. 


WEST NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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How Can This 
Simple Pump 
Double a Plant's 


The Cochrane C-B Sys- 
tem is a ‘‘closed’’ system 
of condensate return, 
consisting primarily of a 
jet pump, priming loop, 
strainer and air sepa- 
rator. 


One of the most famous manufacturers of candy in the United States 
reports, ‘‘Before installing the C-B unit it took 12 minutes to bring our 
creams and caramels to the proper cooking point. After the C-B unit 
was installed, this time was cut to 6 minutes.’ In other words, 
without any additional cooking equipment, plant capacity was 
doubled. 

Write for details of this and other remarkable C-B records. 


COCHRANE CORP., 3116 N. 17th ST., PHILA. 32, PA. 


€ SYSTEM 


CONDENSATE RETURNED TO BOILERS AT HIGH PRESSURE AND HIGH TEMPERATURE 
LT 
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DYE STICKS 


Since 1900 we have made high quality true- 
form oven-seasoned dye sticks for all standard 
machines. We can fill your needs today to 
meet any requirement. Write. 


FRANK BAILEY Cedar Brook, N. J. 





TEXTILE MILLS « CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 


PULP & PAPER MILLS + WASTE DISPOSAL 


STEAM POWER PLANTS « STEAM UTILIZATION 


WATER »* APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Cotton Mills, recently pre- 
sented the town of Kersaw 
with 75 acres of land, including 
a 9-hole golf course and a 
clubhouse to be used as a recre- 
ational center. 


Fessenden S. Blanchard has 
been appointed director of 
marketing of Thomson & 
Lichtner Co., Inc., Boston, 
Mass., consulting management 
engineers. He has resigned as 
president of Textile Research 
Institute, Inc., to accept his 
new post. 


Lewis F. Sawyer has been 
named director of the newly- 
organized Division of Industrial 
Accounting of Cotton-Textile 
Institute to assist in problems 
involving profits taxes, renego- 
tiation of contracts, and price 
ceilings. 


W. H. Young has resigned 
his position with Douglas 
Mill, Inc.,. Douglasville, Ga., 
and has become plant manager 
of Marilyn Mills, Anniston, 
Ala. 


John Thompson, Jr., for- 
merly of Pentucket Mills, 
Haverhill, Mass., is now agent 
for Winthrop Woolen Mills, 
Winthrop, Me. 


J. G. Sutherland became 
manager of Canadian Cottons, 
Ltd., mills in Cornwall, Ont., 
April 1. J. A. Grant, who 
has been manager of the Corn- 
wall mills, will succeed Mr. 
Sutherland as manager of the 
Gibson Mill of the firm in 
Marysville, N. B. 


George Chappelle, formerly 
superintendent of Belleville 
Woolen Co., Allenton, R. L., 
is now with Madison Woolen 
Mills, Madison, Me. 


Ross P. Henry, formerly 
superintendent of the Pannill- 
Walker Knitting Co., Martins- 
ville, Va., has been supervis- 
ing the installation of machin- 
ery in the plant of the Old 
Dominion Knitting Co., Galax, 
Va. He will be superintend- 
ent of operations at the plant. 


Claude Nalley, formerly head 
of spinning of Whitney Mill, 
has accepted the position of 
assistant superintendent of 
Brandon Corp., Woodruff, S. 
C., succeeding F. D. Lockman, 
Jr., who has become manager 
of the units of Springs Cotton 
Mills, Fort Mill, S. C. 


C. C. Jordan is now master 
mechanic at Pacolet Mfg. Co., 
New Holland, Ga. He suc- 
ceeds H. H. Grier. 


T. S. Harris, formerly with 
Tallassee Mills, joined the 
Russell Mfg. Co., Alexander 
City, Ala., Mar. 5, as general 
superintendent, 


L. A. Churchville has re 
linquished his duties with Ex. 
celsior Mills, Union, S. C, 
here to be superintendent of 
Faith Mills, Averill Park, N. Y. 


L. A. Sutherland has resigned 
as master mechanic at Norris 
Cotton Mills Co., Cateechee, 
S. C., and has become master 
mechanic at Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Anderson, S. C., succeed- 
ing W. J. Ligon, retired. 


H. E. Lane has resigned as 
superintendent of carding and 
spinning at Balston Yarn Mills, 
Inc., Lincolnton, N. C., and 
become superintendent of card- 
ing and spinning at Randleman 
Mills, Inc., Randleman, N. C,, 
succeeding J. M. Reynolds, 
who has gone to Berryton 
Mills, Berryton, Ga. 


James A. Dolan has been 
transferred by American 
Woolen Co., from Mayo & 
Brown Mill, Dover-Foxcroft, 
Me., to superintendency of 
Kennebec Mills, Fairfield, Me. 


W. G. Morgan has been 
made superintendent of the 
Payne Mill, Bibb Mfg. Co., at 
Macon, Ga. E. T. McClure is 
now assistant superintendent, 
and B. F. Funderburke, over- 
seer, at the No. 2 Mill, in 
Macon and E. J. Hertwig is 
superintendent of twisting and 
weaving at the Columbus, Ga., 
plant. 


John C. Fonville, former of- 
fice manager of Burlington 
Mills at Reidsville, N. C., has 
accepted a position with Me- 
bane Yarn Mills, Mebane, 
N. C. He has been suc: 
ceeded at Reidsville by O. B. 
Hollins, formerly with Burling: 
ton Mills at Roanoke, Va. 


Fred L. Wilson, assistant 
superintendent of the No. 4 
unit of Cannon Mills Co, 
Kannapolis, N. C., since 1941, 
has been made superintendent 
of the No. 2 unit of the com 
pany at Concord, N. C., suc 
ceeding the late F. R. Shep 
herd. Ray Cashion succeeds 
Mr. Wilson. 


L. C. Finley has become sup 
erintendent of Hannah Pickett 
Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 


John Daly has become sup 
erintendent of Beacon Mfg. 
Co., Winder, Ga. 
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NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Dwight M. Wilhelm, for- 
merly secretary of the Alabama 
Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 

tion, a lieutenant colonel, has 
| been transferred from the Army 
Air Field at Courtland, Ala., to 
Craig Field at Selma, Ala., and 
assigned to the post of director 
of administration and services. 


Col. Thomas W. Jones, 
lately director of procurement 
at Philadelphia OM Depot, has 
been transferred to New York 
as the Army’s top representa- 
tive in the newly-created joint 
Army-Navy procurement office. 
He is succeeded at Philadelphia 
| by Col. Herman C. Kliber. 


John D. Rollins, personnel 
manager and methods and 
standards engineer, has left that 
| post at Galax Weaving Divi- 
sion of Burlington Mills Corp., 
Galax, Va., to enter the serv- 
Rollins is being suc- 
ceeded by Roy W. Collins, 
transferred from the St. Pauls, 
N. C., Division of Burlington. 


Orville S. Swank, of Chicago, 
Ill., second lieutenant in Army 
OM, has arrived at Greensboro, 
N. C., where he will be repre- 
sentative in North Carolina for 
the cotton duck special project 
team of the Army Quarter- 
master Corps., replacing Lt. 
| Fred Cox. 






Men in Armed Services 









Daniel Harvey Hill, III, has 
been returned to inactive duty 
status as the result of wounds 
received while serving as cap- 
tain with an Army infantry 
unit in Europe. He has joined 
the firm of Moore & Thies, 
Charlotte, N. C., textile cost 
accountants and engineers. 






Rufus Dalton, 20, son of R. 
I. Dalton, of Charlotte, N. C., 
southern manager for the 
Whitin Machine Works, has 
been commissioned a_ second 
lieutenant on the battlefield. 
He holds the Combat In- 
fantryman’s Badge and _ the 
Purple Heart. 





Wm. T. Traver, Jr., for- 
merly with Central Franklin 
Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and son of the presi- 
dent of this textile company, 
has been promoted to the rank 
of captain at his San Antonio, 
Tex., Army Air Station. 


C. H. Barrett, son of Henry 


Barrett, president Dominion 
Woolens & Worsteds Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., was recently 


awarded Member of the Brit- 
ish Empire. He is at present 
serving as major with the 4th 
Canadian Infantry Brigade, 
Canadian Army Overseas. Pre- 
vious to his enlistment he had 
been with Dominion Woolens 
& Worsteds Ltd. for six years. 








Obituary 


Charles M. Holmes, 80, 
New Bedford, Mass., retired 
textile executive, died Feb. 27. 
Before his retirement he headed 
Holmes Mfg. Co. He was a 
director of Massachusetts Life 
Insurance Co., Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., Morris Plan Bank, 
New Bedford Institute of Sav- 
ings, and Friends Academy. 


Fred A. Powdrell, 70, for 
15 years treasurer of Powdrell 
& Alexander, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., operators of textile mills 
at Danielson, Conn., and New 
Bedford, Mass., and formerly 
treasurer of Dartmouth Corp., 


died at Pomfret, Conn., on 
March. 20. 


Walter Scott, 84, Stafford 
Springs, Conn., retired textile 
manufacturer, died Feb. 22. A 
native of England he came to 
this country as a young man. 
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He later became overseer of the 
Stafford Worsted Mill, and in 
1916 established the Stafford 
Worsted Co. of which he was 
vice president and general 
manager, retiring in 1943. 


Ralph H. Paige, 67, chair- 
man of Gardiner Hall, Jr., Co., 
South Willington, Conn., and 
a director of Berkshire Fine 
Spinning Associates, died at 
Springfield, Mass., on Mar. 19 
His entire business career was 
identified with the textile, par- 
ticularly the thread, manufac- 
turing field. 


John Franklin Schenck, 
president of Cleveland Mill & 
Power Co., Lily Mills, Lawn- 
dale Railway & Industrial Co., 
vice president of First National 
Bank of Shelby, N. C., and 
owner of Lawndale Telephone 
Co., died at his home at Lawn 
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dale, N. C., March 4. He was 
a great-grandson of Michael 
Schenck, who founded the first 
cotton mill in North Carolina 
in Lincoln County, 155 years 
ago 







Franklin P. Knipe, president 
of Walter E. Knipe & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., died 


recently. 







Albert Chapin Moulton, 76, 
former owner of Moulton 
Woolen Mills, North Rutland, 
Mass., died Mar. 15 in Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 









Walter W. 
owner and operator of Walter 
W. Moyer, Ephrata, Pa., un- 
derwear mill, died in Reading, 
Pa., recently. 










Herman H. Thielmann, for- 
metly in charge of sales for 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., North Arlington, 
N. J., died Mar. 31. He became 
associated with the sewing ma- 
chine industry in 1911 when 
he entered the employ of Met- 
ropolitan Sewing Machine 
Corp. 












Henry P. Baily, 76, diced re- 
cently at his home in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. He was associated 
with Joshua L, Baily Co. 















Charles Andrew Hunt, 72, 







retired textile executive, died 
i Lexington, N. C., recently. 





He organized Dacotah Cotton 
Mills, of Lexington, 30 years 
ag0 which he operated until 
his health failed. 








John T. Black, 69, vice pres- 
ident of Standard Hosiery 
Mills, Alamance, N. C., died 
recently. 










John Onslow Rankin, Sr., 
$3, Gastonia, N. C., one of 
the organizers of Dallas Cotton 
Mfg. Co., Dallas, N. C., and 
former secretary-treasurer of 
that corporation, died Mar. 5. 










Stewart Applegath, _ vice- 
president of Jersey’s Ltd., 
loronto, died at his home re- 





centl; 






Samuel Taus, 47, died Mar. 
‘6 at his home, Miami Beach, 
Fla. Until his retirement, he 
was for many years owner and 
operator of the Taus Hosiery 
Mill, Philadelphia, Pa. 






















J. D. Williams, 50, former 
“ecretary and treasurer of Var 
ay Mills, Greenville, S. C., 


il 
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Moyer, 66, 


NEWS ABOUT MEN 


eee 0 0 


and more recently owner and 
operator of the Textile Ware- 
house Co., Greenville, died 
Mar. 1. 


David Bradt Bartlett, lieu- 
tenant in the Army, who was 
associated with Aberfoyle Mfg 

o., Belmont, N. C., before 
entering the service, died in 
action in the Philippines Sept. 
7, 1944, according to informa- 
tion from the War Depart- 
ment. 


John Rhodes Dennis, 67, 
treasurer of the International 
Braid Co., Providence, R. L., 
died Mar. 24. He entered the 
textile industry at the age of 
17 in the employ of his father, 
then owner of Elmwood Mills. 


Hugh M. Watson, 81 retired 
secretary of Canadian Cottons 
Ltd., died recently in Montreal. 


John J. Fiske, 101, manager 
of the branch mill of Penmans 
Ltd., at Coaticook, Que., un- 
til his retirement a number of 
years ago, died recently at his 
home in Westmount, Que. 


Frank “Bullard Kenney, 79, 
died recently in Lowell, Mass. 
He was prominently known as 
a pioneer in development of 
high-speed textile machinery, 
and especially for the invention 
of high-speed cotton and rayon 
warpers. 


James Lincoln Ashley, a di- 
rector of The International 
Nickel Co., of Canada, Ltd., 
died recently in New York. 


Samuel W. Reiff, 87, scc 
retary-treasurer of J. G. Lein 
bach Woolen Mills, Reading, 
Pa., died Mar. 17. He was with 
Leinbach for 63 years. 


John Palmer McGraw, 66, 
a departmental superintendent 
of Cutter Mfg. Co., Rock Hill, 
S. C., died Mar. 2. 


Fred Revere Shepherd, 64, 
Concord, N. C., superintendent 
of the Cannon Mills Plant No. 
2, died Mar. 15. 


Lloyd G. Hooper, 66, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., formerly sup- 
erintendent of Johnson. Mills, 
Charlotte, N. C., died recently. 
He had also been connected 
with Jewell Cotton Mills, 
Thomasville, N. C., Wymojo 
Mill at Rock Hill, S. C. and 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co. 


Alex Stewart, 50, superin- 
tendent, Bates & Innes Ltd., 
Carleton, Ont., died recently. 
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AMERICAN 


... more economical 
to use because.... 


Nema aLlle 
ly, producing a finer 
quality product that 
can be sold easier 
and more 
profitably 





AMERICAN 
YARN AND PROCESSING CO 


MOUNT HOLLY, {3 NORTH CAROLINA 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Mr. Tom Moore 
736 Chestnut Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mr. Wm. S. Montgomery 
3701 N. Broad St. 





Simplified DESIGN 


Flexible POWER 


Better EVAPORATION 
More sensitive CONTROL 


Experienced textile men who know the 
merits of previous models of Southworth 
Humidifiers have found improvements in 
Model D that make it even more reliable 


and efficient. 


Extreme sensitivity of control, 


“airplane propeller” 


tures. 








W 


HIGH POINT, N. C. 
Mr. E. J. Holbrook 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
Mr. Edwin Hutchison 
Miss E. R. Abernethy Mr. E. W. Woo 

Mr. T. J. Davis 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mr. Rowland Swallow 
Empire State Bidg. 
CHICAGO, a 


222 West ae St. 





and an 
type fan for greater 
evaporation, are two outstanding fea- 


SOUTHWORTH 
Ua 





NOTE 


This advertisement is to re- 
mind you to include South- 
worth Humidifiers in your 
after-the-war plans, Frank. 
ly, we are 100% on war 
work and cannot make hu- 
midifiers at the present 
time, 





THe SoUTAWORTH MACHINE Co. 
PORTLAND 


MAINE 


‘“YOU CAN COUNT 
ON WAK COUNTERS” 


They are 
RUGGED 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 
We build single, double and triple 
pick counters; yardage, rotary, 


ratchet and special counters. 


Write — Phone — Wire 





INDUSTRIES 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. 
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Business Men... 
DEAD FILES 


CAN HELP 
LIVE AMERICANS 


Every business organization in the country has a chance now to render 
a patriotic service. In spite of all efforts to date, paper is still 
a No.1 war material shortage. 
Your dead files, old records and correspondence — all the paper not actually 
usable again or necessary to running your affairs—that’s war paper. Turn 
it in to make bomb bands, supply parachutes, ration and blood plasma boxes. 
Make a point of regularly salvaging all old paper around your place. 
And adopt conservation as a general rule—use Jess paper than heretofore— 
use as little paper as possible. 
If you sell your waste paper, and your local organizations 
have arranged for aid to wounded veterans, it will give — 
you real satisfaction to use some of the money for this 
purpose, or to support some other worthy community 
project. SAVE WASTE PAPER 
ACR I2 Bact 
ie otter 


——_ an” eee 
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12 inches high. 
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Corrugated and Cardboard 
Boxes and Cartons: Flatten 
them out and tie them in 
bundles about 12 inches 


high. 


7? { J ty apers : Fold them 
i H fl h 
WORSE 


them in bnaties about 


\ 
\ 
‘ 
\ 
| 
' 
' 
' 
' 
! 
| 
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Magazines and Books: Tie 
them in bundles about 
18 inches high for easy 
handling by collectors. 


Wastebasket Paper — 
pers. Envelopes, Etc.): 
Flatten and pack down 
in a box or bundle, s0 
that it can be carrie 
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qunsceneeeeRetePAOROOREOROUOODOGEUE REO ROOESOOEEGROSHCEOSEOOEceCneCeeececonteRsegsneae cee cecsnoenense”, 


SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


For Yarn and Fabric Finishing Plant. 
Must have experience and college train- 
ing. This is a large finishing plant with 
a well established company which is do- 
ing a great deal of expanding. A position 
which would have a future for a man with 
ambition and proper qualifications. Give 
age, experience and salary expected, all 
of which will be considered confidential. 


AOUSRREEE RO En eee EO RRR D EO eeeRReREOE Sees oReteEseeReETeT 





P-235, Textile World 


330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. 


‘seneeOUHROOEREOEORGSOOROGODROEOOOSROEOEOSSEGURAOORCEOESESEGEREEOAOOOUAE SRG SERECOO TOR OOeEEO SCOR eEteEOnORT 


sHODeEOEOESRONOOOOUECOEOGOROEEROROESOEORGROUDREOEOEREOUSUEGROSEORGEECROREROEOEOROESOERE® 


“SeeveReeEPONRSDODEOOOES DOD EDEDL OREO SO ROROREEDODO RODS DOSEDOOROGEROGOEOEOU SESE EHSL OROROOREEDESERDeCeSOEsEE., 


WANTED 
Assistant Plant Engineer 


30-40 Mechanical graduate preferred with 
executive ability. Should have previous 
experience in Plant Engineering and main- 
tenance. Should be familiar with power 
plant and machine shop operation. Loca- 
tion: Massachusetts. 

State age, experience, details of educa- 
tion, draft status, present salary and 
salary expected. Post war opportunity. 
USES certificate of availability and Draft 
Board clearance necessary. Send photo- 
graph, 

P-238, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


OUFUADOTUROGUNGODORESODSAASOOREGESEOEGORESSERRONSOREEREOESEEORREReSOROeGEOOSADeeeROREEEE. 


CU;OOEOEEGRGEDAEOEREROEGEGAUAEROUESOOOAOURDEDOROEORDAREEOAOEOGCRROOORO ROHR ROE DERE REED 
SROUOOUERGEOEGEGACOSOSSCOGAEOSOERRGOEGOGNGERGSSD ENGR ROR SOREROHEOSEEeUaH ODE REseRseEeEeD 






One ONOUEEEDOOEOOOEROOEEIEOEOOR DO COURT DERSUOE DEED ET OL SURAT GO ROOGeGR DORE DEI RA TisrErTenereeTnteT 


WANTED 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
BRAIDED RUG MILL 


Large eastern cotton rug manufacturer 
has opening in organization for produc- 
tion manager in braided rug division; 
excellent future for right man who must 
be conversant with all phases of business 
including raw materials, labor training, 
styling. State full details experience, age, 
compensation desired, etc. All replies 
will be held strictly confidential. 


P-209, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


CONCUUNONOROGEEEDOOEDTODOOEOORAGEROREGOROEOEOEOOEOEOEORRERRGOROAOEOEOHOEEOHENER ES 
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Opportunity for Promotion Man 
With Textile Mill Experience 


Prominent textile publication has opening 





eeeeeeeneneneeneneneseneceeser 






in its advertising department for a pro- 
motion man who combines advertising 
writing ability with intimate knowledge 
of textile mill operations. Apply, giving 
complete details of past experience, age, 
draft status and salary requirements to 


P-242, Textile World 
New York 18, N. Y. 


330 W. 42nd St., 
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CHEMISTS 


; 
| with textile and detergent experience. 
i 
A 











Immediate openings available with estab- 
lished chemical company, permanent posi- 
tions either 
partments, 
for advancement now and post-war. 
complete details. 
P-232, Textile World 
520 North Michigan Ave., 
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sales-service or research de- 
Excellent salary and we 
ve 





Chicago 11, Ill. 








POSITIONS VACANT 


cecilia inhi nancies 
WANTED: MAN to take charge of quality test- 
ing laboratory experience with cotton and 
synthetic textiles desirable. Work will include 
physical and chemical analysis in relation to 
research and development and promotional ac- 
tivities of national service organization. Loca- 
tion Dallas, Texas. Write including education, 
experience, and expected salary range. Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America, P. O. Box M, 
University Station, Austin 12, Texas. 
TEXTILE ENGINEER—Excellent opportunity 
in essential industry for a young man with 
research ability in engineering. Permanent re- 


sponible position with reliable progressive 
textile manufacturer. Development program 
requires initiative. State age, training and ex- 


perience. Include photo. P-218, Textile World, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
WANTED: Personnel Director for four textile 
plants, Man with experience preferred. State 
age, experience, references, and salary desired 
in first letter. P-219, Textile World, 330 W. 


42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
WANTED: Superintendent for Yarn Plant lo- 


cated in Western North Carolina. State age, 
experience, and references in first letter. P-220, 


Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 158, 

We. ee 

WANTED: EXPERIENCED Textile Man, pre- 
ferably with textile school training, who can 

teach loom fixing on C&K S-3 looms. Give 

classes in rayon weaving and throwing, and 


has good knowledge of latest developments in 


synthetic yarns and textile machinery. Give 
full details regarding experience and salary 
expected, P-221, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 18, N. Y. 

WANTED: TEXTILE technician with theo- 


retical and practical experience 
and spinning machinery. 
good post-war 
quired. State 
Textile World, 
re ee 


carding 
Permanent job with 
possibilities. Traveling re- 
salary and draft status. P-243, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 


on 


MAN WANTED for Eastern Penna. Plant to 

supervise 100 sewing machine operators. Sal- 
ary commensurate with experience and ability 
Post-war security. P-222, Textile World, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


pS APOCARONENCERDEA EAE DEREERE NER DORONONEC ENON EDEL EO DOSe EC HORSHeDEDENSDOCHO EUDORA NEN EEE ES CHEE DEaneTsceeneee: 


WANTED 
Machine Designer 


Graduate engineer 30-40 for design and 
development of Textile machinery. Should 
have previous development experience on 
existing and new machines. Should be 
acquainted with modern shop practice and 
methods. Ability to supervise group of 
designers and draftsmen necessary. Loca- 
tion: Massachusetts. 

State age, experience, details of educa- 
tion, draft status, present salary and 
salary expected. Post war opportunity. 
USES certificate and availability and Draft 
Board clearance necessary. Send photo- 
graph. 





P-239, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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WANTED 
TIME STUDY ENGINEER 


Excellent opportunity with immediate pos- 


sibilities with textile firm engaged in 
essential production. Give complete out- 
line concerning self in first letter. All 
replies confidential. 
P-233, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


WANTED 


Textile Manufacturer needs viscose engi- 
neer familiar with latest manufacturing 
methods. Should be capable of making 
plant layout and have knowledge of ma- 
chine design. Permanent position. 

P-234, Textile World 


330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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WANTED 
LACE DRAFTSMAN 


Experienced, > well established firm in 
New York State. Apply in writing, stat- 
ing details of experience. 

P-205, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
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EXECUTIVE 


Dyeing and Finishing field. Thoroughly experienced 
in processing, production and equipment Northern 
and Southern plants desires new contact where 
knowledge and ability can be used to full advan- 
tage. Interested in new projects or reorganization 
of present setups. 


PW-241, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


CODOEOGEONOLOEDEOUDEOOEOEOO OLED OREORORORGUGOOOERESESEEAGOEDORNS HORDE OREORORRERT SHON eDEnseeeneneneoeeeREn. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position as superintendent of aver- 

age size rayon weaving mill, or assistant 
superintendent of large mill, 12 years expe- 
rience on all types of rayon yarns, some tech- 
nical training, married, sober, good manager 
of help. PW-224, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 


L 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF Dyeing over twenty 
years experience in piece dyeing, gabardines, 
tropical worsteds, silk-white worsteds, serges, 
and acid piece dyeing ladies wear—also pack- 
age and jackspool dyeing. Full informatoin on 
request. PW-228, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y 
EXPORT EXE CUTIV E, fully experienced ex 
port routine, industrial experience, knowl- 
edge markets, Portuguese fluently, some Span- 
ish, able to build up post-war business, wants 
position with manufacturer establishing or 
developing export department; first-class ref- 
eee PW-244, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 
» New York 18, N. Y. 





WANTE i IPeattion as Knitting foreman, 28 
years experience with old reliable company 
as foreman on cooper spring and latest needle 
knitting machines and payne winders. PW- 
247. Textile World, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 
ASSISTANT SUPT. thoroughly experienced in 
dobby and jacquard designing, loom fixing 
and weaving with some laboratory experience 
and two years as supervisor in a throwing 
plant. Textile graduate with 24 years experi- 
ence in cotton mills.. PW-248, Textile World, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


SALESMAN WANTED © 


SALESMAN wanted to handle 

textile mill and industrial crayons and 
Reorganization leaves practically the 
entire United States and Canadian territories 
open. In first letter, include lines now carried 
and territory covered. SW-249. Textile World, 


( ‘OM MISSION 
our 
chalks. 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. N. Y. 
SALESMEN AVAILABLE 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE graduate; age 45; 
22 years experience skein dyeing; desires 
association with dyestuffs or textile finishes 


manufacturer as salesman. Please give details 
in first letter. SA-250. Textile World, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago a3. oe 


(Continued on page 254) 
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NO POSTWAR SLUMP FOR YOU, BROTHER! 


EXPORT TO AUSTRALIA! 


Active young man, 28, vocational training at Tex- 
tile Sagaaering Dept. of Superior Textile Technical 
College Chemnitz (Germany), seeks representation 
in Australia of American manufacturers of textile 
products, machinery or chemicals used in the tex- 


tile trade. 
RA-208, Textile World 
68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 


Interesting booklet concerning Inventions, Patents, 

Trade-Marks and Copyrights, together with Sched- 

ule of Government and Attorney’s Fees, sent with- 

- obligation. Simply ask for ‘‘booklet and sched- 
e.”” 


Established 1915 


Patents & Trade-marks 
i Suite 448, 815—I5th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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AOOOONSOR RED ORRR DORE REEDED HE REE DEDOES EHO DTeRRERENDOROE TEESE 
DESIGN & MANAGEMENT CORP. 

Engineering, Design & Development; Labor-Saving 
& Textile Machinery, Inventions & Products Devel- 
oped, Fabric Analysis under direct supervision of 
Otto Engelhard, Noted Textile Expert. 
Automatic, Hydraulic, Pneumatic, Plastic and 
Rubber Machinery; Tool, Electrical and Electronic 
Design; Standard Cost Systems, Wage Incentives, 
Time & Motion Studies, Job Eval., Reoonversion. 
82 Beaver 8S 


treet New York 5, N. Y. 
‘encnnncncneccenncessecsensegcssssuecseseveccocesesccensencecocsenscccnccnccsascoesessesesenccsenngcssenenes 
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Over Forty-five Years of Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


second hands, fixers, etc. 


Phone: Liberty 6547 


for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superintendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, everseers, 
Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
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(Additional Employment Advertising on page 254) 
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Gq SEARCHLIGHT SECTION qp 


SALESMEN AVAILABLE 
(Continued from page 253) 


TEXTILE SALESMAN capable, reliable, de- 

sires connection with weaver or knitter in- 
terested in selling to manufacturers in greater 
New York, SA-251. Textile World, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


YARN SALESMAN long experience with big 

following of knitters, weavers as well as 
others in New York area offers service com- 
mission basis. SA-252 Textile World, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE 


AGENCIES for Australia required for Man- 

chester goods, cleaning cloth, cotton waste 
and general merchandise. Reply David Hy- 
man, Merchant, 12 Henry Street, Kew, E4, 
Melbourne Australia. (Bankers — English, 


Scottish & Australian Band Ltd., Kew, Mel- 
bourne Australia. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—PRODUCT for manufacture of sale. 

Manufacturer of flat-weave floor coverings is 
seeking suitable product for immediate or post- 
war manufacture or sale. BO-227. Textile 
World, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 


HIGHLY QUALIFIED rayon throwster with 

wide experience in the throwing fleld seek- 
ing (a) manufacturer having idle throwing 
machinery or throwing plant who desires to 
sell, rent or resume operations on a profit- 
sharing or salary basis; I have contact for 
yarn business. In need of a trouble shooter 
who knows throwing in all its phases, or (b) 
a manufacturer of a throwing supt. capable 
training own help—North or South. Married, 
age 44, references. BO-253. Textile 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. ¥. 


Salesman-Technician Available 


Textile man with 15 years plant and technical sales 
experience desires connection with reputable and 
prominent chemical manufacturer or jobber to rep- 
resent them in East Tennessee, Western North Caro- 
lina and Piedmont Section of South Carolina, with 
headquarters in Asheville, N. C. 


SA-231, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. : 


PUEDE GEGOOROODEGERAOCOOROROEOEOGOEORGEDERERORGOOEDTOOeROEDSeReSeeceRS eanneeonsannnee— 


Prepare Now for 
Export to Australia 


Australian organization with excellent 
connections in the textile field, desires 
to act as agent in the Australian market 
for the sale of American textile prod- 
ucts and machinery. First class refer- 
ences available. Write to 


KELLER'S TEXTILE CO. 


73-75 William Street, Sydney, Australia 


URDOLEDSU DORA HO ROROEO ODE SEOOEEROSEOE EO EC HOELeRESenEEEe®, 


ee 


APOREDESEDEDEERSCLERLEN EERE HERE DDOADESESEOERESEEEEED SFr oN ee eonT es svenncerenceesnsereenresnenacrreaeens | 


FOR SALE 


One good mill building in Piedmont Section of 
South Carolina. Large enough for 400 looms and 
necessary carding and spinning equipment. Has 
power plant to develop minimum of 600 H.P. 
Plenty warehouse space. 80 houses to go with 
mill if desired. 450 acre land. 


BO-206, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, New York 


SOeOeDenseennennecesersevenenoessceceesesnene sen eenesernencecees 


SUDO NRORONEEDeRenREseenensnecensoneserT 


OOUUDEDOGOGEOESEOUDECEEODT OO COOUSEEORAELEOEOES SECRBRORS FRED EE STONES EY 


WOOLEN MILL 
WANTED 


Will buy, lease or invest in good mill 
with good equipment. 
BO-180, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


“AERNONONeEOneonEnEnneesereaseenaeeer ens ener eseoeeeeHeceneeneneneoseeeneneeecesenecssneneneenceEenesenses 


AUOUeOeUeeeeneneeoenenonnecneneneees, 
SOUEUEESOEDOO SOHO FERORODOROOHOEECEORBERS 


UOREGUOEOHOEDUOHOROROUCEGEDUROCORORERAGGRORONCHORORODEEDE OT OO TT EDEROOROOOROEDOD ED OO RO HERO RO RORERE ROSES? 


WANTED 


Brownell or similar machines _ for 
twisting heavy cords 8 x 10 spools. 
Rewinder for Rope type reels. 
W-211, Textile World 


330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





World, 
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“ENT PeP DONDE: ~RERDEOT EBBDEEE ESTED 


WANTED 


Woolen Spinning Mill 


OR 
Woolen Spinning Equipment 


CARDS WINDERS 


MIXERS CONERS 
SPINNING FRAME 


W-237, Textile World 
330 West’ 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 


Aer ee teeeeerreneeeee 


pan ST ONEOEOROROEE SHOR DEL ODEEOErODeEE DOES eeenenEeseneS: 


WANTED 


Woolen Dele 
—Mules— 
and Pickers 


of all types 


Give specifications and price in first 
reply 


P. O. Box 1534 
PROVIDENCE RHODE ISLAND 


enneunenene cOneceeneneeeeeeenseeenensesenensussssusssunsnscnessesssesseesssssssseeoeseseeeesesses. 


-enneenegeoncrenenecseress: sus ahideiigieanienentnchenitaiasalitianiiiemnanl 


“WANTED. 
SANFORIZING MACHINE 


Large textile mill wants to buy new or 
used Sanforizing machine. Width neces- 
sary 100 centimeter; possibly 160. Reply 
giving information about producing dates 
of machine; price, etc. to ‘Sanforizing’’, 
A. B. Svenska Telegrambyran, Gothen- 
bu Sweden. 


OUEREOESORDORSEOOOREOEONORGEOEEESEOLER GEOR ON OO DONO EORCHOOOeONOORERReEEOEOERCOEREAUGGEO ROSE SORE ROH RERERE?, 


WANTED 


ONE BALING PRESS 


To bale waste, size 72’’x30" with upstroke 
either electric or hydraulic. If electric 
must be equipped with motor with current 
60 cycle, 3 phase, 440 volts, Write full 
details 
W-229, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 


soneneneenneesnencenenceceesessnsoensenene” 
OEE SUOOEOROUEOREEEOSSHOODEOOSEROEEEOER.” 


eeeeee ee ee ONDE OO DEOEOOSEROEDEDEDEGDORDEOOSESOSOSDROSSEDOGEDESEEESECEOORORO ROE OH SHC eo eCO ee ROSeecROREREE 


WANTED 
CURTIS & MARBLE 


KNIT GOODS NAPPER 


W-988, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


sennnenennenenconneoneunsenenenenenenenennenDennaeeneneneanansennsnenencasnnoasncnapensecssnsenensnontunts 
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COLOCOOUAEDODERUDUEOEOEGHED, CVEOREEROOE SOOO EOROOUEOODEOESROOSRGOROGONOHDROUOHSE CORR OROOROBOOHOIO Ss 


WANTED 
TWO GOOD TAPE CONDENSERS 


for sixty inch cards, with four single aprons, eighty 
ends, twenty ends on spools, four spools each. Give 
full particulars, price, age, location and condition. 


W-230, Textile World 
330 West 42nd Bt. New York 18, _¥. 


WANTED 


Up to 50—42” Draper 
Model P Looms, either 
motor or belt driven. 


W-240, Textile World 
20 North Michigé Ave., Chicag 


Ceneevensusenccensntuneggs 


coecnceeccgsensenensesones 
“soneeeneunnenncusnaucnscncoosscnsceenecess. 


CHenerseeenssnesucunneuenseaneesenenenne’ 
F Aenennnneeerenenceneunenencecnceceesenese. 


OAEUDESUEOEDDOROEOAROREDRSEOARORDOOOOEOEOCOROOOOORSOGOEDOOEOOGEOEODODOROODERO REDD DOE CRODORREOEROROREEEDS 


FOR SALE 
Butterworth PIN DRYER 


Complete with Housing 
For Cloth 28” to 72” wide 


HART & FOSTER CO. 


York & Emerald Sts., Philadelphia 25, Pa. 





SCUNONOEEOROROEOGOONT ECON RRO OOEOESONNEEDE® 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


22—Bramwell Feeds—Davis & Furber—39” 
4—Sliver Lappers—Whitin 
4—Ribbon Lappers—Whitin 
16—Combers—Whitin—Model D 
8—Combers—Whitin—Model C 
2—Siubbers—11x5'/2”—72 Spindle—Lowell 
i—Intermediate—i0x5—84 Spindle—Saco-Pettee 
2—Interdrafts—9x4'/2—114 Spindle—Whitin 
2—Iinterdrafts—8x4—128 Spindle—Woonsecket 
5—Fine Frames—7x3'/2—168 Spindle—Lowell 
2—Fine Frames—7x3—176 Spindle—Saco-Pettee 
24—Spinning Frames—Saco-Pettee—208 Spindie— 
234” Gauge 
90 oo Winders—Saco-Lowell—Camless—16 Spin- 
e 
3—Tube Winders — Saco-Lowell — Camless — 16 
Spindle 
3—Rayon Twisters—Atwood 5-B—92 Spindle 
2—Bobbin Winders—Universal +90—20 Spindle 
2—Yarn Conditioning Boxes—“‘H& W'’—Industrial 
Dryer Co 
i—Hygrolit Machine—Kearny—Model 3AY 
i—Bobbin Stripper—*‘Airway”’ 


Amoskeag-Lawrence Mills, Inc. 
Manchester, N. H. 


Ficonsssnnsscencsscanssonsssonnssssessennsesnnssoneece 


ar 
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FOR SALE 
IIOFFMAN PRESS like New & BOILER 
2—MceCREARY BRUSHING MACHINES 
One SPENCER OILER for PICKER 
15—TOMPKINS KNITTING TABLES 
EXTRA-CYLINDERS 
(Both Spring & Latch Needles) 
NITTING PARTS 


BURR-WHEELS 

(All makes and Gages) 
2—DAVIS & FUBER 80 inch NAPPERS 
Davis & Furber 80” NAPPERK GRINDEK 
Bruce Power DIE CUTTING MACHINE 
McCREARY 4 roll STEAM CALENDER 
2—Firsching SLITTING MACHINES 
1—Ireland SLITTING MACHINE 
1—Grand Rapids SLITTING MACHINE 
1—Adams SLITTING MACHINE 
4—PAYNE 40 sp. BOTTLE WINDERS 


Geo. E. Smith Textile Machinery Co. 
P. 0. BOX 46 COHOES, N. Y 


“auauennensenvenvensussensessensessessncnssnvsnsensessansessesssnsensesessecsessussseseeacecesoreoesesoe® 


SOUEDECDUNOEOEDORONEUSUONSESOEDERDSDORCRDESUOHeEecRERGHROscHOSDUSCHEREHEOOONCESEEECCO SEER”, 
TeaeanneneneeeenneneeneeeeresenOenDeDEOE EOE ORENEOReDeGneEDEDOSUROROLOO RESO ROLE SE OCEREESENRD. 


AGUOROGUAGHOLEOOOROOSESOEOEOROEDORDOEOEOEOOROGROREOROOSCOEDE DESO ORE OOSCEOHOSOROROROOCOeEOREOROEEY 


FOR SALE 

2 Sipp Eastwood Double Deck winders 
—1!40 spindles per machine 

Type DR Double drive, Sipp Steel pipe 
frame, rigid traverse 

Double oilless bearing swift bracked, 
17 inch pin wood hub rigid wire swift 

Traverse adjustable from 4-11/16 to 6" 

Spool size 5/44" between heads—434," 
heads—23,"" diameter barrel 

Equipped with |'/. HP 550 V 60 Cycle 
3 phase General. Electric ball bearing 
motors, Double V belt drive 

Used Less Than One Year 


THE HARTFORD RAYON CORP. 
ROCKY HILL CONNECTICUT 


ePOOeeneeen ne ntOSOOREODENORENGLOORODOORSOREDORERISERIOROSEOREREORG RSL AOSORO DORON SL OGEOREEEROeoREDEEET’ 


OUNERUOEDENOEODDOHOHOEEEODAOEOODEOECEHOSURCEO DO EEOROECEEOROEOOREOHOsEOHEeoeEteeCtCstOnS®, 


1—Sargent Duplex 36” 


BURR PICKER 


$1,500.00 U. S. 

1—48” Apperly Feed. .$150.00 U. S. 
All above in good order, offered subject being 
unsold, F.0.B., mill floor, crating extra, terms cash. 

FS-187, Textile World 
4 York 18 


senenennneventneneenercnsseene avosoncvenscvntoconsoonscece 
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WANTED 


LOOMS 


10 or more 66”’ Draper looms 1 x 1 auto- 
matic magazine, 20-25 harness, modified D 
Worsted Model. 


INTERNATIONAL LOOMS, Inc. 
464 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


COOUEOeesnensnsecneneeenccecenescecnenneney 
2 euneeoeeeenenesensspeeneenesnsesssonsnees 
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New “‘SEARCHLIGHT’’ Advertisements 


received by April 30th appear in the May 
issue, subject to space limitations. 


Address copy to the 
Departmental Staff 
TEXTILE WORLD 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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“PLANNING FOR THE 
me FUTURE IS OK... 


EN BUT 


if you want action NOW 
to BUY or SELL... to liquidate a complete mill 
or items of equipment—to convert idle machines 
into CASH ... quickly ... the down-to-earth ans- 
wer is — EVERY TIME! 


Check this list of what we have to offer—then contact US. 














3—46” x 52” Button Breakers 
3—42” Butterworth 3-Roll Friction and 


1—60” C & M Plush Shear, Arranged for 
Mtr. Dr. 







Rolling Calender, l—motor driven, S P E Cc I A L S 1—84” Voelker Cloth Press, motor driven 
2-belt dr. “ 
” 1—80" Butterworth 3 roll Calen- 2—66” C & M 2-Blade Shears 
1—60” D. & F. 2-cyl. Iron Shoddy Card a 12-66” P & W 2-Blade Shears 


1—Sargent Yarn Conditioning Machine a 
2-100 Spindle Foster Model 25 Doublers 1—Complete Set Combers includ- eS ee ede Ghaae 


1—36” Doubling & Winding Machine ing: 1—72” Monforts 2-Blade Shear 











1—46” Windle Doubler 1—72" Yale Semi-Decating 1—Schultze 106” Double Shear 
1—6 Delv. Whitin Drawing Frame with Machine with Blanket 1—Smith & Furbush Rag Shredder 
12” coiler, and motor 1—72" Kenyon 2-Bowl Crab 1—42” C & M 5 Burner Gas Singer 
1—4 and one 6 delv. H & B dr. frame oe ace 1—82” Saco Lowell hot air Slasher 
on etre Saket || Sine eset SE°2mers|[ 235 Se Wing one 












entenns Gnd whadieee 12—76" cloth Draper modified D 6—24 Spindle Fairmont Drum Spoolers 
1—Laboratory Hydro Extractor automatic Looms, 81" reed 8 er ae 
1—30” American Laundry belt driven space with Lacy tops for 6 10,000—4'2 x 6” Wooden Spools 
extractor harness work, motor driven 6—120 Spindle Draper Spoolers wi. Ten- 
1—42” Fletcher extractor belt driven ae i & F Single Acting 14 sions 
2—Hunter No. 10 Fulling Mills - apper 2—Warp Compressor Machine Co., Mul 
10—40” C&M 42”, 46”, 50”, 100” Folding _— & : mg ga Beamers, tiple Jack Spoolers 
Machines efc., ° . 1—60’ C & M Tiger, Arranged for Mtr. Dr. 
1—52” James Smith Card Grinder 2—54" Entwistle Warpers 


2—100 Spindle Foster #12 tube winders, 
belt driven 





8—1200 h. Halton Jacquards, 9” lift 
60—42” Modified “E’” Draper with roller 












tops, 4742” reed space, belt driven Liens Eeeper 34" Bing Tele 
18—82" C & K 4x 4 25 Harness Belt driven 3—6512”" Voelker double bed rotary cloth Drive Twister i F 

weelan'@haia presses belt driven 16” cyl. 1—108-spindle F J 442” ring Tape Drive 
1—336 spindle Johnson & Bassett 2” 1—66” Gessner double bed rotary cloth Twister ’ 

gauge mule with 24 drums press belt driven 12” diameter roll 24—72” Stafford 2x1 automatic Looms 77” 
1—24” Parkhurst Burr Picker, Recondi- 2—50” Dinsmore Inspecting. Sewing & reed space, 25 harness head motions, 

tioned Rolling Machines, Mtr. Dr. motor driven 








Miacuinery Liquwwarinc Company 


OPA REGISTRATION NUMBER 789 


EST. 1923 
31-33 West 42nd Street <> NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC TELEPHONE PEnnsylvania 6-8014 EXPORT 
DEALERS IN TEXTILE MACHINERY, ACCESSORIES AND MILL SUPPLIES 
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PATERSON 


QUICK» AC TION 
TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 


























Special 


10—4 x1 Crompton and 
Knowles automatic 
woolen looms, motor 
driven. 





24—74" 4 x 4 Crompton and 
Knowles woolen looms 20 
harness, intermediate 
head, motor driven. 























@30—4 x 4, 72” Crompton & Knowles 
Worcester looms, roller bearing shock ab- 
sorber, motor driven, 1 HP, 3 Phase mo- 
tors, oversized shuttle boxes, extended 
bottom shaft for Jacquards. 












10—76" 4x 4 Crompton and 
Knowles woolen looms, 
25 harness, intermediate 
head, motor driven. 





@ 24-48” Crompton & Knowles Worcester 
2 x 2 box looms, 20 harness dobbies and 
multipliers, individually motor driven, 
warp stop motions, pick counters, paper- 
less beams. 





1 set—60" wide, metal, 
double cylinder card 
with practically new 

card clothing. 













@® 16—Crompton & Knowles, 4 x 4, 82” reed 
space, 25 harness intermediate heads, 
large shuttle boxes, woolen looms, indi- 
vidually motor driven, complete with 1 @ 200 Universal +90 quillers or coppers, 
HP, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 220 volt motors. with or without bunch builders, belt driven 

or motor driven. 








@ 50—Crompton & Knowles, 4 x 1, 52” 
Looms, roller bearing. shock absorber, @ Sipp or Eastwood winders to wind from 
high pickwheel, removable cloth rollers skein to spool. 
individually motor driven, warp stop mo- 
tions and pick counters. @ Sipp or Eastwood warpers and creels. 

















Over 100 Jacquard Machines 624 hook coarse index ) 
Over 60 Jacquard Machines 1304 hook fine index ) ALL DOUBLE LIFT 





Over 40 Jacquard Machines 2608 hook fine index 







Looms Jacquard Machines Dyeing Machines Coppers 
Warpers Spinning and Throwing Textile Motors Finishing Machine 
Winders Machines Shuttles - Quillers Harnesses 








© CONTACT US FOR QUICK ACTION ON TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 












P ATERS( NastK MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


24 SPRUCE STREET © SHERWOOD 2-1363-4-5 © PATERSON, N. J. 
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EXTRACTORS 
6—V.V. & Tolhurst 54” & 60”: rubber & copper 
baskets. 
8—V.V. Fletcher & Tolhurst 40-48”, copper lined. 
10—Tolhurst, American Laundry, Bock & Troy 14”-42”, 
copper baskets. 
2—48” Raw Stock Extractors. 


SCOURING & DYEING 


2—Haveg Washers, completely enclosed. 

i—Sargent 3-Bowl Skein Scouring machine. 
6—Klauder-Weldon Skein Deying Machines. 
i—Obermaier Yarn Dyeing Machine. 

2—Buhiman 100-arm skein dyeing machines. 
i—Smith Drum Skein Dyeing Machine. 

3—Double Tier Combination Beam & Package Dyers. 
3—S-D Monel Rotary Dyers, 3 & 4-pocket units. 


DRYERS 
3—National & P & S Loop Dryers, 30-65’ long. 
i—P & S 72” Raw Stock Dryer, automatic feed. 
i—Phila. Raw Stock Dryer, 48”, automatic feeder. 
3—Sargent & Hunter Wool Carbonizers. 
2—P. & S. Oven type Package Dryers. 
4—Truck Dryers, | & 2 trucks. 
{—Multipass Airlay Dryer. 
6—Proctor & Schwartz Yarn Dryers. 
i—Pin Tenter Dryer, 64” wide. 
i—V.V. 5-Tier Net Dryer. 
2—Heathcote and Kenyon Cloth Dryers. 
!—Proctor & Schwartz Hosiery Dryer. 


NAPPERS 


2—D & F single acting Nappers, 60 & 84”. 
3—Gessner & Woonsocket double acting Nappers, 60”, 


84” & 90”. 

TENTER FRAMES 
|—Textile Fin. Mach. 90’x50” Tenter. 
i—W & J 80’x50” Swing Tenter. 
|—Heathcote Pin Tenter. 
|—25' Tenter with Bakelite clips. 


PALMER QUETCHES & TENTERS 
2—V.V. Palmers, 60” & 72”. 
3—Morrison & V.V. 50”, 60” & 72” Palmer Quetches. 
|—Butterworth 80” Palmer. 
2—V.V. & General Machine 60” Palmerettes. 
PADDERS, MANGLES, QUETCHES 
-— & Butterworth 2-Roll Padders, 50”, 62” 
!—Butterworth 2-Roll 80” Padder. 
4—Butterworth 50” 2-Roll Starch Mangles. 
i—James Hunter 50” Water Manger. 
5—Butterworth & Morrison 2 & 3-roll Quetches, 50-72”. 
BUTTON BREAKERS 
3—Morrison & V.V. Button Breakers, 50-72”, brass 


rolls. 
BEAMERS—BATCHERS 
4—Van Viaanderen 50” & 60” Beamers. 
8—Batchers, 48”, 50” & 72’. 
FLAT FOLDERS & DOUBLERS 
4—E & Hall Flat Folders, 42”-60”, with motors. 
3—P & W & Windle 46”-60” Doubling, Reeling & 
Measuring. 
COATING MACHINES 


Plastic and rubber coaters, 50”-72”. 


SEWING MACHINES 
5—Morrow 60ABB & 60D3B on stands and tracks. 
3—Union Special and Singers. 

BRUSHING MACHINES 
2—P & W Cloth Brushers, 72” & 100”. 


SLASHERS 


3—Saco-Lowell Cotton Slashers. 


DECATERS 
3—P & W & Yale Decaters 72”. 


WASHERS 
'—Continuous 60” Boil-Off Machine, steel tanks. 
!'—Van Viaanderen 60” Open Washer. 
2—Open Washers, 5 & 8 compartments, 50” face. 
5—Compartment 30’ Washer, 66” wide. 
'—3-Compartment Monel Rotary Washer. 
|—60"” Open Washer. 


BUY AND HOLD MORE WAR BONDS 
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CALENDERS 
2—V.V. Ball Bearing Calenders, 50” & 60”. 
6—V.V. Butterworth & Textile, 3, 6 & 7-Roll Hydraulic 
Calenders, 80”. 
3—Butterworth & Perkins 40”, 54” & 80” 3-Bowl 
Schreiners. 
i—Butterworth 3-Roll 54” Friction Calender. 
2—54” and 65” Embossers. 
SHEARS 
3—P & W 2-Blade Shears, 60” & 6612”, complete with 
lint saving device and brushes. 
DYE BECKS 
12—Morrison & V.V. 6’ to 9’ Dye Becks, stainless steel 
and wood tubs. 
DYE JIGS 
2—Morrison 60” Dye Jigs. 
4—Morrison Dye Jigs, 40”, S.S. 
i—Butterworth Scouring Jigg. 
DRY CANS 


355—Dry Cans, 50” to 112” face, 23” to 84” dia. 


PRINT MACHINES & EQUIPMENT 
2—BTA & BTS Motors, 25, 35 & 50 horsepower. Star 

gears, mandrels, copper pans & doctor blades. 
i—Franklin 3-Color 45” Print Machine. Complete with 

Jack. and 8 Copper Rolls. 

PRINTING MACHINES 

7—R. B. & F 1-10 collor Print Machines, 40”-60”. 
'—Waldron 4-Color Wallpaper Print Machine. 
I—V.V. 10-color Ribbon Print Machine. 


Small Complete Woolen Mill 
1—Franklin 3-color 45" Print ma- 
chine, complete with copper 
rollers, jack, mandrels, etc. 


TUBERS 
5—Tubing & Measuring Machines, 50”-60”. 
i—Hermas 60” Measuring Machine with Motor. 
KETTLES 
4—Textile Copper Steam Jacketed Color Kettles, tilting, 
agitated, 40-150 gallons. 
AGERS 


2—Butterworth Cast Iron Agers, 18’ & 30’ Ig-50-60" 


wide 
WEAVING MACHINES 
241—C & K 92” automatic looms. 
13—C & K 82” automatic looms. 
10—Draper 79” automatic looms. 
52—C & K 52” automatic looms, 
24—C & K 4x4 Automatic Tapestry Looms, 64”. 
30—72” Jacquard Looms, C & K. 


KNITTING MACHINES 
150—I” to 21” Circular Knitting Machines. 
4—Wildman 23” Ribbers. 
2—Grosser Knitting Machines, 


We buy from 


SINGLE ITEMS 


COMPLETE 
PLANTS 


Send your list of 
IdleEquipmentNow 


For War 
Production Now 


To Create Jobs 
After the War 


PREPARATORY MACHINES 


2—Sargent & C & M Burr Pickers. 
2—30” Rag Pickers. 

2—40” Kitson Pickers. 

{—40” Mixing Picker. 

i—C & M 40” Fearnaught Picker. 
2—Saco Lowell Condensors. 

2—Saco Lowell Vertical Openers. 
4—Panghorn Dust Collectors. 
i—Conical Duster with dust blower. 


CARDING MACHINES 


14—Sets D&F Wool Waste Cards, 48” x 48”. 
3—Sets D&F Woolen Cards, 48” x 48”, 
i—Woolen Card, 48” x 60” diameter. 
3—Sets D&F Worsted Cards, 60” x 54”. 
2—Sets D&F Worsted Cards, 60” x 48”. 
2—Sets D&F Worsted Cards, 54” x 54”. 
2—Furbush Worsted Cards. 48” x 48”. 
6—Sargent. Bramwell & Harwood Feeds. 
i—Barker Triple Rub 3-bank condensor. 
i—Roy Travis 90” Card Grinder. 
6—French Combs. 
16—Whitin D-2 Combers. 
8—Hetherington Silver & Ribbon Lap Machines. 


SPINNING & YARN MACHINES 


52—Whitin & D&F Spinners, 240-252 spindles 2”-3'2” 
gauge. band driven. 

—D&F Wool Spinner, 4'2” gauge. 
J0—Deliveries H&B Drawing Frames, 12” coilers. 
7—D&F 240 & 330 spindle Mules. 

I—J&B 336-spindle Mule. 

6—Platt Worsted Mules. 

i—Sipp Double Deck Winder. 
3i1—Fletcher Double Deck Twisters. 

i—P-S Ring Twister, 5”, band drive. 

3—High Speed Beam Warpers. 

2—Foster +101 Cone Winders. 
12—Universal +50 & 290 Winders. 

8—Atwood 50-B Spinners. 

2—Sipp 72” Warpers. 

3—Whitin & Atwood Skein Reelers. 

4—Jack Spoolers, complete with creels. 

7—H&B Speeders, 5” gauge. 

2—Foster #12 Winders. 


WATER SOFTENERS 


i—Permutit Water Softener, 103” hg. 63” wd. 
2—10 x 10 Vertical Softeners, Zeolite. 
3—Pressure Sand Filters, 8’ dia. x 20’ long, complete. 


FULLING MILLS 


2—James Hunter £10 Fulling Mills. 


GARNETTS 


3—James Smith 3-cylinder Garnetts. 
i—P & S Single Cylinder 20’x60” Garnett. 
i—P & S 2-cylinder 20°x60” Garnett. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Skein Reelers, gas boilers, blowers, scutchers, expanders, 
trucks, generator sets, motors, tanks, modine heaters, 
exhaust fans, pleaters, gears, portable agitators, 
humidifiers, boilers, pumps, testers, etc. 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
Address Inquiries to 


TEXTILE DIVISION, PATERSON, N. J. 
— 5th Ave. & McLean Bivd. @ 


15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. 





Tel. ARmory 4-6540 
Tel BArclay 7-0600 
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AGITATORS, Port. High Speed 

BEAMER, 60” Van Viaanderen 

BUTTON BREAKER, Morrison 50” 

—_—- 3 roll, 45” VV. 52” Cav., 60° 


& K 
CALENDER, 3 roll, Friction 55” 
CALENDER, 4 bowi, 2 paper, 2 steel 
DECATER, Semi. C. & M. 72"xi2” dia. 
DECATER, Full, Gessner 
DRY CANS, 12, Copper 50”x28” vert. 
DRY CANS, 14, tinned copper, 68” x 23” horiz. 
DRY CANS, 12 Copper, 90” face x 23” vert. 
RY CANS, 12 Copper, 12’ x 23” Vert. 
RYERS, Net pes. 56” x 60” wide 
RYERS, loop, P. & S. 30’ 
YE BECKS, 4’, 6’ & 8’ 
DYE TUBS, Copper, skein, various lengths 
EMBOSSER, 54” Textile 2 pair rolls, lever or 
hyd. set, optional 
EXTRACTORS, Beam, 50 x 60 VV 
EXTRACTOR, 26” Hercules, Open top, 
basket 
EXTRACTOR, 48” Hercules, tinned copper basket 
open top 
EXTRACTOR, 60” VV rubber bsk., loading reel 
EXTRACTORS, VV Copper basket 60” x 54” 
EXTRACTOR, 48” Tolhurst copper basket 
FLOCK STENCIL MACHINE, with patterns 
FLAT FOLDERS, Elliott & Hall, Adjust. 
FULLING MILLS, Hunter, =10 
INFRA RED units, complete with blowers 
INSPECTION TABLES, with DC motors 47” 
JIGGS, Cast Iron, 50” & 60” 
JIGGS, Monel lined, 60” 
KETTLE, copper til. Agit. Jack. 28” dia. x 34” 


deep 
MEASURING MACHINE, P&W, model AWC 


copper 


plants and individual machines. 


DAETOrOPTHOOEDOEEOEDEDEGEDEDESERESEOESESEOROSTORODEFODEOTOOSUFEROODFOEPODEDEGHSUSDETPOSUSEDDEDEDORDOEOEDERURUEEDORUEDEEF ESTHER HR ROSH RE RHEE SE EOFEEE SESE: 


We are prepared to help you in disposing of or acquiring both complete 
Your inquiries cordially invited. 


MOTORS, re-built & guaranteed 

NAPPERS, double & single act. 66” & 72” 

NASH PUMP, #3 Bronze casing 

PALMER QUETCH, 54” Butterworth 

PALMERETTE, 60” face, General Machine 

PRINT MACHINE, 3 color 60” 

PRINT MACHINE, | color 60” 

PRINT MACHINE, 10” sample 

QUETCH, 3 roll, Morrison 60”. 

QUETCH, 2 roll 62” lever pressure 

REELING & DOUBLING Machines, VV 

REEVES Drives, 000 Horiz. Enclosed 

RIBBON FIN. UNIT, Complete, quetch, cans, 
calender, motor 

— PRINTING MACHINE, complete 10 
color 

SEWING MACHINES, Arlington, Bicycle 

SEWING MACHINES, Merrows 

SHEAR, Hermas 4 Knife, 70” wide 

SHEAR, P&W 66” double 

SQUEEZE ROLLS, | pr. 80” on stand 

TANK, rubber lined & covered 

TENTER Dryer, Pin, Butwth return 1933 

TENTER FRAME, W&J 50’x50” wide 

TENTER FRAME, VV 50’ x 60” wide 

TENTER FRAME, W&3J 30’ x 50” wide 

TIGERS, Dry P&WECEM 

TUBER, Paterson, Variable speed motor 

TUBERS, Van Viaanderen . 

wages MILLS, 3 yd x 180” face comp. with 
dia 

WASHER, VV 3 compartment 

WOOL WASHER, J. Hunter 6 and 8 ft. 

WATER SOFTENER & FILTERS 


WINDERS, Benj. Eastwood, hard silk compiete 
with swifts 


Macuinery Co. 
5th Ave. & McLean Bivd. 
P. O. Box 1206 Paterson 4, N. J. 


esrenEERSCTSENONSIRSLDIDSUSESERETEDESIDLOIN SOR AIECREISAISIISRERNEORIOSISCRIIN GODOT ENO TNIONIRI 


SURPLUS MACHINERY 
LIST 


Item 9846 DOLLY WASHER—2 Roll 
36 inches wide, | string or Poteye, } 
58 inches back to front, 66 inches high ? 
Item 9846-A RUBBER MIXER—Claridge 


Fan No. 13 ; 
Belt : 
round intake, 


10 x 10 inches, 
driven with 12” Ball 
bearing, Stock moving type—Diam. : 

Item 4201 SIRROCCO BLOWER—Size 5 ; 
—Serial 04691—Squirrel Cage i ; 
Fan Diam. 26 inches, Intake 32 inches } 
Diam., Outlet 23 x 30 inches Square } 

Item 537 AEROFIN UNIT HEATER— : 
with belt driven fan, 23 x 21 inches 
opening 

Item 9383 APPROX.—100 Beam Flanges 
26 x 28 inches diam. x 3/16 or 5/16 
APPROX.—50—All Iron Beams _ 60” 
between heads with 26” Flanges 

Item 5594 4 Cylinder P. & W. Tiger— 
Serial 6445—66 inches wide 

Item 9764 1 Single Cylinder 
C. & A. 66 inch Belt Driven 

Item 789 1 Voelker Steam Press—66 
inches 

Item 9793 1 Curtis & Marble—66 in. 
shear (Belt Driven) 

Item 6767 1 Curtis & Marble Teasel Gig 
—66 inches wide 40” Diam. Single 
Cylinder—Belt Driven 

Item R. B. 1 Woonsocket—24 roll dou- 
ble Acting Napper—90 inches 
1 commlete back washing unit 

Item 11001-A BACK WASHER—1 set of 
2 bowls 
33” wide x 7’ 4” 
ment x 14” deep 


Square outlet, 


Shear— 


long inside measure- 


en eeeeesnecesesseesesesseessececessseessesseesscsesszseseccesesessesceecssecseeesses: 


OURUDUONEOEOEOUEGHSOROEDORNOHEDEDESOHDLONTERGURORNOSREN ERR ESOSDOSHOONTHORONOReOSTROEEDeESHeneOeneonOeE Hee HeHHOenesOtOneEeTTeeCeTe 


Sherwood 2-3500 2 sets Nip Rolls—1I1” dia. 
in #1 & #2 bowl 
1 Nip Roll #2 bowl—13” dia. 
face, Upper roll Rubber 
Lower roll Brass 
3—brass Nip rolls 5” 
in each bowl 

Item 11001-B BACK WASHER DRYER— 
Taylor Wadsworth & Co., Lt’d. 
9 cylinder—41” C side x 11’ 10” long 
x 7’ 6” high containing 9, 23135” dia. x 
31” dryer drums 
5 pair glass panelled doors & | hatch 
door in top slope 

Item 11001-C DOUBLE HEAD BALLING 
oud. BOX—C. & A. 6’ 8” wide x 5’ 6” 
ong 

Above trains of three—all belt & chain 

driven by 25 H.P. G.E. Motor, 900 R.P.M. 


COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 


Located af Our Plant ‘'L"’ 
6th & Upland . 
Upland, Delaware Co., 


“eRUOOOeeeee se SOOO DORDeneoececeeneneneeneseeeeneneseanscsenenceoseee: a 


x 28” face 


OUGEODOSDEGROEEGESOGOUEOEOBOGELEDSOEOED DORR OROROEOSEOESEOLGAOROGOOORODEGEDOROSESEROSUREGEOEOESOGEEUSGGUAOSEROOEOGORUCR ERASE OC HROEOROAOAOEORAGREROSN GAA HRAnOneNOeECeOeLeOeCeoRSenonEeEEED 


HARRY STEPHENSON 


IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 


New and Used 


River Works, Andover. 


"sOOREOREOGEOERUEGEUDOLOREDUSOEOREOROCEDESEGDODONSESDODELEO OO DODOODELECEEROD EO ESESESREERODOSREDSOSERDHGESSGEDESOREGE COOLED EDEDEDA OL COROGOEDOLDOEROSURDESEOUGEO DDE SDOL LOGO REEODORRROOEOOOREROEDDORO EROS SERESOEOEBEROE SEES. 


jenneeeeenses 


x 28” 


covered, 


seneecesecercecesceceecsesevesscsece: 


dia. x 28” face 


seneeeenscsees: 


Mass. 


‘ununeenenaecensnennecaccccesesrseevsceete, 


 TOPEOODEL EDEL ESEGEGEDEOESESOSSSODOROROEOEEOEEOEOEOEODODOHOAOLOESUEESOROGEGEEUOUGOEERSEDDOOGEREOODROEOEDESESEEOSSECHOOGHOEOEGEGR OOOO OO EDUOEOEOODEOSOODEDUGUCOROOONOHDOCEORORSUOOROGOEOEDEOHOROROCSEDASHOOSOHOEOEEEOECOEORE? 


FOR 1—Exiractor 17” basket, direct motor drive 110 V. 


1—Lowell 250 gal. Size Kettle, bronze agitator. 


eeeresesercenceerervereseeseeseserees: 


1—Woonsocket 24 roll DA Napper 90” rolls, clothed now 72” 
width. 
1—Pittsburg Gas Water Heater, size #55, (practically new). 
1—C&M 72” Cloth »Cradle. 
300—11”x36” Fibre Roving Cans with springs (new). 
2—D-2 Combers 9% with Asperators. 
Sturtevant Blowers +30 & #29 and Multivane Blower size 5. 
Bobbins — SPOOLS — Box Trucks — Pulleys, Supplies, etc. 


Direct Factory Agents Walter L. Parker Bobbin & Spool Co. 
BAY STATE TEXTILE CO. 


220 HARTWELL STREET * FALL RIVER, MASS, 


“ROOeDneeeenene near sensor eReneeceenneeeCEEEBEEREDODRE ED DOREECSELODN OES OOODE NOSES LEO ELEOE ED OSE DOBEDOOE DELS ORE DOEIE DEL FOOL OEROLORL Denes FEOEOES DOREEDSDOGEEDEDDREDG EDO DEA DDEDERI SEED EEO HED Aer oeEO DEO Heese ebeneEne stots 


i 


MITTIN 


ANeaneenercesoeseessoceonevesesee: 


pL CERORERRORON OEE DORRERSSEOLOCRRED ESCO SESORGRORESEDEDOUDEOROESSOEOLSORE DOS N ECHO DELeCRCOGEDSO Nes ssecsteEOr 


FOR SALE 


: 
60” Bramwell Card Feeds i 
132 Sp. Prince Smith 4” Ring Twister i 
66” Windle Doubler and Folder i 
66” P & W Doubler and Folder i 
Pin and Pinless Warpers i 
#50—#90—#180 Universal Winders ; 
Model #12 Foster Coners i 
Stainless Steel Piece Dye Kettles 


_OROSOEDOREODEDDEDeOEeOEE DEGREE LEEEONS: ROE CREr eee e DOE TOD EERO DERE SE EE HORE OHDSOD OES REDEROSEEOTETOODOREOU DRS CREDDEDEDEROOERDGROSO NER ORESDOHORDEOERSSISEEDON EDO UD EDO OS ELSES SEES EHSOESESESeES 


FOR SALE 


45—Whitin Tape Driven Spinning Frames, 240 
spindles each, 134” rings, 3'4” gauge, Metallic 
Thread Boards, Separators, year 1922. 

156—Model E Draper Looms, 40” cloth, 45” be- 
tween swords, Lacey Top. 

Crompton & Knowles Looms, 82” between 

swords, 4x4, 25 harness C. & K. Dobby Heads, 

individually motor driven with | HP motors, 
440 volts, 2 phase, 60 cycles. 

Skene & Devallee Wool Top Back Washers 

complete with creeis, dryers and gill boxes. 


i". 


i6—Fales & Jenks Spinning Frames, 3” gauge, 256 
spindles each, 1%4” rings, band drive, 7” trav- 
erse, double boss. 

3—60” McCreary Napping Machines, each with 10 
rolls, with change gears and examining lights. 
One machine with internal gear drive; 5 HP 
Watson Motor, A.C. 2/60/220, 1140 RPM re- 
sistance box and fuse switch box. Two 
machines with roller chain drive: 5 HP Wat- 
son motor, A.C., 2/60/220 volt, 1150 RPM 
resistance box and fuse switch box. 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS CORPORATION 


Department 


PAUL F. LOWINGER & CO. 
90 West Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 


TS OeeeeReePeTNEeeDREDeSNESeAENeeRDeLPERNEO REDE SURERORDLGOOEGEORODOESECHORGEOEDORDEDERELEORO SOE ROGOLORDROEOROEOOSE SD OOOO EDO EOEDASESOGOROOODOEOROEOEOEOEROGEGOGRFTDUDHOUDORUDO ROHR RORDEREODOESOROSOSOROROEREOHOESEREEEES 


48” Fletcher, motor drive, Extractor 
36” & 42” A. T. & M. Co., Extractors 
66” E & H Book Folder 
82” 20 roll Woonsocket D. A. Nappers 
Lever Chenille Cutters 
82” & 92’ C & K 4x4 box 25 Har. Looms 
4x6” Wood Spools 
2% x 35" Sipp Spools 
Heavy Duty Gessner Cloth Press 
& 80’ Gessner Century Presses 
Voelker Press 


P & W Medel A & Model B Double 
Shears 


66” C & M Double Shears 
76” 2 Burner C & M Singer 


<SEUUEEEAUUEDOAUAUOEUEEUENODEOEOUEOOESOEAOEAEEUEOEEUOCEOOUAUEDUSEOEOENEOELUESESUESEAEEDTS  COROBERRSRSSSRRESSOREREESRRDESTOREOSEEEDEOEEEERETEEEeHeeeeeeereeeenecnenEeTseeeeseuateeTeRs 


AUREOERESEDO RED EO ROH DOEOEOESO EDO DEREFOROOREERDEROHOREDOSECEEOREERECEDeRe sees eeeHeeEEE 


_MERNEEDEDEOESORDOOEOO DOE DOROOOELEO REDDER OOOO OOROOEEOEOROGEOES OEE DCEO CHER OE CET enHeneRO EEE HOROECOSERRE®: 


FOR SALE 


BUTTERWORTH CALENDER 


7 ROLLS—80" FACE 


3 Composition Kolls, 4 Steel Rolls, Hydraulic lift 
—water-cooled journals. Located in South 


AMES BAG CO. 
10 EAST 40TH ST. NEW YORK Civy : 


cOUOOReeNeNEEEECUDRE DALE RE LOBDENDOOEDOLLOOEROODOONENOLOR EEBEOOEOOROERODEROGERDODOGLOLDAINNNIO>NOOORSREE” 


eneueervcnsncaseneesess SUCEOEORONOODEGUEEEROOEUCO OO OOEOROROEOROROESECEOOeOHOEONOROEDOOOD 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
ENGINEERS & EXPORTERS 
Appraisals & Liquidations 


B. SCHWARTZ COMPANY 


7301 PLUM ST. NEW ORLEANS, J.S.A. 


<RORUREROAURDEDEGOOROOROGEOOSUEOEOEDOCRREOORRED ORDO DDOOEDEREG HOES RRO OO NOTE SORED SSE ORSREE ERED DE ESOS SoEn:, 


FRANK W. WHEELER COMPANY 


1837 E. Ruan St. Phila 24, Pa. 
Phone JEFferson 4771 


ODL DDOROORES OEE DOO 14104 D4 POETS DETTE EE DEEEED DET DOE DE DOGG DELLOS REEL REDROOROR EES bac bed sees | Denesess HERE 


qTOOtETOREOEEODE Net EeeeeEtteeeeeRerTtTeee®, 
: OUOUEOROROUEEECDOREEDNOROSES sNOUESEUDOOEESNGEOOSROLUOUOEEROSEEEOOO SOREN OOOO ESESOUOREEDODSEOEOOSEDODESESOREOOAEDOUDOOOESENOROOSECEEeRCuEsSENECHDOORErHONenseueonecEoorECneTeaeTeegeae 
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Excellent Textile Equipment 


































teye, : 
high | 
ri : 
a LOOMS DOUBLERS AND TUBERS 
sh ‘ 100—Draper Model K 45” Looms, Belt Driven, 1—Parks & Wilson 54” Doubling and Reeling. 
- : 8” Bobbin. SPECI AL 1—General Machine Co. 50” high speed tuber 
ize 5 i: 600—Draper yo Looms with Slashing with Reeves drive. 
pe— : Auxiliary ment. 
ches iP mC 6 K 2x) Looms i DYE JIGGS SCUTCHERS 
_— r heads. 7 re 1—Rice, Barton & Fales Dye Jigg, 50°’ 1—Textile 58” Roller bearing Scutcher. 
ches j . b, Metal-lined, com- 1—Textile 58°’ Scutcher, Roller Bearing, Pulley 
i 32—C & K #1304 Fine Index Double lift Roll, Wooden Tub, ' ? . g 
— single cylinder heads. plete with 2 Motors, 230 Volt, D.C. Drive. 
5/16 i 3—Morrison 50°" Stainless Steel-lined 
60” ; Dye Jiggs, Tilting Expanders, Rubber SEWING MACHINES 
: WINDERS Beam Rolls, all accessories, including Singer, Union Special, Merrow, Metropolitan 
ser— +8 1s—Universal Winders with Bunch Builders. V-Belt Drive and A. C. Motor. and Willcox & Gibbs Flatlocks. 
ar— | 4—Textile Dye Jiggs, 54'' Wooden Tub, 
66 i SLASHER 2 Rubber-sovered Bes Bearing Top COUNTERS 
ss Rolls, 4 ainless eel immersion a4, ’ 
_ #9 1-Howard & Duloush, Two-Drum Gatton Rolls, Bevel Gear Drive with 1, De- 34—Veeder-Root, Cloth Counters. 
) in. | Slasher, wi * x 5S’ diameter per ava orm uction eo . 
a uy » direct connected to Lincoln 10 H.P. FOLDERS 
| Gig i A. C. Motor, 550 volts, 60 cycle, 3 
ingle ERS phase, 1200 RPM, with Control. l1—Eastwood Gray Goods Folder, 60” wide. 
DYE PADD 3—E & H Flat Folders, 45” to 60” wide. 
dou- ; 1—Butterworth 2 Roll Dye Padder, Brass and 
: Rubber Roll, Motor Driven. FINISHING CALENDERS 
? ® |1—Butterworth 50’ Dye Padder or Mangle, - 
ae : Top Roll Soft Rubber, Bottom Roll Hard TENTER FRAMES — Sore 42° Hydraulic Schreiner 2 
* : Rubber, Rolls approximately 12” diameter, its : ' p , Link Belt owl Calender, equipped with Cotton and 
7 ve a Copper Trough, Reeves Drive, A.C. Motor. ee SS es oe. Steel Engraved Rolls, Gas Heated Friction 
face i 60 Cycle, 3 Phase Motor, 60’ wide, Gen- ea a —— ee 
: : : : : plete wi ccumulator an ump, direc 
28” } EXTRACTORS ' eee es paces a oe connected to General Electric 3 H.P. A.C. 
waa. oe os ; : —_ or & Jerau enter Fram Motor, 59 Volts, 60 Cycle, 3 Phase, 900 
i 2--60" Steam Driven Centrifugal Extractors, less steel clips. Reeves drive. A-C Motor. RPM. Type M.T., with Drum Controller, 
face } fetnee Baskets, Quick Opening 1—Van Vlaaderen 50’ goods, equipped with Magnetic Switch and Grids. 
3 ' oe = Ce 5 if 1 Extract aed Marshall Williams Stainless steel “. 
ER— | —Kranz, 42” Centrifugal Extractor, enclos Reeves Variable speed transmission. 
motor, perforated copper basket, quick accessories. GAS MIXING UNIT 
long opening safety Cover AC Motor drive. 1—S@’ Yan Vieandecen Tenter Frame, 8” 1—Kemp Gas Mixing Unit with Gas burners. 
lia. x l—Adams 28” Extractor, 5 H.P. Motor, 460 wide, Enclosed Gears, 


Reeves Variable 


RPM, 220 volts. Speed Transmission. KETTLES 


natch 


7—Copper Steam Jacketed Mixing Kettles, 

























CAN DRYERS COTTAGE STEAMER —s with yon Motion Bronze Agi- 
1—6 Can Dryer, Copper Cans, 23” diameter, l—Reobert Metcalf Cott St 10’ 1 SS: Ty oe ae ee eee 
50” face, complete with exception of mo- a sen ree eames aed 
chain ee P P x 8’ wide. METERS 
; l—Textile Can Drying and Rolling-up ma- G. E. Steam flow meter. 
ne i chine, Copper Can 36” diameter, 50” Face. DYE BECKS 
o.15 l—Textile Finishing Machinery Company set 1—Stainless steel lined 18’ die beck Tank DECATORS 
; of 8 Copper Cans—2 Stacks, 4 Cans to a 18” x 30° x 96” Single Slot reel, Brass ie ’ ’ 
; Stack, Vertical Stacks, 50° wide. Idler rolls. Geared link chain drive. > & Woolson 72” Semi-Decator, with 
oe 1—Textile Finishing Machinery Co. Copper 3—20’ Stainless Steel-lined Dye Becks. anket, Nash Vacuum Pump and Motor. 
can dryer consisting of 8 cans, 23” dia. 
liana 54° face with take-up, let-off. Reeves PRINTING MACHINES 
i Variable speed transmission. QUETSCHES 1—Werner Single Color printing machine 47” 
i 1—Textile Rolling-up and steam machine 1—General Machine Co. 50” 2 roll Quetsch face. 
i oenrane with copper can 40” dia. 48” equipped with brass rolls. 2—R. B. & F. 42” Multicolor printing machine. 
i ace. on ; 1—Van Vlaanderen 3 roll quetsch 60” face, 
; l—Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 8 Can Motor driven, chain drive by 1 h.p. Gen- PRINT MACHINE MOTORS 
; Dryer, consisting of Copper Tinned Cans, eral Electric AC Motor. ’ 
ler 23” diameter, 54” Face with Take-up * 5—Print Machine Motors, 23 to 35 H.P. 
Let-ell, -esven* Bubves Atle Sater. 1—Van Vlaanderen 65”, 2-roll Quetsch, Brass 








Rolls, Reeves Drive, Ball Bearing. 
l—Van Vlaanderen 5-tier, 4 section Con- 












, a 1—General Machine Co. 2-roll Quetsch, 50” a a 
veyor Dryer, with Rods, 60” face, Motor 5 ” 
Driven Fans, Airfin Heating Units. Secccean Teas El aaeocoteaan tt des: POWER EQUIPMENT 
jers eter, arranged for Motor Drive, no Motor. Six complete power plants, just pur- 
chased toe : . Tanee Power Com- 
COTTON SPINNING UNIT 2 High P souae Water Tube Boiler 
. 5,000 Spindles, with Picking, Carding, KNITTING MACHINES 200 to 600 H.P. , . 
Slubbers, Intermediates, Motor Driven 120—Scott & Williams Circular Latch Needle 8—Turbo Generator Sets, Condensinn 
ors Spinning Frames, Motor Driven Twist- Knitting machines, 10” to 22”, 10, 11. from 275 to 2750 K. W.; ail 
ers, Speeders, Winders. 12 and 13 cut. Large stock of new auxiliary equipment. 
amen needles. ANN ANN EN. RN 








~- ape 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Purchase and Sale of Used Machinery 
REFINANCING APPRAISALS PURCHASE SALE © LIQUIDATION OF MILL PROPERTIES 
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Fame 
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eneeuene COOOL OUDEEOEEREDERRERERO ROD OREO NO DeCRORERROTECEEOEOEROOESESERERRSOSERED ERSTE ERS TSEGEESRORESS 


1—Curtis and Marble Fearnaught Picker 
48” with Feed and Spencer Oiler. 
2—Sargeant Picker Feeds. 

1—S. & F. 60” Dia. x 48” wide First 
Breaker Card with Metallic Breast. 
—— Cyl. Lombard Set of Cards, 48” x 

Metallic Breast; 20°’ Ring Doffers. 

i Clothing. 

16—Stafford 85’° Automatic Looms, 20 Har- 
ness; Motor Drive. 

5—Foster No. 12 Cone Winders, 80 Spin- 
dles Each. 

1—60” Morrison Quetch, 2 Rubber and 
1 Brass Roll; Motor Dr. 

1—54”" Werner Vacuum Extractor with 
Nash 5L Pump; Motor Dr. 

1—Butterworth 45” 2-Bowl Calender, Hy- 
draulic, 70 Tons; 1 Paper and | Steel 
Bowl, Gas Heated. Motor Drive. 

1—No. 70 Claridge Blower with Wool 
Wheel, Motor Dr., 25 H.P. (Like New). 

20—Prince Smith & Son Cap Trap Twist- 
ers, 168 Sp. each. 

1—D. Gessner Vacuum Extractor, 
Dr. #3 Nash Pump. 

2—Voelker Presses 65”. 

2—D. Gessner P.D. Presses 66’. 

l1—Johnson 3-Cyl. Sizing & Drying Ma- 
chine. 

2—P. & W. Model A Shears 66”. 

1—Borcher 80” Napper. 

12—C. & K. 600 Single Cyl. 
Jacquards. 

1—Cloth Dryer 120 Yards Cap. 72”. 


JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, INC. 


Collingswood, N. J. 


LOUIS J. WELSH ROBERT H. WELSH 
Pres. & Treas. V. Pres. & Gen. Mor. 


Motor 


Double Lift 
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COTTON 
SPINNING 
For Sale 


COLLINS & AIKMAN 


CORPORATION 


Sales & Salvage Div. 


5th & Upland Aves., 
Upland, Del. Co., Pa. 
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AIR COMPRESSORS 


17—355, 528, 730 & 1100 ft. Cap. 


DIESEL UNITS 


260 H.P. Superior 600 RPM Engine. 
240 H.P. Worthington 3/60/2300 Generator. 
130 H.P. DeLavergne 3/60/220 V. Generator. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 


60 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


ROBERT SCHOONMAKER 


Port Washington. 


Phone Roslyn 1220 
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KNITTING MACHINERY 


for 










Full Fashioned and Seamless 






Hosiery 





Underwear and Outerwear 
Mills 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF DYEING 
AND FINISHING EQUIPMENT 





S & W Plain Model K 


MORRIS SPEIZMAN CO. | 


508 W. Fifth St., Phone 3-2363 Charlotte 1, N. C. | 
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TEXTILE AUXILIARIES 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM OUR OWN STOCK: 


2—60” Butterworth Mercerizing Frames i—54” Embossing Calender 











1—90’ Textile Frame 50” wide 4—44” Schreiners (Hydraulic) 

i—60’ Textile Frame 60” wide i—36”—3 Roll Cal. (Hydraulic) 

2—90’ Winsor & Jerauld Frames 50” wide i—Set of 2 Copper Jack Kettles with Stands & 
i—90’ Textile Frame 54” wide ST.ST. Clip Agitators 
30—40” Copper Dry Cans i—New (Waldron) Cont. Back, Grey Washer 
41—48” Copper Dry Cans i—2 Roll Rope Washer 117” (Rubber Rolls) 





i—ii4” Pad—Brass & Rubber Rolls 
i—117” Batcher 





28—46” Copper Dry Cans 

5—46” P.&W. Doublers & Rollers 
5—42” to 48” Hookers E&H i—98” E.&H. Hooker 

2—40” Schoefield D.&R i—36” 2 Roll Squeezer 

i—Knuckle Baling Press 2—36” Hydro Extractors 

i—50” Gessner Single Apron Press i—60” P.&W. Winder W. Selvedge Marker 


TEL. DEXTER 9650 1128 N. MAIN ST. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 
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GAINES TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Dealers In Rebuilt and Guaranteed 
Yarn Winding and Spinning Machinery 


New York 11, N. Y. 
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141-45 West 17th Street 
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HOSIERY MACHINES 


KNITTERS - RIBBERS - LOOPERS 
CYLINDERS - DIALS - TRANSFERS 
RIBBER CYLINDERS & DIALS 
UNION SPECIAL SEAMERS 
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FOR SALE 


30" LOOMS 


75—Draper 30” Model E used looms in i 
good condition. Complete with Lacey top ; 


srrteensereneseersesescnssesssccensssonseees 


NION SPECIA motions, pulleys, shafting, beams, etc. 
.. ES FOR EXPORT Located in South. 
M. FRENCH AMES BAG CO. 
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mercial Trust B Philadelphia 


Com a. 
Femegmmercial Trust Bid Pecenveneenenececseccusensense’ LE 


10 East 40th St 
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TWISTING 
WINDING 
KNITTING 
BRAIDING 
ROPE 
MACHINERY 


Immediate cash for 
your surplus Twisting, 
Winding, Braiding, 
Knitting and Rope Ma- 
chinery. Send your 
list today. 






Complete stocks of 
Winding, Twisting, 










Braiding, Knitting and 









Rope Machinery at 












reasonable prices. 


ROBERT SOLOMON: & CO, In 


162-168 GREENE STREET + 





_NEW YORK, N. 
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For VALUE... 


PRICE... 


RECONDITIONING . . 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


“PARTIAL LIST" 


2—BRUSHING Units Single Roll 66” for 
Knit-Goods. 
1—CALENDER Fr‘ction 42” 3 roll Screw 


2—Sets DRY CANS 48’’xS51” with squeeze 
units, 2 cans each. 

1—Set DRY CANS 81’’x51”. 

1—DECATUR 72” with Pump, motor, etc. 

1—Combination DOUBLING & FOLDING 
Unit cloth of to 90°. making adjust- 
able folds 18’ to 40”. 

2—DOUBLERS 50” & 60” with measuring 
clocks. 

2—Johnson Novelty DRY HEADS with 11 
aluminum baskets for Knit-Goods. 

1—DRYER, Pin 72’' coils and fans. 

2—DRYERS, Raw Stock 350-lb. capacities. 

1—DYEING Unit Skeins, 28 porcelain 
arms monel metal tank, pump and 
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Partial List Only — Write for Complete Listing 





You'll be glad 
you bought from 


McDOWELL 
ASSOCIATES 






1—CARD 3 cylinder 60x60 Iron woolen. 

6—COMBS Worsted with coilers and 
circles. 

1—CONDENSER 48” 3 bank. 

1—GARNETT 30x60 B.B. excellent card 


& Lever Set. clothing complete. 
1—CALENDER Cctton 50” 3 roll Screw & 4—INTERMEDIATES 9x4!2x712 Gauge 
Ses: Lever Set. 84 spindles each. 


95—LOOMS Draper E 30” Belt Driven. 

200—LOOMS Draper E 32” Belt Driven. 

150—LOOMS Draper E 36” Belt Driven. 

12—LOOMS Draper E 52” Belt Driven. 

45—LOOMS Draper D 42” Belt Driven. 

34—LOOMS Draper D 52” Belt Driven. 

24—LOOMS Stafford 72°’, dobbies, mo- 
tor driven. 

100—LOOMS Cé&K 4xl Automatic 411)/2” 
dobbies mtr. driven. 

51—LOOMS C&K 4xl Automatic 5612” 
dobbies. 

24—LOOMS C&K 4x] Automatic 4 har- 
ness, mtr. driven, 79!/2”’. 

22—LOOMS C&K 4x2 Convertible dob- 


motor. bies, 82”. 
4—DYEING Units, Skein Hussong 1000- neor 138th Street 10—LOOMS a 4x4 Intermediate 
eaads, ° 


lbs. each with trolleys & airhoists. 

1—DYE Tub wood box 6’ with reel and 
reduction unit. 

1—EXTRACTOR 40” Copper Basket, Sus- 
pens on type Vertical overhead motor. 

1—EXTRACTOR 40” Copper Basket, Self- 
Balancing, top belt drive. 

1—EXTRACTOR 48” Copper Basket, Sus- 
pension type Vertical Overhead mo- 
tor. 

3—FOLDERS 40”, 42” and 46” widths. 


3—PRESSES, Rotary 6612" Double Bed 
Units. 

1—PRESS 72”’ Endless Apron, Single Bed 
Unit. 

1—QUETSCH-50” B.B. rolls 2 rubber & 1 
brass. 

1—QUETSCH-60” 3 rubber rolls. , 

1—SLASHER 57” standard headway 5’ & 
7’ Cylinders. 


20—LOOMS C&K 4x4 Gem Heads, 82”. 

8—LOOMS C&K 4x4 _ Intermediate 
Heads, 82”. 

40—LOOMS C&K 4x4 Heavy Worsted 
Heads, 92°’ motor driven. 

20—LOOMS C&K Automatic Cam 8 
Harness 92’ motor driven. 

10—LOOMS C&K Automatic Cam 8 Har- 
ness 92” Belt Driven. 

2—MULES 2%" Gauge 420 and 448 


1—FULLING MILL double compartment, 2—SQUEEZE Units 2 rolls each 80° wide Spindles. 
with clutch. screw set, y 1—MIXING PICKER 24” with feed 
6—SHEARS Single Blade Units 60” to table. 


1—Pr. GUIDERS Mt. Hope 72”, with 


80" width. 


2—SHREDDERS 60’x30” Dia. cylinder. 


stands. 
2—HUMIDIFING HEADS with A.C. mo- 3—SHEARS Double Blade Units 60” and 8—SLUBBERS 12x6x101/4 Gauge 60 and 
Y tors. 6612" widths. — . s 72 Spindle units. 
a 2—INSPECTING UNITS 45” and 50” 1—STEAMING Unit 68” x 21” dia. with 7—SPEEDERS 8x32 and 8x4-144, 160 
cloth. blanket. : ; spindle units. 
es 1—INSPECTING Unit C&M Type H for 1—SUEDING Machine 62” with 5 B.B. 1—SPINNING Frame Wool 412" Gauge 
60’ goods complete. Rolls. ee 180 Spindles. 
4—KETTLES Wood complete with reels 3—TENTER FRAMES, Clamp, 10'x40", 8—SPINNING Frames 208 spindles each 
a and motors. 30’x56”" and 30°x80”. 314" Gauge. 
ms in : 1—MANGLE 3 roll 42” top & bottom husk 1—TUBER 40” with clock & attachments 6—SKEIN REELS 72” Skeins adjust- 
y top : rolls. for Board fold. able, collapsible. 
, ete. 3 1—MANGLE 66” 2 roll top rubber 14” 3—WASHERS Woolen 6’ and 7’ Boxes 2 4—JACKSPOOLERS, compressors 40” 
i bottom brass 18” bored. Log Rollers. bobbin stands. 
1—MEASURING Unit P&W Model AWC ae i Gauge 168 Spindles 
; 80’ with clock. each, tape drive. 
sient 2—NAPPERS C&M Knit-Goods 66” Single CARDING, SPINNING 75—TWISTERS Rayon Double Deck 128 
Roll. & WEAVING Spindles each. 
sscevesern 1—NAPPER D&F Knit-Goods 80” with 20 3—WARPERS 66%" beam, comb 500 
rolls. 1—BALING PRESS 4’x3’x6’ motor dents each. 
2—NAPPERS Cotton 80” D.A. 20 roll driven. 4—WINDERS, Lazenby 30 spindles each 
units. 4—CARDS 2 cylinder 60x48 used on for Bobbins. 
4—-NAPPERS Woolens 80” to 90” D.A. Shoddy. 1—WINDER, Foster #101 for Cones 80 












20, 24 and 36 roll Units. 
2—PADDERS 50” and 66” screw & lever 
set units. 


2—CARDS 3 cylinder 48x48 woolen. 
3—CARDS 2 cylinder 48x48 and 60x48 
Balling Heads. 


MISCELLANEOUS Spare Parts, Bristle Brushes, Rubber & Wood Rolls, etc. 


Spindles. 
6—WINDERS, Universal #80 Super 
Cone 14 Spindles each. 











NORMAN M. McDOWELL ASSOCIATES 


2568 Park Avenue Bronx 51, New York 
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Dark, dingy walls cut down 











efficiency Rusty, neglected 
equipment increases depreci- 
ation costs. Rot, bacteria and 





























fungus play havoc generally. 
The Damp-Tex system. was 
created for the plant where 


























the presence of moisture, 

heat and other unusual con- 

ditions hinders proper sur- 

face maintenance. Over 4,000 ‘ 

plants have discovered its { 

superiorities. Write for our =y 
trial offer. er 
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Proved Lactic 
Acid Resistant by 
ACID TEST 


































































































STEELCOTE MFG. CO. * ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Cenadian Manufecturer—Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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WISSCO CARD AND NAPPER CLOTHING 
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THEY'RE 


SPLIT 
BALL BEARINGS 


SPLIT Bearings are made with 
divisible races —fit on crank- 
shafts, gear clusters, shaft 
flanges, accessory drives, con- 
necting rods, compressors and 
other applications where it is 
mechanically impossible to use 
solid race bearings. 

The division is made by a unique 
fracturing process—the ultimate 
in simplicity and accuracy. 

Ball or Roller — Radial or Thrust 
types. Easy to install or remove. 
SPLIT Bearings deliver same per- 
formance as a solid race bear- 
ing. Made to ABEC 1 tolerance. 


Send for Catalog T.W. 4-45. 


To help you-get top-quality, we 
make special steel in our own 
furnaces and draw our own card 
wire. It is precision set and ground 


for keen penetration and in- 


BALLBEARING CORPORATION spected microscopically. Avail- 


Manujackurers of Disisible Race Rearings able in all standard foundations. 


LEBANON ¢ NEW HAMPSHIRE Hardened noints increase pro- 


duction and cut costs by eliminat- 


ing loss of time to regrinding. 


For literature write Card Clothing 
General Sales Office, Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co., Sterling St., 
Clinton, Mass. or 500 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sales Offices in 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, San 


Francisco. 


YARNS 


for Every Purpose / 


FILAMENT AND SPUN RAYON YARNS 
DYED AND TWISTED o 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


psc baerns tis ante as ssannnne " 
) S | y( 
s se * 


BOSTON + > 




















COMPANY. ine CARD AND NAPPER CLOTHING 


for wool, worsted, cotton, asbestos and specialties 








» + NEW YORK WICK WIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY, Clinton, Mass., New York, N.Y 
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Carter Travelers keep moving 
toward perfection. Whether or 
not they can ever hope to 
achieve that so-called impos- 
sible goal is unimportant... 
What is important is that they 
do keep moving, and in the 
right direction. 
During the war years the pace 
has been greatly speeded-up. 
Many years of metallurgical 
progress have been tele- 
scoped into a few... Of 
course more and more 
traveler users are finding 
that out—particularly if 
they are using Carter 
Travelers. 




























The 


A. B.C. 
LINE 


SPINNING 
and TWISTER 
TRAVELERS 




















OU UTA EDT 






DiviSiOn OF 


A. B. CARTER, 


GASTONIA, N. C 






PTS 






SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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That’s what they say in all types of mills, where Veg 


Root Devices are counted on to provide continuous, 
rate production-records that point out any lags or § 
downs... provide a fair and square basis for wage 
ments ...and in many cases also help to hold quali 
fabric up to specifications. 

Veeder-Root engineers can always be counted 06 
develop the new “things that count”...like the new rese 
figure wheel, now standard on all 2-3 Pick, Hank, Yar 
and Knitting Counters. This new wheel is designe 
eliminate over-throwing. And it is one of the many 
clusive Veeder-Root features which add up to give yo 
utmost return per dollar of counter-investment. That's 

.. On any Counting problem .. . it always pays to cal 


nearest Veeder-Root office. 
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Veeder-Root Inc., Hartford 2, Conn., Greenville, S.C. ~ 
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OFFICES IN: Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
delphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City. InE 
Veeder-Root Lid. (new address on request.) In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada. Ltd., M 
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